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LIND  LECTURER  IS 
VISITOR  IN  LOWELL 

t/  M.    Llplna  blind     lecturer     of 

>llih  extraction  and  widely  known 
rlb?r  Vii\itiea  In  behalf  of  blind 
lldren.  ell    as    tnu 

.  of  friends  of  her  nationality.  She 
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'mproper  Lighting  of 
House  Claimed  by  Father 
"  in  Damage  Suit 

WORCESTER,  Dec.  10— The 
$20,000  suit  of  nine-year-old  Mary 
Bedrosian,  who  claims  that  she 
ost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  through 
.  a  fall  on  the  stairs  of  her  home, 
;  which  was  owned  by  Hyman  Hur- 
witz,  was  begun  before  Judge 
Frederick  W.  Fosdick  and  a  jury 
in  the  Superior  c 

The    suit    i  ugM    oil 

>f  the  child   by   her   father,    Michael 
3edrosian.     The  family  claimed   they 
residing-  in  the  ho  :ow- 

loin  pi.  on  July  24,  1921,  when  the 
hild  sustained  the  fall  which  she 
•laims  has  deprived  her  of  her  si; 

The  Bedroeians  lived  on  the  t 
loor  of  the  house,  and  they  claim 
hat  the  child  fell  in  the  hall. 
eading  from  the  second  floor  be- 
•ause  of  the  improper  lighting.  The 
'ather  of  the  girl  also  alleges  that 
he  stairway  was  not  provided  with 
•roper  railings,  and  that  the  fall  of 
he  girl  was  caused  by  the  failure 
)f  Hurtwitz,  alleged  owner  of  the 
iroperty,    to    keep    the  in 

iood  condition. 
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Six-Year-Old  Philip  Small 
Never  Took  Lesson 


PHILIP      LLOYD      SMALL 
6-year-old     blind     piemtt 

real  I 
w  Hi   i 


V  1 

o6 


Although  his  blind  eyes  cannot  see 
:he  keys,  his  clever  fingers  learned  to 
teel  out  the  notes  when  he  was  just 
i  step  removed  from  babyhood,  and 
at  three  years  he  could  play  very 
creditably,  using  both  hands  and 
giving   the   bass  and   the   treble 

Because  of  his  blindness  he  has 
never  taken  lessons,  but  his  enthus- 
iasm for  music  has  increased  with 
each  passing  year,  and  now  he  plays 
remarkahle  for  a  boy  of  his  age  pick- 
ing up  readily  any  tune  that  he 
hears  once  or  twice. 

He  is  uncannilly  quick  at  learning 
the  air  of  new  selections  from  Vic- 
trola  records  and  improvises  an  ef- 
fective bass. 

Neuritis  when  he  was  two  weeks 
old  caused  Philip's  blindness,  and 
now  physicians  urge  his  parents  not 
to  'et  him  practice  too  much  in  the 
hope  that  freedom  from  nerve  strain 
will  in  time  retsore  his  eyesight. 
Otherwise  he  would  be  at  the  piano 
constantly,  for  it  supersedes  every 
other  pleasure  in  his  juvenile  mind. 
Philip  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  K.  Small  of  Pearl  street,  and  is  a 
sunny,  kindly-natured  little  fellow 
who   is  a    general  favorite. 
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BLIND,  CRIPPLED 
AND  DEAF,  SHE 
MASTERS  WORK 

Dreaips  of  Future  as 
ptory  Writer. 

■  nniinp   handicaps   that    would 
diivc    :i  pirlt   to   distraction, 

Miss  Anne  J.  Johnson,  48t>  Washing- 
ton street  >i<l  car- 
ries                                                 ;ulil  (  rip- 

Goodwill    Industrl 

and  her 

talents    aa  :i    who    mi 

tho  problems  of  the  world  with  a 
sound  body. 

Miss  Johnson  Is  v.  I 
to  her  work   by  another  tmployi 
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to  write  fiction  that  will  be  deemec 
worthy  of  reading-  by  persons  whe 
enjoy  the  use  of  all  senses. 

Miss  Johnson  was  born  thirty-siv 
years  ago  with  perfect  sight  and 
hearing.  "When  she  was  11  the  first 
of  the  series  "of  misfortunes  befell 
her.  An  artery  in  the  brain 
ruptured,  the  portion  of  the  organ 
which  receives  the  impressions  of  the 
optic  nerves  was  damaged  and  the 
girl  was  completely  blinded.  A  year 
later,  Christmas  morning,  she  awoke 
to  find  that  the  injury  in  the  deli- 
cate tissue  of  the  brain  had  ex- 
tended, and  that  in  consequence  she 
was  totally  deaf. 

Completes  High  School  Course. 

In  1904  she  entered  the  School  for 
the   Deaf  at  Delavan,  and  made 


progress.  But  soon  another  misfor- 
tune overtook  her.  An  infection  de- 
veloped in  a  leg  and  amputation  was 
necessary  to  save  her  life.  Since 
then  she  has  undegone  a  number  of 
serious  surgical  operations. 

But  she  returned  to  school  finally 
and  in  1913  had  completed  the 
course  in  the  high  school  depart- 
ment. She  has  mastered  thoroughly 
the  Braille  system  of  writing  for 
the  blind  and  reads  many  hours  to 
lighten  the  tedium  of  the  dark,  si- 
lent hours  and  to  prepare  herself 
for  the  literary  enterprises  she  hopes 
some  day  to  attempt.     ' 

Her  recreations  are  tatting  and 
crocheting  and  occasionally  she  sits 
near  a  piano  to  sense  the  vibrations 
that  escape  a  person  able  to  hear 
the  music. 
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A  BLIND  MAN'S  CASH  REGIST  ER:— This  is  a  blind  man's  cash  reg- 
ister. I*  has  been  made  especially  in  Dayton.  O.,  for  a  sightless  merchant. 
Brass  strips  attached  to  the  adding  wheels,  with  the  numerals  stamped  on 
in   Braille,    cnahlo    its  owner    I  uch. 
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THE  BLESSING  OF  VISI01 

a  dispatch    Prom   Coin   ,1ms.  there  is  told  by  several] 
litfte  blind  i  .   would  like  to  see  if  they  were' 

permittc7i-To "/,ee  Fiir  ton  minutes,  and  only  ton  minutes.     Thej 
children,  whose  i  were  given  note,  were  young  children 

and  their  answers  give  us  some  valuable     thought     for     re-| 
flection. 

One  said  she  would  not  want  to  see,  but  would  rather 
spend  her  time  in  a  darkened  room  so  that  the  disappoint- 
ment  would  not  bo  so  kefn  at  Losing  her  sight  again;  another! 
would  look  out,  ,,i,  <;,„!'.;  great  out-of-doors  and  see  nature; 
in   its   beauty;   and  r    would  look   on   the  face   of  her; 

mother. 

It  is  n  ver\  fruitful  theme  for  reflection.  It  aids  us  in 
thinking  of  the  value  of  sight  and  we  who  can  see  realize 
{Uv   '"  to  us  if  wo  would  reflect  for  a  few 

moments  apon  the  though)  (hut  if  our  eves  were  to  be  closed 
,'""1  ll-1'1   forever  blotted  out,  what  are  the  things  on  which 

rould  desire  our  Lasl  vision  to  rest  .'  V.  bat  are  the  im- 
portant and  wonderful  things  to  us!  It  will  aid  us  in  deter- 
mining ou  valut 
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BLIND  LECTURER  WILL 
ADDRESS  LOCAL  POLES 

Dr.  not.  '1      b 

d   in   Manchester  today 

1    will    give   two     lectures      Sunday, 

before    the    Polish    people     of 

Dr.    Lipinski   will    talk     on: 

of  Mind  and  Nutrition."  and 

Diminish    Living      Expenses 

I  at  the  same  Time  Develop  Mental 

j.nd  Physical  Resistance." 

The    first    lecture    will    be    given    In 

1'e  afternoon  at  5o  'clock  at  SL  Cas- 

ilr's     hall.     Merrimack     and       Union 

■  nd  the  second  at  7  o'clock  at 

corner  of  Union  and 

.1   in  an  eminent  reusolo- 

Ist  sent  from  Europe  in  the  Interests 

!   a   delegate   of  the 

association   of   oculists,    of  the   educa- 

n  for   blind  children   of 

nd,    a    delegate      of      several 

and    humanitarian    societies 

of    Europe  as   well   as 

<wn  country. 

the  guests  of  American  physicians 
was   gran  I 

•  h    aa 
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Blind  "See"  Movie 


NEW  YORK,  Dec.  26. — Twelve  hundred  blind  mrn,  women 
and  children  sat  in  a  darkened  theatre  and  "law"  their  first  motion 
picture.  The  reading  of  an  atmospheric  narrative  with  a  rhythmic 
arrangement  together  with  special  music,  enabled  the  audience  to 
conceive  the  story  as  it  was  unreeled  on  the 

The  hero  of  the  story  was  a  bind 
company  which  produced  it  intends  to  make  other  pictures  m 
will  be  arranged  especially  for  blind  r%. 
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DECEMBER    25,    1924 
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A  fcer.t  Christmas  Gift. 

iristmas  story  conies 
uc  Ky..  concerning  a 
gift  thai  has  flooded  the  lives  of  two 
little  girls  with  light.  One  of  the 
girls  Is  13  years  old.  the  other  14, 
both  blind  from  birth. 

Sight  was  the  Christmas  gift  each 
received.  Is  there  a  Santa  Claus?  Ask 
either  of  these  girls. 

Tde  greatest  gift  that  could  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  blind  Is  sight.  A 
person  with  perfect  vision  might  shut 
his  eyes  and  keep  them  closed  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  for  hours,  and  then 
he  would  have  only  a  faint  conception 
of  what  blindness  means.  Only  the 
blind  can  fully  appreciate  the  bless- 
ing of  sight. 

We  doubt  if  in  all  Christendom 
there  was  a  heart  filled  with  more  joy 
on  Christmas  Day  than  contained  in 
the  hearts  of  those  little  girls  who 
were  successfully  operated  on  in  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind. 

Christianity  had  nothing  to  do .with 
the  restoration  of  sight  to  the  girls 
who  had  lived.  Sn  total  darkness  for 
more  than  13  years. 

But  if  it  were  not  for  the  religious 
beliefs  of  men  and  women  there 
would  be  no  schools  for  the  blind,  no 
hospitals,  no  havens  for  the  afflicted, 
no  skilled  surgeons  and  men  of 
medicine  who  todnly  do  those  things 
that  would  have  been  called  mlrr.cles 
2,000  years 
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It,  do  things  that  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury  BgO   were    thought    impossible. 
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inci  Man's  Dog- His  Eyes 


Although  he's  totally  blind,  Clyde  Rothrick,  33,  an  evangelist,  has  crosse'd 
•  2000-foot  railway  bridge  spanning  the  Grand  River  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Jlloh..  almost  every  day  for  a 'year.  On  his  perilous  journey's  he  is  ac- 
♦xmnpanied  only  by  his  dog,  "Silver."  A  false  step  and  an  oncoming 
train  would  hurl  Rothrick  50  feet  into  the  river — au  almost  certain  death. 
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DAMAGES  FOR 
SIGHTLESS  EYE 


Minnesota  Supreme  Court 
Upholds  $1836  Verdict 


.      Minn..       I  l'nil.,1 

on   his 

It    had 

1 1 


txeet  car  company 
was    de<  ided    today    by    the    Minnesota 
•     Court   with   a   ruling    that   re- 
moval   of    a    sightless    eye    necessitated 
isl    Ined    while   at  work 
entitle.  lured    man    to    compen- 

sation   under   the   Workmen's   Compen- 
act. 
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Blind  Wilkes-Barre 

Youth  Enjoys 
Visit  To  Queen  City 

KenheOli   Wi    I  lej    Perrj   returned  tol 
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a   visil    here    si  Ith    friends   ov<  r 
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unusual      ;ibout      Mr. 
Perry.         ll<     is    2C    years    old    an  - 1 


as    one   month 

ione; 
a  any 

-n!er  and 
he    follow! 

»  nd  to  any  door  that 

•Je   d>  ,  ially 

iT*niMwti  iu i 

and    :  -    on    the 

and    do< 

know   what   it   id   to   get   lust. 

Once   or    twice   a    year,    be    takes   a 

a   on   the   train   and 

nd  comes 

back   all  ae  Is-  not 

■inywhere    as    all    places 

him.        But    he    enjoys 

and    the    strange 

erybody  is  so  good  and 

a   fine   looking   youns 

nd   h    plea 

•   is   fond   of   music 

the   piano  and  can 

the    radio 

ry. 

blind 

>k   --1  mi  -  • 
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BLIND  OCULIST 
OF  POLAND  WILL 

LECTURE  HERE 

UxtJ^M*J>t1i3i    Lipinska    Is 

Coming  on  January 

18th 

Dr 

■  •  tour 

i    un- 

•  ntist' 

<~e     i" 

Mind 

- 
■ 


■  - 


ie   mind    controls    everything,'* 
ired    the    noted  'The 

not       only      control 
■  ns    but      it 
lem."    added    Dr.    Liplna 

only  after  ibe  chil  I  develops 
■/ill  power  that  the  un.it  u-ntative 
child  becomes  a  good  attentive  pu- 
pil and  shakes  his  chiMis.. 
habits  for  more  reasonable  and 
grown-up  habits." 

The  noted  lecturer   is  a   de!- 
of  the  School  of  Psychology  o. 
which     deals     with     abnormal     and 
blind    children,    a    delegate    of    the 
Union  of  Blind    - 

a  delegate  of  the  League  o'  Braille 
of  Brussels,  Belgium,  a  delegate  of 
ocieties   of   General    Balfourlel 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  a  dele- 
gate   of    the    Polish    oculist- physi- 
sicians    and    oculists.        Ordi 
•  r    being    in    this    round 
day  and  Is  touring  this  conn: 
jest  of  noted  American 
aiciana    and    occulists.      i  (1  ,i 
those  who  arc  blind  are  refusi 
pittance  to  this   country  under  the 
immigration  laws  b  . 

given     a     special     diplomatic 
passport. 
At  the  present  time  Dr.  Lipinska 
iking   on    a   theory    of    ' 
Bight    by    relaxation    of    the    mind." 
announce    favorable 
•  s      before     she      d< ; 
P^urope  in  a  few  months. 

Dr.  Lipinska  claims  that  eye 
glasses  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
within  the  next  few  years.  She 
claims  that  if  proper  treatment 
was  given  the  patient  that  g! 
would  not  be  necessary  and  fur- 
ther   declares    nothing    save    mal- 

:nent  of  the   eyes  ever   i 
the   wearing  of  sp< 

J>i\   Lipinska  is  reg  t  the 

International    Institute    for     "i 
Women  on  orchard  street.    She  will 
lecture    in    several      New      England 
cities   before   she   returns   abroad. 
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Has  Special  Skill 
in  Teaching  Blind 

i 


THE   BOSTON  HERALD 

Blind  Woman  to  Teach 
Gilpatric  in  Prison 



HARTFORD.  Ct.,  Jan.  8— The 
state  bo.rd  of  education  for  blind 
has  engaged  Miss  Marion  Darrah.  a 
blind  woman  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to 
teach  the  Braille  system  of  reading 
and  typewriting  to  Q.  Harodl  Gil- 
patric, former  state  treasurer  of 
Connecticut,  who  Is  serving  a  1S 
years'  sentence  at  Atlanta  for  em- 
bezzlement  from  th  eFirst  National 
Bank   at    Putnam. 

The  former  state  treasurer  aims 
to  lean  the  touch  system  of  type, 
writing  In  the  hope  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment  after  his  release  and  In 
that  way  earn  mone  yto  help  to  re- 
pay  some   of   his  defalcations. 
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BLIND  DOCTOR 
TALKS  IN  HOLY 
TRINITY  HALL 

Dr.     Melanie    Lipinsky     Ex- 
plains  Method   of 
Training  Blind 
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Blind  Man  Finds  Public  Honest 

IT*     L.   BORT  daily  takei%ckances  in  his  candy  business.     He  asks  his  customers 

J— #•     how  much  the  sweets  weigh  as  he  pours  them  on  the  scales.    "They  don't  take 

advantage  of  me,"  "he  says.     Mrs.  W.  A.  Wilsher  here  is  telling  Mr.  Bort  what  her 

turchase  weighs.— -Examiner  photo. 


L.  B< 
honesty  of  the  < 
■von. 
He  takPR  chance* 

■ 

hen    a 
blind    i 

"i'ii    it    weighed,     . ■  ■ 

. 

■    ho   or    sh 

uyi    ii     clo»i»)i  i    that 

way. 


Four  years  ago  Mr.  Bort  lost  his 
eyesight  in  an  automobile  accident. 
Now  ho  runs  a.  confectionery  store 
at  2707  South  San  Pedro  street,  and 
depends  on  the  buyers  to  teil  him 
what  the  scales  register. 

"And  they  don't  take  advant&gfe 
of  me,"  he  said. 

"They  are  more   honest,   perl 

I    sec.       If    It's    nunc 
id,    they    say    so." 
•     e,   said    Mr,    Boi  ( .   <lid    a 
customer   t  fit  by   the  situ- 

Ett   loll.  \       II  ,      l,,,y 

bill, 

Ight    him." 

Mi.    Boft. 

Mr  inrles  City 

i  I i veil  in  I.os  Angeloa  fo 

He    is   making   a  sucj 

business,  and  i  be  ci  tdli 

o   the  fact   that  th| 

est. 
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MME.  LIPINSKA 
AD;Dft£SSES  MEETING 

Madime  Melanie  Lipinska.     Polish 

patriot,     liljjnl      win>  ~"j i     of    a 

>r    of   medicine    from 
the   Aca<lemie   de   Medicine   in   Paris. 
eaker  before  more  than  300  of 
her  fellow  countrymen  at  the  Polish 
Brook  street,     last 
evening.        Mme-.     Lipinska     outlined 
in     her     talk     the     proper     methods 
mothers  to   take  to   bring   their  chil- 
dren   up   in    the   knowledge  of  truth, 
righteousness      and       property      and 
sj.oke  mainly  to  older  women,  asking 
they    refrain    from    the    use    of 
:ol  in  any  of  its  forms. 
Mme.  Lipinska.  at  the  start  of  her 
tional  talk,  stated  that  she  was 
norary,  but  earned.       She  also 
that  she  had  not  come  here  to 
e    medicine     nor    to    comptte 
is,    hut    rather    to    study 
nethods  so  that  on  her  return 
to   her   homeland    she  might   use   the 
a    methods    to    advantage,    es- 
ly    among   young   children    who 
oat  their  sight. 
"The   last   few  years  of  my   life — I 
am  now  69 — I  want  to  spend  in  bene. 
the  young  children  of  my  na- 
■  untry   who   are   afflicted    with 
-  at,"    she    stated.        "I    am 
spiritual    doctor    than    a 
ioner.   she  added,   and 
doctor. 
•■He  de  medicine 
I    did    not     come    to    thi3 
Hce,     hut     rather    to 
I   might  use   my  learning 
on    my    return    to    the 
ne  in  Polish,  to 
1  untrymen,     many     of 

Ush,   the   elderly 
irrled       a      message       to 
'  old.  and   to  older 

v*  outlined   the   proper  diet 

n    and    In 
lause  that  total 
from    liquor    was    ncces- 
ilth. 
other  part   r?  her  educational 
id    mothers 

eportment. 
ourlshment 
-il   menus   thai 

ad   aid 
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•iua«  at   the  close  of  her 
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"Not  Hard  At  All" 
Says  Former  Blind 
Newsboy  Who  Has 
Attained  Ambition 
Of  Owning  Store 

By  JOsfc^m^:  VAX  DB  GRIFT 

Fred  Smith/blind  Akron  former 
newsdealer,  has  left  his  cold  haunt 
down  by  the  postoffice  to  go  into 
trade. 

Candy,  chewing  gum.  cigarets,  to- 
bacco, gloves,  soap,  lead  pencils  and 
shoe  strings  now  constitute  Fred's 
stock,  and  the  number  is  1252  S. 
Main  st. 

After  two  weeks'  experience  as  a 
merchant  Fred  says  he  likes  it  fine. 
•'Akron   people  are  certainly  good 
to  me,"  he  says. 

It  was  after  an'  auto  accident  in 
which   he    was    hurt   several    months 

ed     thai 
"hollerin'  "      at      the      news      stand 
wasn't  so  good. 

Hurl    Side   to    Veil 
"It    hurt    my    side    to    holler."    be 
.   "and   so   I    thought    I'd   start   h 
store." 

After  considering  any    numbei 
desirable  sites  Fred  finally  found  a 
place  close  to  the      Firestone  about 
the   size  of  a   pocket      handkerchief 
which  suited  his  requirements. 

His    brother-in-law      put      up    th 
store.      His  sisters  picked   out  some 
blni?l5il  cloth   to   line   it    with.   Fred 
laid   out      his      stock.      And    Vaughn 
Rooker.  on  >  of   Fred's   friends,   i 
along  and   bought      twi 
rap." 

Business    has    been      brisk      ever 
Pre  :  ba  -  put  in  a  little  i 

arm;    bta 

brother-in-law    Is      going      to   fix    up 

to    keep    the 

lieu     warn 

solos  to  put 

fn  a  line  of  | 

He  1  ita   by   meant 

•     point     pi  lot  kDd    It's    no 

trouble  a i   all  m   I 

Diddle  '>' 
flooi    and  bi 

h:'i>  am, 

Happiest  in   111  i 

"Happy  "I'll    BI 

am. 

bis  w  Ith  I   lot  of  blind 
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old  Stanley  Kazak.  who  used  to  take 
«  half  hour  off  ei  ..  lo  read 

him  >hp 

it  at  one  of  th«  ru 
<Oops  now  working 

m,rtn,  =  !,t  lo  h  widoived 

mo: 

1    'ouid   onl;  J. 

to  read  to  me."  3a 
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FOR  BENEFIT  OF 
'       A  BLIND  MAILER 

Entertainment  and  D 
Are  Being  Arranged 
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BLIND  MAN'S  LOST 

SUITCASE   SOUGHT 

hi  ut 

• 

■ralsasiuss 
bs*  on  th*  irtrs*' 
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Blind  Ionian 
Suoo  Baugliter 
For$2,000Loan 

Says  She  Advanced  Cash  to 
Buy  Home  When  Brook- 
lyn Rents  Got  Too  High; 


I 


Was  Taken  to  Almshouse 


Worked,  Paid  Board  Too 

Court  Dismisses  Case  When 
Suu»iu-lLavv  and  Wife  Agree 
t«/j£elurn  SI, 500  to  Her 

Blind  and  almost  totally  deaf,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Coleman,  ninety  four  ;. 
old,  6at  in  the  witness  chair  in  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn  yesterday, 
bobbing  softly.  The  questions  shouted 
at  her  by  a  lawyer  came  to  her  e 
as  a  sort  of  indistinct  murmur,  bui 
i    her   granddaug  adii  g    a 

her  side,  repeated  them  to  her,  the 
understood,  and  answered  in  a  shrill 
quavering  voice,  as  she  rocked  gcntlj 
back  and  forth. 

ra,  Coleman  had  go: 
court  to  compel  her  daughter  Julia  to 
pay  back  52,000  which  Mrs.  Colem 
once  gave  h<r  on  condition  that  Julia. 
care  of  h*r.  But  Julia,  after 
taking  the  money,  had  placed  her  in 
the   poorh  ^ed. 

Kept  $1,000  for  Her  Funeral 
Three   years   ago   Mrs.    Coleman    had 
he  bank  ■  nig  w  itli 

on-in-law,    Mr.   and 
«t    1 59  Washinj 
Park,     }lr«ok';.  kept     going 

ivf,  and 
liich  was 
of    their 
own.     M ; 

1    to   put   up   $2,000 

■    ■  ourt, 

hey    could    all    live 

loft  just  $1,000  in 

"igh  to  insure  a  d   cent  burial. 

Bradya   agreed    to    '  her 

■:eht  the   I 

pt  me   shut   up 
me    out.       I 

I    looked    after,   and    I    did 
,-  and   I   wai  And 

urd. 
and 
«  I  to  pay  board,  i 

r    lMughtrr    Takat    Her 

laughter   led   bar  from 

Wei- 

•>  a  week 
and 
with 

.(ton, 
now. 


until  finally  Justice  Callaghan  stopped 
the  proceedings  and  called  both  attor- 
neys into  conference.  After  a  discus- 
sion a  compromise  was  arrived  at 
whereby  Mrs.  Coleman  will  receive 
SI, 500.  Justice  Callaghan  then  dis- 
missed the  suit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brady  denied  they  had 
treated  Mrs.  Coleman  cruelly  or  placed 
her  in  an  almshouse,  but  admitted  that 
they  had  received  the  $2,000. 

Mrs.  Coleman  was  taken  to  and  from 
the  court  in  a  taxicab  and  was  con- 
stantly attended  by  the  daughter  and 
granddaughter  with  whom  she  is  living;. 
A  son,  Daniel  R.  Coleman,  who  died 
ten  years  ago,  was  an  Alderman  from 
Brooklyn. 
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MAILERS  WILL  DANCE  TO 

AID  BUND  COMRADE 

Members  pt  the  Boston  Mailers' 
Benefit  Association,  as  a  testimonial 
to  Thomas  P.  Horty,  an  associate*', 
mailer,  who  has  been  blind  for  the 
past  three  years,  have  arranged  fo; 
an  entertainment  and  dance  /'in 
Roughan's  Hall  the  evening  <  f 
February  16. 

Johnny  Riley.  CrrarJeS^own,  is 
Chairman  of  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee. 

One     special     feature     will     be     a 
"Frisco  Tango"  contest,  open  to  all, 
and    a    silver    cup    will    be    awarded 
the  winner.     The  entertainment  com 
8      Includes     John      D.      Keefe, 
treasurer;    Roy    Green,    Marty    Crat 
fey,      Dick     Sweeney,     Joe     O'Brien. 
••!ley.  rjentj 
Noonan,      Skip      Scannell 
Brennan.      Stephen    Howard.    Garret 
Kiley,  Thomas  Kiley,  William  Flana- 
gan,  Walter   Finn,    Eddie   Ranagan, 
i    Robinson,    Michael    Donovan. 
..•minings,    William    Blake  and' 
John      Brennan      Maurice      Hurley, 
Frank  Mulcahey  and  James  Blake 
^  i  ii  — a— — I 
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Eclipse  Restores  Sight 
To  Man  Blind  7  Years 

Refusing   Glass.    Tretola   Gazes 

rSnn,   Then   Collapses; 
Seef  in  Few  Hours 

Trotola.  )lind  for  seven  years 
from  catnracts  over  hi?  ayes,  gazed  full 
^lipse  last  Saturday,  refusing 
to  wear  the  smoked  glass  his  children 
urged.  An  the  moon  crossed  tho  sun 
and  finally  passed  from  sight  he 
watched  and  then  collapsed  in  his  chair 
from  terrific  shooting  pains  in  his  I 

he     suffer 
treme    puin,    but    as    it    grew    lea 
DO' I  nrlv 

and  at   last   he  was  able  to  plainly 
his  children  and  the  objects  surround- 
him. 

rk,  who  hnd 
perf' 
tlon 
TrH  home  al      '  I  root. 

■ 
temporary. 
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13-Yfear-Id  Pianist  to  Play 

Merjorie    Roth,    a    thirteen-year-old 

anist,    will    give    a    recital    for    the 

benefit    of    the    blind    to-night    at    the 

Church   CTTarity  foundation,  Herkimer 

Street  and  Albany  Avenue,  Brookl""- 
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Blind  from  Birth  She 
Graduates  with  Honor 


NEW  YORK,  Jan.  28— Rosalie 
Cohen,  18  years  old  and  blind  from 
birth,  a  girl  who  never  knew  her 
parents,  was  graduated  as  an  honor 
student  tonight  from  Bay  .Ridge 
high  school,  Brooklyn.  The  spec- 
tators, among  whom  were  numerous 
inmates  of  the  Sunshine  home,  the 
only  home  Rosalie  ever  knew, 
cheered  her  as  she  was  led  forward. 

She  wants  to  go  to  a  university, 
specialize  in  music  and  devote  the 
rest  of  her  life  to  teaching  music 
to  the    blind. 

"You  don't  need  eyes  to  see  the 
beauty    of    music,"    she    said.** 


'  AND,  M!CH..  SENTINEL 


/TUfere  isja  rare  treat  in  store  for 
theioiwJ  Rythians  and  their  friends, 
as  imrmiflwPrelate  Frederick  S.  At- 
woocHm^  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  will  lec- 
ture in  Holland  ,on  next  Thursday 
Ing,  Jan.  22nd.  His  subject  has 
not  yel  been  announced,  but  it  will  be 
either  "Happiness:  A  Message  of  Op- 
timism"   or    "Kraternalism." 

Those   who   have   heard   the   ' ' HUp d 

Optimist,"  as  Mr.  Atwo-od  is  frequent- 

illed,   cannot   speak  too   highly   of 

his   ability   as   a   lecturer  ami    enter- 

i.   and    those   who   will   have    the 

opportunity    to    hoar    him    are    indeed 

very    fortunate.       It    was    due    to       Urn 

thai     he    will    lecture    in    Grand 

is  on  Wednesday     evening     thai 

local   order   was   able   to   secure    his 

sen  h  i    lecture   in    HoH&nd    on 

rho   frrrrrrrr 


</ 
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J/fs/td,  S«vs  Blind  Woman 

- 


.  Bv  Pacific  A  Atlantic  i 
•ed  by  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boerum  (left),  and  grand- 
daughter Mrs.  Loretta  Sommenfroh,  Mrs.  Catherine  Coleman,  y^, 
blind  and  deaf,  appeareu  ii  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  court  in  suit! a|ain8t 
daughter,  Mrs.  Julia  Brady,  and  husband,  charging  they  took  $2,000 
promising  lifelong  home,  but  took  her  to  poorhouse  instead. 

(Copyright:   1925:  Pacibc  &  Atlantic  Photo»,  Inc.} 
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BLINDED  LAD 
FIND'S  WORLD 
OF  SYMPATHY 


No  Prophet  Needed 

to  Foretell  He'll 

Be  Cared  For 

WoodroM   Williams'  Benefit  Fund 

Roy  Burlew    $lu0.o<i 

C.    Hoover    I 

Lawson    Reno    I 

Mrs.  Gleeson  .Murphy 

W;    S.    Hazel    

Mrs.    K.    J.    Meyers.    Liver- 
more    

Mrs.   A.   Hirseh    

J.  N.  Owens  and  son,  Cal-.  . 

noun     10.0'J 

Maud   C.rady 

sjiius  Rosenfeld   10.00 

Mrs.  A.  Rosenfeld J o.<<« 

Prank    Dell    6.00 

Dr.   O.    B.    Heavnn    

Norbert  Ldmbach   

Mr   and  Mrs.  \v.  S.  Sturg 

Bennett   

H.  "Wilbur  Bottorf   6.00 

Sam   Levy   

J.    .1.    Hill    

.Mrs.   C.    H    Willnte    L"0 



Total      
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HELP  FOR  THE  BLIND  ASKED 


^ SBy  Ding 


/I 


BROOKLYN    CITIZEN 
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BUND.  SOW!  WRITER 


Charles    Astin.    of    Atlanta.    Ga.,    tf^ 

•    'ragtime'     song     v.  ruer.    who 

blind,  is  still  turnit.. 

ng  which  won  him  his  titl^gflflf 

Georgia    Jubilee/'ry^llneJ]     ,„ 

TTOsTON   POST, 
I*EBRUARY    3.    1923 


.Howard  Baker  of  Spokane.  Wash.,  a 
•■    of    th*>    Bureau     of 
Fncravlnir   and    Printing,    spent   thrf» 
yarn     and     11     days     encravlo*     th<» 
•     the   h»-K<1    of    .in    or- 
pin.    There     are     276 

marks    and    12    lines. 
•h»    time    Baker    completed    th« 
anrk  he  ha«  h»>fome  blind  and  Insane, 
and  Is  now  In  an  asylum! 


Through  the  Ages  and  many  oth- 
er  writings,    including    Student    P 
Life   in    Foreign    Countries.    For    theso 
she  has  received 
•noney    and    recognition    from    the 
French  socle- 

For  the  benefit  of  medicine  Dr.  Lip- 
inska  once  fasted  for  40  days,  going 
without  water  for  30  days  and  living 
on  water  and  orange  Juice  for  \r<  i  »-» 
this  to  prove  that  the  system  can  take 
up  water  from  the  atmosphere,  through 
ng  and  compresses.  In  the  inter- 
of  science  this  proved  that  ulcera- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  Intestines 
could  be  healed,  not  being  hurt  by  sol- 
id foods  of  any  kinds  during  the  fast- 
ing period. 

Dr.  Lipinska  Is  travelling  through 
America  as  a  representative  of  Po- 
land to  study  the  newest  methods  for 
the  blind  in  this  country.  Her  view  of 
blindnes6  is  optimistic  and  she  claims 
that  the  blind  can  see,  the  de^f  hear 
and  the  dumb  speak,  if  the  mind  Is 
centered  on  this  and  there  Is  sufficient 
professional  training.  Dr.  Lininska 
claims  that  we  possess  every  office  in 
*he  subconscious  mind  and  that  these 
forces  become  more  powerful  when 
one  sense  is  lost. 

Since  coming  to  America  Dr.  Lipin- 
ska has  lectured  in  many  of  the  larg- 
er cities  of  the  country,  being  greeted 
by  large  audiences,  many  prominent 
medical  authorities  hearing  her.  she 
also  attended  the  convention  for  pre- 
vention of  the  blind  held  at  New  York 
and  while  in  that  city  was  re 
by  the  late  President  Harding,  f 
Ambassador  Jueserand  of  France  and 
many   other    notables. 

Dr.  Lipinska  will  remain  in  Norwich 
until  Monday  when  she  leaves  f.<* 
T&hIiIiii,  inn,  JJ.  I!.,  tft  tww«  shortly 
Tor    Europe    and    Poland. 


Wales  Wins  Heart  of 

Country  Folk  by  Picking 

Blind  Girl  for  Dance 

DON,  Feb  8.— The  Prince, 
of  Wales  laFt  night  made  a  fine 
impression  upon  the  townspeople 
of  Melton-Mowbray  in  Leicester- 
shire through  the  attentions  he 
showed  to  a  blind  girl  who  was 
among  the  guests  at  a  ball  given 
by    the    British    Legion. 

When    the    Prince    learned    that 
s     Mabel    Southgate,    a    former 
Echool   teacher,  who  lost   her  sight 
during    the    influenza  in 

1918  was  present,  he  immediately 
expressed  a  desire  to  dance- with 
her. 

Mils  Southgat*  was  led  across 
the  floor  and  introduced  to  the 
Prince,  who  fox-trotted  and  talked 
affably  with  her  throughout  the 
dance  and  three  encores.  Wales 
Inquired  sympathetically  aboui  her 
affliction  and  then  talked  to  her 
about  his  approaching  visit  to 
South   Africa  and   Argentina 

Conversation  turned  to  the  radio, 
and  Miss  Southgate  said  shr-  had 
heard  the  Prince  r  it.   He 

remarked  he  supposed  he  would 
have  to  make  numerous  speeches 
during  his   tour. 
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Prince  of  Wales  Makes 
Blind  Girl  Grateful 


NMtWICH    (Can*.)   fJ  JLL»T-N  Of 

BLrWp_PQLt6H    DOCTOR 

ARRIVES    IN    NORWICH 


• 

ch  on 

LONDON,  Feb.  8.— The  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  fairy  prince 
to  a  blind  girl  the  other  night.  He  had  unexpectedly  visited  a 
British  Legion  ball.  Dancing  with  the  daughters  of  milkmen 
and  farmers  he  made  himself  extremely  popular.  He  noticed  the 
sightless  young  woman  sitting  alone,  and  asked  to  be  presented. 
Then  he  insisted  that  she  dance  with  him  twice,  skilfully  guiding 
her  through  the  maze  of  merrymakers.  ■ 

"What  a  charming  gentleman,"  said  the  blind  girl. 
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Uncle  Robert,  Here, 
Describes  Joy  Of  Aiding 
Blind,  Crippled  Children 

Idless  father  of  a  thousand 
■i  en: 
Impossible? 

In  one  case  only,  it  i.<=  not.  And 
that  one  case  is  the  case  of  "Uncle 
rt."  For  Uncle  Robert — he  owns 
other  name — although  he  has  -no 
children  of  his  own,  has  been  for  a 
score  of  years  the  foster  father  of 
thousands  of  blind  and  crippled  chil- 
dren. And  his  family  is  growing  every 
day. 

Gets   Hundreds  of   Letters. 


As  lie  sat  in  a  St.  Paul  hotel  Tues- 
d.iv  nisht,  looking  over  the  pictures  of 
his  children,  thumbinjj  over  the  luin- 
Of  letters  that  come  to  him 
from  them  every  day,  picking  out  one 
her"  and  there  to  rend  over  nz.i'n 
while  love,  like  a  radiant  lighj,  shone 
from  his  eves,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
why  children  love  him. 

see  tears  in  my  eyes."  he 
Hdd,  "but  that  is  not  because  I  am 
sad.  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world.  They  are  tears  of  joy  because 
my  children  love  me  and  because  I 
can  help  them." 
For  20  years,  although  he  is  pos- 
of,  such  wealth  that  he  might 
loll  aboard  a  yacht  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, winter  and  summer,  with 
never  a  thought  of  work  or  worry,  he 
has  devoted  all  his  time  to  bringing 
joy  to  blind  and  crippled  children, 
re  his  children.  He  calls  them 
that,  always,  when  he  speaks  of  them. 
And  to  them  he  is  Uncle  Robert. 

In     New    York,    his      home,      he      is 

normal    school    child 

b        he  unfortunate  handi- 

rtoij- 

•  erybody  In  New  York  knows 
him.     Hundi 
other    a 

\  n  d  h  e  'i  n  - 

those      letters 

Difs      only 

with  ;>  netlmtf  with  al 

letter;     but    not    one    of      his 

hi    to    hear 

from    him. 

Paul  he  la  restinsr  this 

f  children 

look  a 

-   it .     Bui    he   la  "the 

w  urld  " 

'    himself    relui  tan! 

mix  ii  ii.    "I 

id    Hie 
Ran     Away    Whrn     1fi. 

D     until     1 

I 

'I      do, 
my 

i 


"I    made   up   my  mind  then    that     J 
would  devote    the   rest    of   mv    life    to 
bettering   the    homes    of   child' 
bringing   children   and   the 
t&thers    as    well    as    mothers,     closer 
together,    to    bringing    all    the    joy   I 
could   to   the   unfortunate   Uttl« 
man   beings    who    have    been    cheated 
of   those    things   we   normal   persons 
hold  so  dear." 

One  of  Uncle  Robert's  hobbies  is 
"Parents  day"— not  Mother's  Dav. 
not  Father's  Day— a  day  on  which 
both  father  and  mother  stand  on 
the  same  plane,  loved  and  never 
feared  by  their  children.  And  that 
day  V*  every  day  in  the  year, 

NEW    YORK    JOURNAL* 


HOME  FOR  CRIPPLED 

/  TvXCONQUCT  CLINIC 

It  ^s/J  announced  that  the 
Brooklyn  Tlome  fopx^nd.  Crippled 
and  Defective  Child  renrftts  been 
granted  a  license  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  to  conduct  an 
orthopedic  hospital  and  clinic  at 
Nos.  277-283  Hicks  street. 

The  license  was  granted  at  a! 
recent  meeting  of  the  board  after 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
buildings  and  equipment  The 
Daughters  of  Wisdom,  who  con- 
duct St.  Charles  Hospital  at  Port 
Jefferson,  are  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  hospital  and   clinic. 

BROOKLYN    TIMES 


STEELE,  BLIND  PIANIST, 
^TO  PLAY  AT  CARCTON  "Y" 

•  ffl  E.  Steele,  the  twenty. 
yea»-old  blind  musician  will  appear 
In  <fj»ii&o  recital  at  the  Carlton  Ave- 
nue^ratlch   Y.   M.   C.   A..    405   Ca. 

iue,  tomorrow  evening.     The  pur- 

of  the    recital    is    to    aid    young 

le,    who  has    been   blind    since  he 

a    month     old.     to    continue    his 

musical  studies  in  Kurope.    He  gradu- 

I    last    year    from    the    Maryland 

•ol   for  the  Deaf  and    Blind  '    Mr 

will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Oeorc 

I  dres.     soloist,     of    the     Bangfist 

Temple,   and   Willis   S.    Burnh 
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came  luddenlj  blind  while  at  ichool 
ih-.  u  lane}  was  called  and  pronounced 
Hi-   trouble   due  (•>   nervous    breakdown 

His   in 
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blood  of  this  heart  of  mine  runs  slowejH 
warms  with  sympathy  and  love  toward  thaJv 
who  cannot  see  with  his  eyes. 

And  yet  I  have  never  known  a  blind  man  whjjfl 
not  patient  and  of  sweet  spirit. 

One  of  the  happiest  memories  of  my  college  day 
that  of  the  hours  spent  in  reading  to  a  blind  man 
of  his  great  appreciation.      His  fine  and  noble  sj 
often  crosses  my  path  in  the  midst   of   anxietieJ 
problems  and  it  tells  me  to  be  patient  and  not  too  f 
ful. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  life  of  that  rdi 
able  man,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  ofr  nearly  a  quajfl 
a  century  directed  the  New  York  World — while  bl 
But,  oh,  how  much  he  saw! 

And  I  wonder  how  many  realize  that  ihe  great 
signer  of  ships  and  yachts,  John  B.  Herreshoff, 
totally  blind?  This  blind  man's  fingers  wil 
delicate  touch  created  the  greatest  examples  of 
winners  and  pleasure  vessels  that  have  ever  be 
Just  consider  that  he  was  the  head  as  well 
founder  of  that  great  shipbuilding  house  and  tha 
was  blind  from  the  age  of  151 

How  very  little  we,  who  have  eyes,  actually  $ 

Just  to  look  into  the  face  of  this  world  with  its 
ness  of  beauty  and  opportunity  is  a  privileJS^ 
should  time  be  wasted — why  should  there  be 
cuse  whatsoever  for  repining  or  complaint? 

Even  when  the  eyes  gather  the  gray  rays  and 
enters,  the.  lights  in  the  heart  should  never  a 
flicker. 


April  19  1883] 
A  BLIND  MILLIE. 

I  knew  a  man  blind  from  his  youth  who 
not  only  went  about  his  own  neighborhood 
without  a  guide,  turning  up  to  his  neigh- 
bor's gate  or  door  as  unerringly  as  if  he  had 
the  best  of  eyes,  but  who  would  go  many 
miles  on  an  errand  to  a  new  part  of  the 
country.  He  seemed  to  carry  a  map  of  the 
township  in  the  bottom  of  his  feet,  a  most 
minute  and  accurate  survey.  lie  never  took 
the  wrong  road,  and  he  knew  the  right 
house  when  he  had  reached  it.  He  was  a 
miller  and  fuller,  and  ran  his  mill  at  night 
while  his  sons  ran  it  by  day.  He  never 
made,  a  mistake  with  his  customers'  bags  or 
wool,  knowing  each  man's  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  He  frightened  a  colored  man  whom 
be  detected  stealing,  as  if  he  had  seen  out 
of  tha  hack  of  his  head.  Such  facts  show 
OM  how  delicate  and  sensitive  a  man's  rela- 
tion to  outward  nature  through  his  bodily 
may  become.—  The  Century. 
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The  Blind_3Ian.  With  a  Gun 


\NK  CRANK 

Simon  '  aim  arc  EO°d-     Rut  when  these 

Mind  man  with  a  gun. 

It  is  well    I  and   you    cannot   accomplish   much   unless 

you  arc  wholly-devoted  to  some  principle,  hut  If  you  are  ignorant  at  the 
same  time  you  are  a  blind  man  with  a  pun. 

Mr.   Bryan   is  doubtless  sincere  in   his  opposition  to  evolution. 

It  is  well  for  a  man  I  William  !  .  •  I  must  and 

will  b  "    But  he  is  of  value  only  when  hi  ■  truth. 

Doubtless  many  in  Russia  are  in  earnest.     Doubt!-  vikl, 

communists  and  anarchists,  many  of  them,  are  sincere.    They  are  blind 
men  \\  tth  a*g' 

The  purpose  of  education  and  learning  what  the  past  has  to  say  to 
us  is  largely  to  he  blindfold  from  our  - 

Anyone  can  be  in  earnest,  but  it.  takes  time  and  patience  to  become 
Informed.     Earnestness  is  only  good  wli-  Ided  to  k: 

Those  who  can  see,  that  is  those  who  are  informed  and  in  possession 
bf  the  truth,  should  be  arm-  teet  themselves  and  the  In r: 

bystanders  against  the  shooting  that  ol  place  among  the  unin- 

formed. 

Intelligence    persists.      Truth    is   mighty   and   will    prevail.      Wrong 
fails  eventually. 

But  all  this  does  not  prevent  that  which  is  e\  il  from  doing  much 
harm  when  it  is  in  possession  of  the  means  of  1 

The  hordes  of  Germans  and  Austrian*  -were  doubtless  very  sir. 
in  the  late  war,  but  they  were  not  informed. 

It  is  not  man's  first  duty  to  be  honest  and  candid.    It  is  his  first  duty 
to  inform  himself.     Honesty  and  candor  are  of  no  value  in  n: 
man. 

No  man  has  been  able  to  calculate  the  damage  that  is  done  by  ignor- 
ance.    It  has  destroyed  the  lives  of  thousands,  it  has  encoura 
it  has  been  fatal  to  nations. 

The  time  was  when  people  nsed  to  gather  In  the  churches  and  pray 
against  the  advance  of  a  pestilence.    Nowad  .-id. 

#<  i    One  is  earnestness  without  Information  and  tho  other  is  ba 

actual    knowledge. 
NORWEGIAN  QUEEN   VISITS   HOME   FOR  BLIND   B\BIES        lt  makea  no  difference  what  a  fine  and  noble  character  the  captain 
Th*  Nrtr»»«,«  r»  t       i  ^^^j  nf  a  ship  may  have  unless  he  is  master  of  the  art  of  i 

orwegtan  yuccn  has  long  been  interested UTafflictcd  children,  makes  io  matter  how  grand  and  noble  a  general  does  not 

specially  those  who  are  handicapped  with  blindness.  understand  the  art  of  war. 

[Copyright,  1025.  I»y  The  BfcClure  Newspaper  Syndicate. 
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miles  and  expended  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  that  look  and  was 
healed. 

"What  a  glorious  vision  that  was 
for  him.  All  it  had  cost  him  was 
repaid  a  thousandfold.  Yet  that  can 
only  serve  as  the  faintest  hint  of 
the  happiness  in  3eeing  Jesus  by 
the  eye  of  faith;  and  He  is  to  be 
see  i  now  for  the  asking. 

Look  and  livp. 

How  many  there  are  who  have 
heard  about  Christ,  of  His  love  for 
men,  of  His  death,  and  yet  have 
never  seen  Him  as  their  Saviour. 
How  often  we  look  upon  His  suf- 
fering and  yet  do  not  see  Him. 
Many  people  there  were  on  the  ouU 
skirts  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
■.he  crucifixion,  who,  in  idle  curi- 
osity, watched  for  half  a  day  and 
>nly  saw  threo  Jews  dying.  They 
leheld  the  greatest  wonder  of 
•vorld's  history,  and  turned  away 
lot  knowing  that  they  had  been 
jpectators  to  that  which  angels  de- 
sired to  look  into. 

"Whoever  looks^upon  the  cross 
and  sees  only  a  saintly  martyr,  or 
an  example  of  perfect  innocence 
and  patient  suffering,  sees  no  more 
than  the  Roman  soldiers  that 
watched  about  the  cross  while 
Jesus  was  dying.  The  only  thing 
that  can  save  the  soul  is  to  look 
npon  the  cross  with  a  moved  heart; 
feel  a  thrill  of  mastering  thankful- 
ness; be  moved  to  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  personal  insufficiency;  and 
embrace  God's  love  in  childlike 
faith. 

Have  you  ever  caught  a  vision  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross,  dying  for 
YOUR  sins?  Has  His  suffering  been 
Indelibly  Impressed  upon  the  tab- 
'  your  heart?  There  are  no 
people  in  the  world  so  blind  to  thn 
pathos,  the  tenderness  and  the 
fewer  of  the  death  of  Jesus  as 
those  who  have  had  It  set  forth 
them  all  their  lives  and  have 
looked  so  long  at  it.  without  emo- 
tlon  or  faith  that  they  can  not  see 
ft  now  at  all. 

Am    r  speaking  to  you?  Look  to 
oss,  and  live.     Christ  died  for 

)    WORLO-H 
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BLIND  OMAHA  SAVANT 
TJBTOTJW  LECTURE  TOUR 
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DEBATE  SHARP  AT    ' 
HEARING  ON  REAL 
ESTATE  LICENSES 


Proponents   of    Measure    Cite    In 

stances  of  Sharp  Practice 

in  the  Business 


ANTAGONISM    IS    EVIDENT 


Opponents  Say  Bill  Is  Unnecessary 

and  Reform  Should  Come  from 

Within  Own  Ranks 


Smoldering  antagonism  between  two 
gToups  of  real  estate  men,  contrary  minded 
on  House  bill  GSR,  in  which  provision  ils  made 
for  the  licensing  of  real  estate  brokers 
and  salesmen  and  for  establishing  a  Real 
Estate  Commission,  threatened  to  break 
into  flame  several  times  at  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  legislative  Committee  on  State 
Administration  today.  Personal  charges 
threatened  to  enter  the  discussion  and  the 
chairman  at  one  time  remarked  to  the  at- 
torney for  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Ex- 
change, speaking  for  the  opponents,  that 
in  his  long  experience  on  the  Hill  he  had 
frequently  found  that  organization  on  the 
defensive  when  legislative  matters  affecting 
the   public   came   up. 

W.  Franklin  Burnham,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Real  Estate  Exchange,  at 
first  amazed  the  oommittee  by  asking  for 
a  postponement  because  the  attorney  who 
had  been  associated  with  the  drafting  of 
the  bill  was  unable  to  be  present.  When 
this  was  refused  Mr.  Burnham  outlined  the 
bill  as  being  proposed  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  dishonest  and  sharp  practice  and 
sketched  the  development  of  the  bill  In  the 
past  two  years,  intimating  that  a  difference 
of  opinion  had  arisen  between  the  State  and 
the  Boston  exchanges  over  the  ultimate 
form  of  the  measure. 

Need  of  Such  Licenses 

Raymond  P.  Delano,  counsel  for  the 
Dorchester  Real  Estate  Board,  recorded 
that  body  in  favor  ot  the  bill  and  said 
such  a  licenso  was  as  Important  as  a 
license  for  attorneys  or  doctors  of  medicine, 
for  navigators,  loan  agencies.  Insurance 
agents.  Junk  dealers,  prlvato  detectives, 
:  i  ik2  coke  dealers  or  stock  and  bond 
salesmen.  Tfo  railed  attention  to  "fly-by- 
nlght"  brokers  who  collect  a  deposit  on 
potential  sales  and  then  refuse  to  return 
that  deposit,  particularly  to  Ignorant  peo- 
■  iilo  not  familiar  with  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  bill,  he  said,  would 
protect  the.  public  and  would  also  protect 
IS.  He  rend  a  long  list  of  ottv-i 
States  which  h-ivo  similar  legislative  I 

Former  Reprcsontu:  |    Fowli  r  of 

Jamaica  T'laln  naid  twenty-five  states  have 
laws  llcennlng  brokers  and  that,  flve  morn 
are    oonsldorlnr  Ha    also 

Sited  rjincx  of  fnuidul-  I 

i\    Oaston    '  of   the 

Lowell  Real  r.*tato  Exchange,  said  that 
board  favored  tho  bill  and  Rot*  i-r  i,  Brlggi 
of    Melrose    said  do    agencj 

needed  to  raise  the  standards   ol 


Iness.  Joseph  Martin  of  Marblehead  spoke 
against  land  development  projects  In  which 
pianos  or  other  prizes  were  offered  as  a 
stimulus  to  land  sales,  a  phase  of  selling 
which,  he  said,  would  be  changed  by  the 
bill.  Opposition  to  the  bill,  he  said,  was  due 
to  petty  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Susan  T.  Esler,  a  real  estate  broker 
of  Wilmington,  and  F.  P.  Greenwood  also 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Blind  Man  in  Opposition 

Alfred  Ela,  blind  real  estate  operator! 
of  45  Bromfield  street,  was  the  first  * 
speaker  of  the  opposition.  He  said  the; 
bill  added  to  the  accumulation  of  unneces-' 
sary  legislation  and  asserted  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  such  examples  of  sharp 
practice  as  had  been  cited.  Charles  PJ 
Rowley,  counsel  for  the  Boston  Real  Estate 
Exchange,  said  the  bill  was  vague  in  its 
phraseology  and  that  it  specifically  ex- 
empted the  real  estate  developer  from 
licensing.  He  said  it  represented  a  phase 
of  the  wave  of  paternalism  and  interfer-i 
ence  of  government .  in  business  which  has 
been  sweeping  the  country.  He  objected, 
he  said  to  the  inquisitorial  powers  granted 
a  licensing  board  and  felt  the  standards 
of  practice  could  be  better  worked  but  if 
this  were  a  growth  from  within  their  pro- 
fession. The  bill,  he  said,  was  theoreti- 
cally for  the  protection  of  the  public  but 
actually  was  a  movement  of  the  Massachu-i 
setts  board  for  a  kind  of  competition  which 
that  organization  disliked  and  that  the  or- 
ganization expected  to  derive  a  commercial 
advantage  by  the  display  in  offices  of  mem- 
bership cards.  This  statement  was  ob- 
jected to  by  Mr.  Burnham. 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 
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BfilND  MUSICIAN 
J         DIES  IN  STUDIO 

Frank  O'Brien,  Well  Known 
Teacher,  Expires  Shortly 
After  Giving  Lesson 

Frank  O'Brien.  47,  well-known  blind 
musician  of  Cambridge,  was  found  dead  J 
on  a  couch  in  his  studio  rooms  in  the 
Huntington  chambers,  30  Huntington 
avenue,  late  yesterday  afternoon,  short- 
ly after  he  had  finished  giving  a  les 
He  was  lound  by  Alfred  W.  Clair  a 
fellow  music  teacher,  with  a  studio  In 
the  same  building.  Medical  Examiner 
Leary  viewed  the  body  and  pronounced 
death  due  to  natural  causes.  The  body 
was   removed    to   Cambridge. 

Mr.     O'Brien    had    been    blind    since 

childhood.      When    he    was   4   years   old, 

and  was  at  play,   the  point  of  a  scissortf 

Wade  punctured  one  eye.     The  accident 

both, 

was   gradu- 

from    St.     .Mary's    ,,.  ll00|_ 

bridge,   and   then   studied  niuslo  In 

any. 

Mr;     O'Brien     was    well    known    an  I 

I  and 

for  several   years   ],•  .,  -t   al 

Church,      Brooklino.      Ho 
i  go  for  a  long 
"""'   ;""'  'is  had   maln- 

,al'"  tudio       ii.     Is   sur- 

vlved  nothy.     His  home 

was   at  345    Broadway,    Cambridge. 
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e   had   finished  glvln? 
O'Brien    who    was    torty- 
Mlnd  since  child- 
is  handicap  he  was  gradu- 
.  s     parochial     school, 
isle  In  Ger- 
•.vas   well  known  and 
-.ent   as   a   pianist    and   organist   and 
'tor  several  years  had  been  organist  at  St. 
Aldan's    Churrh.    Brookllne.         He    taught 
music    In   Cambridge   for   a   long   time    and 
for  several  years  had  maintained  his  Bos- 
ton  studio.     He    Is  survived   by  a   brother. 
hy.     His  home  was  at  345  Broadway, 
Cambridge. 
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"Sidewalks  of  New  York" 
Author   Praises    Actors 


■MNpsMMrM^ 


Charles   B.   Lawlor,    72-ycar-old  composer  of  "On   the  Sidewalks  of 
New  York,"  taken  with  his  daughter,  MIm  Alice  M.  Lawlor,  while  a] 
ing  in  vaudeville  this  week  in  Boston.     The  old  song  is  included  in  th» 
net.      Mignon,  Miss    Lawlor's  pet   Pomeranian,  was  pleased  at   being   in 
the  picture. 


"Biggest  Hearts,"  Says  Blind  Composer  of  Famous 

Song — Lawlor.  Now  Playing  in  Boston,  Made 

First  Visit  Here  63  Years  Apo 


By  AGNEB  CARR 

"No    people    on    earth    hav.' 
tig  hearts  as  theatrical  perform* 
lis    is    the    grateful    tribute 
Charles     B.     I.  of 

"The    S.d.-w.ilk-    od  ik,"  the 
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Last  summer  Mr.  Lawlor  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  his  favorite  sung 
over  th^  radio  from  the  Democratic 
convention.  The  song  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  career  of  Gov.  Smith 
and  thousands  of  copies  were  published 
and  .sold  at  the  time  of  the  convention. 

"Although  I  am  blind,"  «ays  the 
singer,  "my  heart  pictures  a  scene  for 
me,  every  time  I  hear  the  song  sung.  I 
see  a  husky  policeman  leaning  against 
a  lamp-post,  twirling  his  club. 

Nearby,  an  organ  grinder  Is  playing 
and  a  group  of  East  side  kids,  with 
dirty  faces,  shoes  unlaced,  stockings 
down,  are  dancing  to  the  music.  From 
an  old  tenement  window,  a  mother  with 
a  checkered  shawl  about  her  shoulder, 
Is  looking  out  and  smiling.  Can't  you 
hear  the  strains: 

HERE  THEY  ARE 
"Down    in    front    of    Casey's   old   brown 

wooden  stoop, 
On    a    summer's   evening,    we   formed   a 

merry  group: 
Boy9  and  girls  together,  we   would  sing 
and  waltz, 
the  "Ginnie"  played  the  organ, 
On  the  sidewalks  of  New  York." 

And  then  the  chorus: 
"East   side,    West    side,    all    around   the 

town, 
The   tots   sang   *Ring  a   Rosie,'   Xondon 

Bridge  Is  Falling  Down.' 
Boys  and  girls  together,  me  and  Mamie 

Rorke, 
Tripped  the  light  fantastic  on  the  side- 
walks of  New  York.'' 
Miss  Lawlor,   who   had   been   listening 
with    a   thoughtful   smile,    now    contrib- 
uted: 

"Father  has  written  a  good  many 
ether  songs,  but  "The  Sidewalks'-  ras 
th>>  most  popular."  «■>*" 

Some  of  Mr.  Lawior's  songs  are:  "Pret- 
ty Peggy,"  "The  Man  Behind."  "The 
Mick  Who  Threw  the  Brick."  "Irish 
Liberty"  and  "Upper  Ten  and  Lower 
Ten." 

THE  VERY  LATEST 

•    song   is    "In    the   Arms   of 

Mother   Machree."    which    Is   Introduced 

In      the    sketch    played    by    father     and 

daughter.     This    is   written    around    the 

wlor,    and   "The    Sidewalks   of 

York,"  and  other  Lawlor  songs  are 

ented  during  the  course  of  the  act. 

Lawlor  would  not  criticize  the  "jazz" 

Bongs  of  today,  but  be  did  state  that  the 

larpp  numb'  r  of  acts  on  the  stage  today 

"quantity  rather  than  quality" 

eituatlon. 

i  ago,  acts  were  more  carefully 
red    and    there    was    more    novelty. 
•y   there   are   hundreds  of  acts    and 
hi  me  of  them  are  very  nearly  duplicates 
•.ra." 
ompoeer  «ays  that  working  con- 
ditions have    improved   and   salaries  are 
than   In   the   early  days. 

HERE  63  YEARS  AGO 
It  Is  53  yeara  cine*  Lawlor'a  first  visit 
At  that   time  he  played  In  a 
hall   down  on    i  hut  does 
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pleasure  poet,    Longfel- 

low, on  a  visit  !r<-. 

If   Ijftw!'  'I    business    In- 

itln    '  oubt, 

morf  he  requires  for 

immediate  needs. 

But  he  Is  a  philosopher  In  his  own 
right,    and    does    not    r'Kr<-t    having    de- 
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now 
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FUNERAL  TOMORROW 
OF  BLIND  MUSICIAN 

Funeral  services  for  Frank  O'Brien, ; 
Cambridge  organist  and  pianist,  who  i 
had  been  blind  since  childhood,  will  takci 
place  tomorrow  morning  at  9  o'clock! 
from  his  home  at  345  Broadway,  ( 
bridge.  A  solemn  high  mass  of  re'q 
will  bo  celebrated  at  10  o'clock  at  St 
Mary's   Church,    Cambridge. 

Asa  mark  of  respect  to  the  deceased, 
■%he  full  choir  of  St  Aldan's  Church, 
Allston,  where  Mr  O'Brien  was  organ- 
ist for  many  years  until  his  death,  will 
sing  the  accompaniment  at  the  mass. 


FRANK    O'BKIEN. 


Mr  O'Brien  as  a  boy  was  soloist  in 
the  Sanctuary  Choir  at  St  Mary's 
Church,  Cambridge.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  St  Mary's  Parochial  School 
and  St  Thomas  Aquinas  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

His  musical  studies  began  at  the 
Montreal  School  for  the  Blind.  Canada, 
and  were  followed  by  seven  years' 
preparatory  work  under  Prof  Metcalf  of 
Boston.  Then  he  studied  for  three  years 
in  Berlin,  Ger,  under  the  famous  Rus- 
sian music  teacher,  Prof  Jedlicska.  Re- 
turning, horn  in  lfKM,  bo  gave  several 
concert  recitals  which  were  favorably 
received  by  music  lovers  and  critics  all 
over  New  England. 

A  critic  at  the  time  in  referring  to  his 
ompllshments    said    that    it 
onlv   went   to   show   what    determination 
could  do  and  what  persistent    i 
could  evolvi  that   Mr  O'Brien, 

blind  to  the  many  privileges  an 
ties  of  the  world  and  barred  from  equal 
competition  in  anyni^  ir,  over- 

came   all    handle.'  proved    hlm- 

,  ability. 
Mr    O'Brien    was    a    member    of    the 
Cathol  .Mary's 

B|    Mary'* 
elation     and     Or- 
ion. 

■  imlly  lot  • 
Arlington. 
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Blind  Brother  and 
5isfer  in  Concert 

.^Thursday  Evening 

\j  -* 

John 
sister.  since 

eaiiy   chlldho'  i.   v  m    give   a  concert 


and  entertainment  at  Dorscht  hall 
next  Thursday  evening  at  8:15 
o'clock.  The  program  will  be  varied 
and  skillfully  arranged. 

The  McCays  have  toured  New  Eng- 
land for  some  years  and  have  pre- 
sented programs  in  practically  every 
city  in  the  section.  Mr.  McCay  is  a 
baritone,  anO  impersonator  and  a 
comedian  who  h:ts  elicited  flattering 
press  notices  from  the  various 
papers  in  the  New  England  states. 

Five  years  ago,  the  McCays  were 
here  and  played  before  a  packed 
house.  Aside  from  the  inevitable 
sympathy  given  blind  persons,  the 
fact  remains  that  these  two  are  not 
trading-  upon  their  affliction.  They 
are  serious  and  accepted  artists  and 
their  reception  in  every  city  so  far 
has  been  one  of  distinct  approval. 

The  program  for  Thursday's  per- 
formance  follow  s: 

Part  One — Piano  duet,  "Norma" 
(Bayer),  Bellini,  Mr.  and  Miss  Mc- 
Cay; vocal  duet  "How  Beautiful  is 
Night,"  Richards  Mr.  and  Miss  Mc- 
cay;  soprano  solo,  "Killarncy,"  Balfe, 
Miss  McCay;  humorous  song,  "A  Jolly 
Good  Laugh,"  Thomas,  Mr.  McCay; 
piano  solo,  "Amoroso,"  Egha'rt,  Miss 
.McCay;  baritone  solo,  "The  Bells  of 
St.  Mary's,"  Rodney,  Mr.  McCay;  duet 
(humorous),  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith," 
a  Domestic  Quarrel,  Mr.  and  Miss 
McCay;  comic  character  sketch, 
selected,  Mr.  McCay. 

Part  Two — :Piano  solo  "The  Alpine 
Storm,"  Kunkel  Mr.  McCay;  vocal 
duets:  (a)  "Are  We  Forgotten  When 
We're  'lone?"  Bartoe;  (b)  "Tha 
Minstrel  Boy"  arr.  by  Mr.  and  Miss 
McCay,  Moore,  Mr.  and  .Miss  McCay; 
baritone  solo,  "Off  to  Philadelphia," 
1".  Haynes  (adapted  from  an  old 
Irish  melody),  Mr.  McCay;  specimens 
of  '  Irish  "VYit  and  Humor,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Cay; sopranq  solo,  selected,  Miss  Mc- 
Ca\  :  piano  duet.  "Radleuse,"  Gott- 
schalk,  Mr.  and  Miss  McCay^  imper- 
sonations, "The  Aristocrat  Who 
Lisps.  Stammers  and  Blunders," 
"The  School-boy's  First  Attempt  to 
Recite  a  Poem"  .etc.,  Mr.  McCay; 
vocal  duet,  "See  the  Pale  Moon," 
Campani,    Mr.    and   Miss   McCay. 
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To  many  pejlons  this  would  have 
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LITTLE  BLIND 
CHARLIE  HAS  MXEE  j 
"HOOFSTOOLS" 


i  province 
MARCH   18,  1925 


PROMISE  TO 
AT  CONCERT 


Charlie  is  blind.  He  i"  young  and 
a  little  6hy.  He  work:  at  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  making  foot- 
stools to  support  himself.  But  Charlie 
is  blessed  with  a  sense  of  humor.  He 
had  amused  the  others  working  near 
him  by  referring  to  his  footstools  as 
"hoofstools,"  and  rarely  called  them 
anything  else. 

The  other  day  two  visitors  went 
through  the  place  and  one  of  them,  a 
young  girl,  stopped  in  front  of 
Charlie. 

"Oh,  what  are  you  making?"  she 
exclaimed;  and  Charlie  knew  by  her 
voice  that  she  was  young  and — well, 
maybe  interesting.  He  found  himself 
blushing  and  stammering  a  little. 
.  "Why — er — ah^I'm  making  hoof- 
stools," he  said,  then  caught  his 
breath  in,  an  agonized  gasp.  "I — I 
mean — I,"  he  stammered  again,  •  but 
the  young  voice  was  rippling  gaily. 

"Oh,  that  is  quaint,"  she  laughed. 

Charlie  smiled  timidly.  "Yes'm,  I 
guess  so,"  he  said.  But  for  once  he 
was  a  little  abashed  at/his  "sense  of 
humor"  and  hoped  he  w/uld  not  forget 

himself    again    when    they    had    "com- 
pany." 

The  institution  for  the  blind  is  mak- 
it   possible   for    Charlie    to   occupy 
elf  and  to  earn   an   honest  living. 
is   deprived  of     all     the     wonders 
Which   eyesight   can   afford,  yet  his   lot 
is   made   tenable   through   the  work  of 
Association  of  the  Blind.    This  or- 
ganization   is    a   member   of    the    com- 
munity  chest   and    will    have   a   budget 
of   $3,000   to    carry    on    its    magnificent 
work.     This   budget  is  included   in   the 
Chest   goal    of  $80,585,   which    is    to    be 
•ecured   in      the     drive      xMarch    31    to 
April  TJ. 
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Benefit    for    Blind     Mission 

Will  Be  Held  March  27  at 

Wesley  Church. 

Preparations  for  the  benefit  concert, 
to  be  given  in  behalf  of  Thomas  Fry, 
blind  musician,  in  Wesley  Church  on 
Frf?T5^r"ie*iening,  March  27,  are  well , 
under  way  and  the  affair  promises  to 
be  a  success  In  every  way. 

The  programme,  in  any  case,  is  cer- 
tain, frotfi  the  assurances  already 
given  by  those  in  charge  of  it,  to  be  a 
very  fine  one,  and  the  interest  that 
lias  been  manifested  by  the  public 
generally  in  the  sad  case  of  this 
.stricken  blind  man  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  attendance  will  crowd  the 
church   to  the  doors. 

Among  those  who  have  definitely 
promised  to  assist  in  the  programme 
are  Miss  Anne  Lochead,  popular  mezzo- 
soprano;  Mr.  P.  Munro  Planque,  with 
his  30-piece  string  orchestra;  Miss 
Helen  Badgley,  well-known  Vancouver 
render;  Master  Walter  Milton,  boy 
xylophonist;  Mr.  Felix  Penne;  and  Mr. 
North  West,  tenor,  a  new  arrival  in 
the  city,  who  has  already  made  a 
place  for  himself  among  the  singers 
of  Vancouver. 
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Oldest  Citizen  of  San  Juan 
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Career  on  Road 
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eyes  that  for  fifty  years  have  guided 
the  stage  connecting  San  Juan  with 
the    outside    world. 

Last  of  the  old-time  Western  driv- 
ers, a  breed  as  unique  and  pictur- 
esque as  any  that  ever  inspired  a 
ballad,  Mark  Regan  has  been  stopped 
at  last,  not  by  old  age,  though  he  is 
79,  not  by  failing  strength  and  wan- 
ing faculties,  but  by  one  of  those 
trivial  accidents  that  mock  the  eons 
of  men. 

A  piece  of  machinery  fell  off  his 
stage  one  day  a  few  months  ago,  and 
some  fragment  of  it  flew  up  and 
struck  his  forehead,  injuring  the  op- 
tic nerve.  Mark  Regan  says  that  he 
was  light-headed  and  "silly"  for  a 
few  minutes.  But  he  was  back  on 
the  road  three  days  later,  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  he  had  to  admit 
that  his  eyesight  was  slowly  failing. 
MACHINERY  DOES  IT 
So  machinery  has.  done  for  Mark  . 
Regan  as  it  did  for  his  Concord  coach 
and  his  four  horses,  as  it  did  for  the 
town  that  he  loves,  as  it  did  for  a 
whole  age  of  which  he  is  today  the 
living  souvenir,  a  heroic  and  idyllic 
age.  a  generous,  spacious,  leisurely 
age  that  compares  with  the  present 
as  a  fine  horse  compares  with  a 
Ford,  as  Mark  Regan,  with  his  elo- 
quence and  his  humor  and  his  mel- 
low philosophy,  compares  with  the 
iron-jawed  young  men  who  send  mo 
lor  busses  roaring  down  our  concrete 
roads. 

Today  it  is  his  son  Joseph  who 
starts  every  morning  from  the  plaza 
by  the  San  Juan  Mission  for  the 
railroad,  and  the  veteran  Mark  re- 
mains in-  San  Juan,  walking  over 
from  his  home  to  the  postoffice  at  10 
o'clock  to  meet  the  returning  stage 
and  supervise  the  distribution  of 
packages. 

DENIES  RETIREMENT 
"I  haven't  exactly  retired,"  he  cor- 
rects you.     "We  still  own   the  busi- 
ness, and  my  son  drives  for  me." 

Today  his  eyesight  is  the  only  dim 
thing  about  him.  His  stocky  figure 
has  not  lost  its  sturdlness.  His 
cheeks  are  still  full  and  his  com- 
plexion ruddy.  And  his  humor  is  as 
bubbling  and  his  chuckle  as  hearty 
as  during  any  of  the  years  wheni 
famous  men  and  women  sat  beside, 
him  on  the  driver's  box  and  remem- 
bered the  experience  as  something  to 
tell  about.  Mark  Regan  has  ranked 
as  one  of  the  West's  g-reat  entertain- 
Btory  teller  of  genius  and  a 
philosopher  whose  tolerance  and  hu- 
mor warmed  the  hearts  of  his  pas- 
sengers. 

For    half   a    century   he   has   been 
San  Juan's   most  faithful  and  enthu- 
siastic citizen    With  an  artist's  heart 
he   loves   the   beauty  of  its  enclosing 
hills  and  the   lines  of  its  old  mission 
and    ancient     adobes,    and    with    the 
heart  of  a  poet  lie  laments  and  never 
off  protesting  its  decadence  in 
the  Ioiik  years  since  Gilroy  and  Hol- 
llster  and    Watsonville   have    passed 
population    and    importance. 
SEES    MISTAKES 
Regan    burns    with    indignation    to- 
day   W  recalls  how  San  Juan's 

leading    citizens    in    the    early    '70s 
refuse  i     fre<     land    for    the    railroad 
then  extending  from  San  Jose  to  Pa- 
jaro,    or    when    he    tells    how    a    far- 
bii  hop  ordered  the  removal  to 
Hollywood  of  the  convent  established 
l>v    sister-    from    Spain    as    the    first 
l    for    girls    in    California.      He 
Pith    pride    how  I  .rie  de 
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Meet  Me  at  Park  Street 

yJ  * 

As  I  sat  In  a  subway  train  the  other  day, 
looking  at  my  toes  and  thinking  of  nothing 
in  particular,  the  following  scrap  of  con- 
versation came  to  my  ears:  "My  dear, 
I'm  bo  sorry  that  we  cannot  call  for  you, 
but  if  you  can  be  at  Park  street  at  7.45 
we'll  meet  you  there  with  the  machine." 
"Not  at  all ;  so  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me. 
I'll  be  on  the  corner  Just  across  from  the 
church,"  replied  the  one  addressed  as  she 
left  the  train.  The  above,  with  variations, 
is  a  fair  sample  of  what  one  may  over- 
hear in  the  street  cars,  or  on  the  streets 
of  Boston  almost  any  time.  "Meet  me  at 
Park  street" — that  busy  corner  where  the 
streaming  tide  of  traffic  along  Tremont 
street  is  broken  by  its  lesser  tributary 
from  Beacon  Hill  way.  What  Smith's 
drug  store  is  to  Punxatocket,  Maine,  what 
the  village  post  office  is  to  Deanfleld.  New 
Hampshire,  Park  street  corner  is  to  Boston. 
It  is  the  trysting  place  of  Bostonians  of 
high  and  low  degree. 

If  you  happen  along  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  you'll  be  likely  to  findi 
there  the  benign  old  gentleman  who 
quite  often  meets  a  great  crowd  at  that 
hour.  The  "crowd"  he  meets  is  a  host  of 
pigeons.  They  know  him,  I  do  believe, 
and  watch  for  h's  com'ng.  It  is  fun  to  see 
them  circle  gracefully  about  him,  alighting 
on  his  head,  shoulders  and  arms  to  get  the1 
crumbs  and    peanuts. with   which   he    is   al- 

abundantly  supplied-.  The  old  gentle-, 
man  probably  never  met  anyone  else  at 
Park  street  but  his  pigeons,  and  to  Judge 
by  the  happy  expression  on  his  face,  he 
couldn't  met  anyone  who  could  give  him 
half  so  much  pleasure. 

The  watching  is  good  almost  any  hour 
of  the  day,  but  best  between  six  and 
■•ven-thlrty   in   the   evening.      Evening   en- 

nents  are.  of  course,  more  numerous! 
than   those  of  the  day.     More  people  meet 

-k  street  then  than  at  any  other  time. 

times     they    don't    meet    as    planned. 
here  are  more  subway  exits 

one   and    folks   will    forpot   to   be   ex-] 
are    Is    a    sailor    lad       The 

i  angle  of  hie  hat  and   the  care-free 
proclaim    to   all    and 

•    that    the    world    Is    his    oyster    and 
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+    +    + 
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she  was  young.  She  will  be  joined  pres- 
ently by  another  of  the  same  type.  They 
are  probably  going  to  attend  a  lecture.     ' 

I  suppose  everyone  has  seen  the  blind 
street  singer  and  his  ponderous  daughter, 
who  sits  near  him  on  a  spindling  camp- 
stool  while  the  old  gentleman  sings,  gasp- 
ingly, songs  that  were  popular  in  that  pre- 
historic period,  "before  the  war,"  and  bal- 
lads that  were  on  everyone's  lips  during 
the  war.  Those  songs  are  but  memories  to 
most  of  us  now.  You'll  see  the  pair  oi  the 
Mall  at  Park  street  frequently  on  pleas- 
ant evenings.  While  you  wait  for  the  friend 
who  is  always  late,  the  old  man  twangs 
his  guitar  and  entertains  you  with  "Hello 
Central  !  Give  Me  Heaven."  or.  "I'm  Sorry 
Dear."  and  consumes  enormous  quantities 
fit  throat  lozenges,  rolling  them  unctuouslv 
under  his  tonsrue  all  the  while.  Outdoor 
singing  is  hard  on  the  vocal  cords  they 
say.  His  daughter  sits  on  her  quaking 
camp-stool,  which  seems  momentarily  about 
to  collapse,  gazing  calmly,  straight  ahead 
seemingly,  oblivious  of  her  surroundings' 
Bundled  up  to  the  eyes  in  a  greatcoat  she 
seems  incapable  of  movement,  but  now  and 
then,  when  a  promising  crowd  gathers,  she 
seizes  a  battered  hat,  which  she  passes 
around  with  incredible  swiftness' 
+     +     + 

Then  your  friend  appears  from  across 
the  Common,  or  bobbing  up  from  the  sub- 
way, late,  as  usual,  but  the  time  you've 
spent  waiting  hasn't  seemed  long.  As  you 
move  off  down  the  street  you  glance  back 
at  the  others,  dark  blotches  against  the 
whitfnees  of  the  Mall,  keeping  their  trysts 
at  the  appointed  places.  And,  softened  by 
distance,  you  hear  the  old  street  singer's 
voice,  accompanied  by  the  "plank-plank" 
of  his  guitar.  What  is  that  he  sings?  "jf 
her  eyes  are  blue  as  skies,  that's  Peggy 
O'Xell."  It  wm  a  good  song  in  its  day! 
Sitting  beside  him.  on  the  long-suffering1 
camp  stool,  a  larger  blotch  than  the  others, 
is  the  jumboesque  form  of  the  daughter. 
Gazing  straight  ahead,  immovable  as  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  she  sits  and  wots  not 
of  those  who  pass  by — for  the  time  of  paes-1 
ing  the  hat  is  not  yet.  H.  A.  B. 

BOSTON     SUNDAY     .POST, 

MARCH     22,     1925 

Blind  Veteran  Gets 
"     Auto  Driver's  Permit 

WASHINGTON,  March  21.— Traffic 
officials  here  and  the  Veterans'  Bu 
arc  stirred  up  over  the  rase  of  Howard 
T.  Lewis,  who,  although  listed  by  (ho 
bureau  as  totally  disabled  through 
blindness,  got  an  automobile  drivers' 
permit. 

p.oiii  services  went  to  work  toda: 
untangle   themselves.     Traffic    inspector 
Hadli  -. .    as    the    first    step,    ascerta 
that    Lewis  had  driven  a  traffic  police- 
man  about  successfully  In   a  test. 
Veterans'     Bureau,     which     is     paying 
Lewis    $200   a   month    compensation 
going   over  its  records   to  aee   when 
nds. 
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TfS  Perboyre  Children's  National' 
Art  Federation  (3  planning  an 
"at  home''  tomorrow  at  De  Paul 
Day  Nursery, 

Mrs.  James  McCarthy  of  the  St. 
Philip  Nerl  Club  is  chairman.  Miss 
Helen  Hamilton,  who  is  planning  a 
trip  to  Calumet  City  for  the  Per- 
boyre Federation  directors  and  dele- 
gates,  will  give  an  illustrated  talk  on 
and  letters  from  artists  from 
all  parts  of  iht?  country  will  be  read. 
The  federation  also  is  planning  an 
exhibit  of  industrial  art  to  be  held 
at  the  Illinois  Club,  814  S.  Michigan 
aw  Work  of  the  high  school  stu- 
dents of  Chicago  will  be  shown.  The 
date  Will  be  announced  later.  Tea 
will  he  served  and  prizes  awarded. 
Miss  Mary  McDonald,  Miss  Mary 
Cavanaugh  and  Mrs.  William  Abbott 
are  co-chairman  for  an  afternoon 
at,  the  Art  Instil  nt.e  for  ^y^ahjinrf 
children  of  the  p  >o]s/wxncn 

the    federation    Is    arranging. 

NEW    YORK    TELEGRAM 
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William  F.  Morjan,  the  blind  cojn- 
poser-pianist,  takes  the  air  at  WAHO 
for  the  quarter  past  nine  o'clork  period. 
This  will  be  the  sixth  appearance  of 
Mr.  Morgan  at  the  Richmond  IUU 
Studio.  If  applause  cards  mean  any- 
thing-. Composer  Morgan  must  enjoy 
•  great  following  among  th«  dial 
twisters. 
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come  to  the  attention  of  the  V 
en's  Club  committee,  and  they  have 
sought  to  malie  things  more  cheer - 
nd  less  lonely  for  her.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  a  radio  set  would 
fill  her  cup  of  life  to  overflowing 
tut  the  poor  woman  hasn't  the  mon- 
ey, and  the  committee  is  .vlthoul 
funds   with    which      to     supply     one 

(■■over    the    Women's    Club    1 
goes   begging  for  money.     It  is  con- 
trary to  policy. 

•  •• 

I  feel  like  embarking  on  a  crusade 
y.  I  haven't  raised  a  stir  since 
lie  railroad  crossing  in  Bridge  street 
was  repaired,  and  the  old  typewriter 
is  getting  rusty.  This  radio-and-  the- 
biind  situation  falls  providentially 
into  my  lap,  and  the  trusty  type  mill 
is  hereby  dedicated  to  the  task  of  se- 
curing a  radio  set  for  the  use  of  the 
committee  In  its  work  among  the 
blind.  Don't  reach  for  the  cheque 
book,  because  that  isn't  what's 
wanted.  Instead,  if  you  have  a  ra- 
dio set  that  you  are  about  to  dis- 
card, call  op  Mrs.  Elmore  \.  Mac- 
1'hie,  49  Daniels  street,  r.nd  offer  it 
to  her  committee. 

•  •• 

The  committee  does  nol  purpose  to 
give  the  set  awn;.,  but  will  retain 
ownership  of  it,  "lending"  it  to  vari- 
and  sundry  blind  foil:.  It  could, 
in  fact,  use  more  than  one,  and  it 
available  the  necessary  funds 
with  which  to  maintain  them,  if 
they  are  donated.  I  fool  that  this 
offeis   a   chance    for    charitably    dis- 

•  I  persons  in   Lowell   to  do 
thing   that  is  eminently   worth  doing. 

•■•i    charity    is    rel 
vorthinca  to    question. 

•  isn't    the    case    here.      Yon 
dealing  with  a  reputable  committee, 
and    if   you    can    give    it   a    I 

U   make  it   a   day   for  the... — and 
entally  for  yourself. 

»•♦ 
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SPRING71EL3  (M&ea.)  UNION 

MILLIONS  ARE 
EXPENDED  FOR 
MAIL  SUPPLIES 

Government    Purchases    for 

Postal  Service  Needs  Are 

of  Wide  Variety  and 

Immense  Volume. 

By  FREDERIC    J.  HASKIfv. 

Sr  of  The  Union. 

"WASHINGTON,  April  <>— The  Post 
Office  Department,  which  has.  115,000.- 
000  customers  patronizing  its  chain  of 
postofflces  throughout  the  couiv 
something  of  a  customer  itself.  This 
Is  the  time  of  year  when  it  does  its 
buying.  lartment's  purcha 

Agent   sends    out.  ,  iting   all 

and  sundry  to  come  in  and  make  a 
bid  for  businc 

-rally  jt  takes  more  than  a  few 
cents'  worth  of  supplies  to  run  a  half- 
billion  ■  ■  ihent.  Million* 
of  dollars  wil  be  spent  'luring  the  next 
12  months  thing  from  floor 
mops  to  automobiles  and  airplane 
pa;    - 

•1  for  pieces 
of  string  to  spin  his  top,  fly  his  kite, 
mend  his  Ashing  pole,  bind  aroun  . 
handle   of    hi!     .  or.    oeca- 

*\n^-  illy,     >  tie  up  his  jean?.  Frequent- 
ly be  experiences  considerable  difficul- 
ty  in   i  sufficiency   of  this 
populai                      -     of    boyhood, 
storehouse     of     the     postal 
should  represent  a   sort  of  hea-\eu  to 

ornately  2.300.000  pou 
or  767  .';"."  u  "-ply  jute  t 

will  !."  as  the  mail 

ckrl 
handh-d    in    t: 

COin 

>n,   5. 000.000   yards  i 
ply 
pl:  qulsltioned    for 

sin i  rvod  that 

the;  i  ughl     b> 

pouii'l  and  a  further  quantity,  : 
pen 
po'. 

will  be  pureh 

this  strong' 

CO;  • 

«r  quipment  S 

•» 

"  .   •wbllnd    v 

sTHliulm    n.- 
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o)'k     it 
tl 
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will  be  required  to  replace  those  faded, 
torn  or  soiled.  The  printed  specii 
ttons  describe  the  starry  banner  with 
as  great  particularity  as  though  it 
were  an  entirely  new  design.  The  de- 
scription reads:  "The  National 
shall  have  13  horizontal  stripes  of 
equal  bpeadth,  alternate  red  and  white, 
beginning  with  the  red.  In  the  upper 
quarter  next  to  the  hoist  is  the  Union. 
Composed  of  a  number  of  white  stars 
•qual  to  the  number  of  States  in  the 
Union,  on  a  blue  field  extending  as  for 
down  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  fourth 

from  the  top. 
(lag  shall  conform  to  the  fol- 
lowing proportion-  st  (width) 
of  flag,  1.0:  fly  (length)  cf  flag.  1.9 
of  hoist;  fly  (length)  of!  Union  0.TC: 
hout  (width)  of  Union  7-13;  width  of; 
each  stripe  1-13  of  \ 

specifications  suggest  the 
Question  as  to  how  many  citizens  -can 
accurately  describe  the  national  em- 
blem. Also  this  question,  "How  is  it," 
asks  the  man  in  the  street,  '\hat  when 
you  walk  into  a  bank  and  pick  up  a 
pen  it  writes  so  smoothly  and  easily 
that  you  want  to  steal  it,  but  when 
you  try  a  postoffice  pen,  it  scratches 
and  blots  and  tears  holes  in  the  paper 
and  you  want  to  murder  the  post- 
master?" 

Any  bank  that  had  as  many  users 
for  its  pens  in  a  single  day  as  a  city 
postoffice  would  soon  dominate  the 
money  market  There  are  a  dozen 
banks  for  each  postoffice  and  only  one 
person  with  a  bank  account  for  every 
hundred  that  use  the  postoffice  pens. 
During  the  coming  year  the  Depart - 
n>  at  will  furnish  the  best,  service  jt 
.can  with  6,188,000  pen  point 
t-  quarts  of  ink  and 

500,000  large  sheets  of  blotting  paper. 

V  of  the  income  tax  returns 
that  could  be  figured  out  with  the 
150,620    dozen    assorted    pencils    that 

employes   will  use   before   July 

Strong  Rubber  Bands, 

That  Uncle  Sam  believes  in 
•tretching  his  supplies  to  the  limit  is 
evident  from  the  demands  he  makes 
en  rubber  bands.  Each  one  in  the 
80,000  pounds  of  these  elastic  binders 
that  he  buys  must  be  capable  of  an 
800  per  cent  elongation  and  have  a 
strength  of  1200  pounds  per 
square    inch. 

The  average  length  of  a  typ< 
ribbon  is  36  feet.  The  Postoffice  De- 
partment will  write  on  both  sides  of 
1,725,000  feet  of  ribbons  in  carrying 
on  next  year's  business.  For  the  mak-j 
ing  of  duplicate  copies,  4, 325,000  sheets 
r  will   be  used  and  for 

ng    papers    together,    55,500,000 
'lips.      Postoffiees  must  be  kept 
■onitary  in  ever.-  j.'\->r  this 

purpose   and  in  providing  toilet  neces-i| 
for    hundreds    of   thousands    of' 
employes  it  will  be  necessary  to 

120,009  cakes  of  toilet  soap,  108,- 
000  towels  to  supplement  those  in  use, 
80,000  yards  of  cheesecloth  for  dusf- 
i  poses  and  20,000  larcje  carrying 
basket-.  In  addition  31.r>  dozen 
I 

h  d    to   kei 
buildi!:  For  clean- 

i    polishing   the   windo". 

bjej  and 
■ 
iund. 

liquid  pdh< 

- 

- 

u  quart 

i    have 
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«-m  ,     %■    f0.r,c-  °-  D-  business  alone 
Will   be   furnished   by  the  Department. 

M    •;-■•.     r.       ti  ided 

«;; >**  *«**  sups  f, 

packages   of    letters   in    postoffice   and 
J?1'  ''  lips  carrv 

the    destination    and    routing    of    the 
pack 

For  use  in  the  critical  examina 
of   railway   mail   clerks   as  to  thi 
curacy  of  their  information  regarding 
the  cities,  towns  and  villages  on  their 

4,000.ooo    examination    cards    will    be 
bought 

The  Postoffice,  Department  buys  V* 
great  many  items  in  the  open  mar- 
ket from  time  to  time  as  occasion  de- 
mands. For  most  of  its  supplies,  how- 
ever, the  service  makes  contracts  cov- 
ering each   fiscal  y< 

The  Proposal  and  Specifications  for1 
Supplies  for  the  Postal  Service  for  the 
il    Year    Beginning    July    i     ]<v>j 
and  Ending  June   30.    1925,  *is  a   b 
U  inches  long    by    8&    inches    wide 
containing   80    pages.    In    it    a 
i-56  articles,    beginning   the 

alphabet     with     "Acid.     Hydroflubric" 
ending  it  with  "Zinc,  pui 
Each    bidder   must   furnish   bond 
well    as    enter    into    a    rigid    contract 
holding  him  to  the  degree  of 

responsibility   for  the,  prompt   deln 
of  lus  goods  and  for  their  acceptabili- 
ty as  to  quality  and  grade.     The  bids 
are  opened  in  the«Presence  of  all 
competitors    who    care    to    attend,    a 
the  awards  are  made  to  the  low 
habie    bidder    whose    wares    meet    the 
stringent  requirements  of  the  servi 


90370ft  EVENING  6b08g 

APRIL   7,   1S25 


Newton  Blind  Woman  Provides 

Home  for  Almost  Destitute 
I      Family     in     Exchange 
For  Care 


NEWTON,  April  7— A  rare  example 
of  social  service  work  was  given  dur- 
ing the  past  week  at  the  Newton  Hos- 
pital, a  private  hospital.  There  came 
to  one  of  the  private  rooms  of  the  hos- 
pital a  blind  old  lady  from  one  of  New- 
ton's villages.  After  she  had  been  at 
the  hospital  a  while  It  became  evident 
that  she  was  not  111  nor  In  need  of  hos- 
pital treatment,  but  that  she  was  phys- 
ically unable  to  care  for  herself. 

Nothing  was  known  about  hor  except 
a  few  meager  details  she  had  related  of 
her  life.  The  social  worker  connected! 
with  the  hospital  made  Inquiries  and 
found  thai  the  old  lady  owned  a  rather 
ramshackle  house  and  thougiu  Ik 
fairly  well  off  in  worldly  goods,  but  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  she  had  little  more 
than  her  home.  If  she  were  to  lose  this 
she  would  hav< 

When    the    facts    became    known    she 
was  given  a  free  bed  at  the  hospital  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  gain  adml 
for   her    into    a   hospital     near      i 
clallzlng  on  such  cases.    The  wa 
rcrowded    and    t  hei 
parent ly  was  no  chance  for  the  hi 
old  lady. 

a    came    to    the    hospital    a 
oman    to    be    operated    on    for 
The   social   service   vl 
found    t!i  uport    of    a 

mothir  and  younger  sisters  and  that 
(luring  the  time  she  would  be  unable  to 
work  h.r  family  would  have  a  hard 
time    m    I  Ing   both    i   n 

olution  arrived  at  brought  happi- 
ness to  both   the  almost   destltuti 
ly  arid  a  h;  Ipleas,   bll  ,,.     The 

rarally  ol  the  young  woman  Is  ; 
nto  the  house  owned  by  thi 
lady.    r. 
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frlrndly 



n  /.""™P  the  soclaj   welfar, 

•Tone  if    i,      1H    °tty,   and    ls    " 
«*  one  of  the  happie  I  of  arrang) 
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new  W  illcnl 
83,000,000  by 
Mrs.J.J.W\song 

Mar-hall  R.  Kertioohan.  Who 
Seta  Poems  t<>   Music,  to 

Shan-    Residue    W  itli    Hi* 
Aunt.    Mr*.   Wm.   Pollock 


$6,000,000    Estate    Left 


SI  0.000  Goes  to  Cathedral 
and  Blind  Relief.  $5,000 
to    Hospital    and    Church 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Martha  Marshall 
->ng,  widow  of  John  J.  Wysong, 
for  many  years  socially  prominent  in 
Newport  and  New  York.  fil<?<]  and  pro- 
bated in  the  Surrogates'  Court,  dis- 
poses of  an  estate  valued  at  about 
$6,000,000. 

By  the  terms  of  Mrs.  W;  song's  will, 
'.all   Rogers   KernocTian.  a   nephew 
and  a  cousin  of  Chief  Ju.*tir<>  Frederic 
Kerr.ochan.    of    Special     Sessions,    re- 
es    the    income    for    life    from    one- 
half     of     the     residuary     estate.       Mr. 
>chan     is     a     composer,     and     for 
about   ten   years   he   has   written    mu.»ic 
f  Kipling,  Browning  and 
other  authors. 

Allowance    From    Another     \unt 
For  some   years   he  has   been   receiv- 
an    allowance    from    the    estat 

Marshall,  who 
was  an  incompetent.  Mr'.  Wysong 
left    the  her    residuary 

estate  outright  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam    Pollock,     1     East     Eighty-eighth 

•he    will    that    in 
rnochan   died   witho'- 
the    principal    of    the    one-half    of    the 
residue  set  aside  for  him  should  go  to 
ihedral   of   8t.   John    the    Divine 
-,    Mr.    Ker- 
rtochan      married      Mi 
. . 

Ilai    h,    and    they    have    one 
son. 

rl    Hampered    for    Fund* 

K'Tnorhan 

t    will   ho   a   creat   impetus  to 

he    admit- 

was  hampered  for  lack  of  neces- 

ipreme 

■  ■ 

und    it 
oe     at 
.   whero    hr   err.plnyr- 

in    several    clubs.      )!«•    also 

'  ;>«nse    he   had    in    publish 
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SPRINGFIELD   (Macs.)    REPUBLICAN 
APF 


'■ LD-TRf5U.\'E 


blind'newsboy  to  have 

covered  newsstand 

wounding     Commi. -sinner     Fred      W. 
Liimis  yesterday   issued  a   permit  for 
the  erection   of  a.   covered    newsstand 
at  the  southeast   corner  of  Broadway 
and    Vernon    street    to   Joe    McCarthy, 
the    '        J 
be    Nuilt    on    ■_■ 
j>«si-n<.  . 
moi:    1 ,  1 1 1  •_  i< 

■ 

■ 

Brunton 
Libertj 

lln  'VII, 

street.  $3.">0<i 
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ffii  PIANIST  TTSrW 
If 


Revival     Services      at      St, 

Paul's  Methodist  Church 

Increase  in  Interest. 

Sim  Leonard  Davi.*.  the  blind 
pianist,  converted  In  a  Billy  Sunday 
meeting,   will    -  a   service  for 

men    only    un    Sunday   at    '-i    P.    M.    in 
St.     Paul's     Methodist    Church, 
ner       of      Twenty-seventh       anil 
The    men's    chorus    of 
Paul's     Bible     class     i.«  I     to 

a  nd    m  :      i  >a  •  lc    •- 

s  are 
increasing  in  interest  each  evening, 
and  mtlnue      through 

^^ggSjM* 
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CreekQuerni  Heads  Blind  School 

Queen  Olga  of  Greece  his  tiefn  named 
president  of  the  American  School  for 
Blind  Children  in  Athens,  maintained  by 
the  Near  East  Relief,  151  Fifth  Avenue 
it  was  announced  yesterday.  Several 
rooms  in  the  royal  palace,  adjoining  the 
apartment  of  the  queen,  are  used  by  the 
school. 
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Blijid  RxJi*  Expert 

the  Britiah  parliament.  Is  a  rau 
Dd  makes 

I inie. 

NEWARK.     N.     J      NEWS 


Faces  Blindness  After 
1    Taking  Medicated  Alcohol 

After   drinking:  a    half   pint    nf 
on»<»rt    alcohol,    Joaeph    B 

ord^n 

h-Mh,     vrns     lukon     J 

honr*    of 

Hudson  Hn.pttai.  t; 

suffrr     tbi 
fight. 

•-rson    f>M    thi- 
been   drlnkinjc 
wp*nt   ht«   la«t   >-oin   for  a 
hol.    wheh    he    purchase*!    n  t    a    Nevark 
rtrun    »lnr».      I'rior    to    the    attfl 
r»ndcr*d  him  u- 

h"    had    a    Ion*    .«)"• p    «it     ih<*    hr>n 
William  Johnston 

K e  -i  r n  v .    whom    he    w a i    ' 

In  a   Prom   Mm*  to   tima    . 
p*rio<le  of  unemployment.      His  onl 
nd. 

NEW     YORK     POST 


BLINDED  BOYS  MAY  SEE  AGAIN 

Youngsters     Burne  Match 

Ignited  Carbide   Thrown   In   Sewer 

■ 
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BOSTON  TRAVELED 

APRiL  13,  1925 


Writes  Napoleon's  Life  for  Blind 


I  lone) 

The  above  photo  shows  a  blind  woman  writing:  the  life  story  of  Na- 
poleon on  a  Braille  printing1  machine.  The  chapters  are  read  to  the 
blind  woman  who  transposes  them  to  the  blind-man's  press  with  remark- 
able speed  and  accuracy. 


-J,§ 


WATERBURY  (Conn.)  REPUBLIC ^M 

APRIL  19.    1 525 


VINTAGE  OF  THE  PAST 

— Douglas  Tilden,  the  blind 
sculptor,  did  this  statue 
"The  Wine  Press,"  which 
stands  prominently  in  Gol- 
den Gate  park,  San  Fran- 
cisco, an  etrrnal  defiance  to 
the  1 8th  amendment  of  the 
Volstead  act. 
— California  News  Photo. 
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Artist  Gwes  Services  in  Aid  of 
$500,000  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
stitution Fund. 


Widespread  attention  throughout 
the  borough  has  been  attracted  to 
the  unusual  poster  painted  by 
George  Luks,  a  celebrated  artist,  for 
the  new  building  fund  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Eye  and  Ear  HospitaL  This 
poster  has  been  placed  on  the 
boards  of  all  the  elevated  stands. 

Mr.  Luks,  who  was  promnted  by 
his  love  of  children  to  paint  the 
poster,  took  his  subject  from,  a  cher- 
ished incident  In  the  annals  of  the 
hospital-  A  little  girl  who  had 
never  seen  the  world  into  which  she 
was  born,  during  the  whole  ten 
years  of  her  life,  threw  out  her 
hands  when  the  bandages  were  re- 
moved after  an  operation  and  cried, 

"I  can  see.  Oh.  I  can  see."  The 
doctor,  who  was  eagerly  waiting 
the  result  for  which  he  had  worked. 
is  shown  with  the  child. 

"I  love  children  and  I  love  to 
paint  them,"  said  Mr.  Luks.  "The 
noblest  thing  in  the  world  is  trying 
to  build  up  what  is  to  follow  on.  Tou 
hear  men  talk  about  having  the  best 
police  dog  pup  in  the  world  and  yet 
everywhere  little  children  arc  dying 
almost  in  garbage  cans.  Think  of 
the  work  of  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and 
Ear  HospitaL  saving  the  sight  of  a- 
child,  giving  a  child  ears  to  hear, 
preventing  the  spread  of  fearful  dis- 
eases, giving  children  perfect  condi- 
tions physically  with  which  to  com- 
bat the  world.  I  am  glad  to  give  my 
.ces  to  so  noble  a  cause.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  the  people  of  Brook- 
lyn turning  a  to  the  appeal 
of  thi3  hospital 

ikljra    Eye  and   Ear  Hos- 

ivingston 

a     campaign    to 

raise   J'jOO.000   to  complete  a   build- 

I    of   J  1.500,000   for  the  e.re<y 

v    hospital    on    GreeJfc 

avc  ;  ■   umberland   p'  - 

and  I  Lb  new  build- 

e  wards  of  babied. 

and    It   will   have   a   special    depart- 

•  t    for    the    removal    of    adenoids 

I   tonsils,  wrth  an  operating:- room 

wholly  w.-parate  from  the  main  opCj 

ating- rooms  of  the  hospitaL 


lAD,  13,  BLIND  ALL  HIS 

LIFE,  MADE  TO  SEE  HERE 


lie  Carr,  13  years  old,  who  is  now  at  the  St.  Francis  hospital  to 
undergo  the  second  operation  in  the  past  year,  probably  will  soon  be  able 
to  see  just  like  other  boys,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  When  asked 
what  he  wanted  to  do  when  he  got  out  of  the  hospital,  he  replied  that 
he  wanted  to  go  home  and  be  just  like  other  boys.  Being  like  other  boys 
means  that  he  will  be  able  to  read  and  write,  to  swim  and  play  ball,  he 
explained. 

Sterlie  has  been  blind  from  birth  and  all  his  life  he  has  had  to  de- 
pend upon  other  people  to  do  his  seeing  for  him.  Sterlie  is  one  of  a 
family  of  12  children,  living  in  Tuker  county 

Last  May,  Miss  Lillian  P.  Jordan,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's guardians  became  interested  in  him  and  reported  the  case. 

Dr.    S.   H.    Phillips   heard   about   the   boy   and    offered    to    do   all   in    his 
power  to  restore  the  sight. 

The  Woman's  club  of  Parsons  raised  money  enough  to  send  the  boy 
to  Charleston  and  in  the  fall  he  was  brought  to  the  St.  Francis  hospital. 

Dr.  Philips  performed  an  operation  on  one  eye  and  it  came  out  sue-  J 
cessfully.     The  boy  then  was  taken  home  being  able  to  see  out  of  one  eye. 

When  asked  how  he  felt  when  he  first  saw  light,  he  replied  "that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  imagine  just  what  light  really  was,  until  he  actually 
saw  it." 

"The  most  wonderful  thing  about  being  able  to  see  is  that  I  could 
*ce  far  away  and  not  only  close,"  said  Sterlie. 

"I  wasn't  much  fooled  about  my  mother  and  father,"  said  Sterlie,  "I 
sort  of  thought  they  would  look  like  they  did." 

A  few  weeks  ago  Dr.  Phillips  decided  that  the  boy  ought  to  have  his 
other  eye  operated  on.  During  the  winter  the  whole  family  had  been 
down  with  the  smallpox.  Sterlie  is  now  at  the  St.  Francis  hospital,  where 
his  body  is  being  built  up  and,  his  other  eye  will  be  operated  upon  in  the 
near  future.  Dr.  Philips  says  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  Sterlie  will 
be  able  to  see  with  bpth  eyes,  after  the  operation. 

In  the  meantime  Sterlie  is  patiently  waiting  until  he  can  be  just  like 
other  boys. 


NEW    YORK    JOURNAL 


MI0VIDENOE  (R.  I.)  BULLETIN 

APRIL  27,  1925 


Prof.    M.    I'.    Villi  j  teacher   »\ 

' '  noR-raphlc 
line,  -which,  if  suoce«Afut,  will  make 
it  not  only  )>o^iblp  but  practical  for  bu.«i- 
noss  Aims  to  employ  hind  clerks  and 
.■=tenoeraohers.  He  estimates  that  an 
a  \  era  to  of  18  months  training:  will  h»  rp- 
qulrod  for  proficiency  with  the  nc-w  ma- 
chine. 
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ROCjenFROM  BLAST  MAY 
£*-MAKE  PAgSERBY  BLIND 

Donald  McMeekin,  ' twenty- fliree, 
of  No.  665  East  Twenty-fourth 
street,  Brooklyn,  was  painfully  in- 
jured when  a  stone,  thrown  from 
a  blast  set  off  In  a  quarry  he  was 
passing  in  North  Bergen,  N.  J., 
struck  him  and  fractured  the  eye- 
cavity  of  his  skull.  He  may  lose 
the  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes. 

NEW    YORK    JOURNAL 


BLIND  READER  HEARD 
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LEAGUE  TO  ISSUE  NEW 
BRAILLE  BOOK  FOR  BLIND 

Mrs;  T.   b.   Taft,  of  No.  90   Pine- 
burst  avenue,  Washington  Heights, 
sponsor  for  the  Children's  Dramatic 
ue,  announces  that  the  league 
s  to  nok  in  revised  Braille 

tor  blind  children. 

It  long  has  been  felt  that*  a  sys- 
tem   of    raised    lettering   somewhat 
1  an    the    original    Braille 
niigln    be    d<  vised   and    it   is    hoped 
1  >'   '  itora  of   the  book  of 

■  ii        League    (hat    their 
efforts  will  fill  the  want, 
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CUPPING    FROM 


Blindness  Proves  Ao 
Handicap  To  Him 


~S 


WILLIAM   NEER 


is  a  man  of  ability. 

and      perseverance,      al- 

a  telephone  op- 

Udhood,  us  the     re- 

gult  Of  ls  mHking 

a  living  at  a  task  which  most  men 

irult    e\.-n    with 

their  eyesight. 

a     small 

Ma.:.  N""r 

I    hlK   awH-  "  efflci" 

iera 

■  imse 

-.  nse 

memory 

in   answering  dlls- 

pilred 

toting  three  houra,  for 
the 

lanlBt 
none 
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Blind   Minister 
Closes    Revival 

Services  Hert 

— 

ithan 

\  ,  ,  miter    wh 


i  »  „!«*itwith  a  climatic  sermor. 
last  ^Vublect  'The  Reception 
Jtt^Sotpel    Receives   at    the 

"^i^iSSidanceuponanyor 

all  of  the  meetings  pronounce Jhe 
revival  an  entire  ™ a" > 

convert  paving  been  made  by 

the  '  •  uf  Dl     "  „ftv 

gratulatory  expressions  were :  spok- 
en on  all  sides  as  to  the  ability  of 
So  speaker  and  his  consecration 
to  his  work.  Dnring  bis  stay  here. 
Dr  McLees  received  the  mtelll. 
?rrce  of  the  death  of  h-s  brother. 
Rev.  .Tohn  McLees,  at  bis  home 
in   Orangebu  but  the  re- 

vival was  continued  a?  bad  been 
planned. 

The  text  of  the  speaker  s  mes- 
sage vesterday  afternoon  was.  It 
is  required  in  stewards  that  a 
Ln  be  found  faithful."  In  to 
connection.  Dr.  McLees  urged  the 
importance  of  Christian  work  not 
only  during  the  time  of  a  revival, 
but"  during  the  entire  year. 

The   song  services     which   have 

heen   held   at   the   meeting   under 

the   direction    of   Robert    Morrison 

have  contributed  largely  to  the  sue 

the  revival. 


PORTLAND  (ORE.)   OREGONrA'fl 

2D  ,FIRE    VICTIM    BLIND 

Authorities    Learn    That    BeriMce 

/i-Vzicr,    20.   Had    Lost   Si-Jit. 

*Cliss  Bernice  Frazier,  20.  one  of 
the  four,  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
fire  of  the  Hendricks  apartments. 
Fifteenth  and  Flanders  streets,  last 
Wednesday,  was  blind.  This  infor- 
mation was  given  to  the  coroner 
yesterday  by  Mra  M.  Short  of  Sac- 
ramento, mother  of  Claire  Short,  20, 
one  of  the  other  victims  of  the  I 
Mrs.  Short  ar, 
her  ;s  body  home.     Will 

II    i..-.  rd  fire  victim, 

van  b 

fer  ury    about   a    : 

and,  m'.niuuli. 

car  months 

was  thin  cared   fur  h; 

Ion, 

not    inform    her 

if   will    bo   sent 
to    •  ^ 


.CCGCR  DISPATCH 
/ 

Blind     Pianist     Now 

In  Richmond  Revival 


BROOKLYN     TIMES 
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CARD   PARTY   BENEFITS 

FRJEMD  IN  NEED  NUB3££X 

Mori  I  than       on«     hundred     and 
rsons  mad'>  the 
card    pariy    of    tne     Frtend-in-N 
Nur  .dford   street,    held 

nlghi    m    the    clubhouse   c 
aty-second       Assembly      District 

a  most   successful  affair. 

As    prizes.    Ihr«-    Wi 
keta  t  hut   wei 

from    lh"    bjtf|*i— — ^-'hf.'i     uilJ.l'll   T* 
tiym  L.Unle'sTa.uls  nmr.-   anxious  to 
come  recipients  of  the  handiwork  of 
the  blind. 

The  purpose  of  the  card  party  was 
to  raise  funds  for  the  nursery,  which 
is  in  need  of  money  to  keep  up  its 
work.  The  nursery  houses  many 
little  ones  during  their  mothers"  ab- 
sence   in    the    daytime. 

The  committee  whose  effort* 
ihis  affair  su<  In- 

cluded   Mrs.    Henry    Grimm,    i 
man:        -Mrs. 
Charles  >rn 


s 


—  id 


Mr.    QotZr,    his    \> 
three    children, 
of  age,  left  Lo-' 

en   man  belieTes  he  can   r<  build 
his  bn 

It    was    about    two    years    ago 
little   family     • 
Long  Beach-     All  went 
them 
Caltfom»* 

Last  January 
Mind    as    the     I 

doctors      • 
I    no    hop' 

■ 
the    five    months    i' 

•  ne 

of.  a  while 

rith  a 
he 
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BLIND 
PENCILS  TO  QUIT 

"Nels,"  Familiar  Figure  on  Streets  of 

Boston  for  Past  Decade,  Will 

Retire  to  Farm  in  N.  H. 


IN    M.  SV\ 

ill  rcjjrc  afterjjj^a^1^,f»^'y- 


"Nels,"  the  partially  blind  vendor 
of  pencils  in  Boston  for  the  past  10 
years,  is  going  to  retire.  On  May 
18th;  the  anniversary  of  the  day  he 
started  in  business,  he  will  fold  his 
collapsible  chair  for  the  last  time 
and  retire  to  his  small  farm  in  Am- 
herst, N.  H. 


ATTRACTED  THOUSANDS 

With  his  two  signs,  cup  and  handful 
of  pencils,  Nelson  M.  Swenson,  better 
known  on  Washington  and  in  the 
South  End  as  "Nels,"  has  been  a 
familiar  figure  to  pedestrians  for  a  de- 
cade. With  snatches  of  song  he  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  thousands  of 
people  to  sing  as  he  sat  at  his  various 
"stands"  about  the  city.  His  eyes  are 
dimmed  by  malaria,  with  which  he  was 
stricken  12  years  ago  and  it  is  with  dif- 
ficulty that  he  can  make  his  way 
around  the  streets. 

Swenson  has  a  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren waiting  for  him  at  Amherst.  Out 
of  his  earnings  during  these  past  years 
he  has  been  able  to  support  them  and 
purchase  "the  place"  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  says  that  he  does  not  plan 
to  return  again  to  Boston  but  will 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  that  State. 

"Business  Growing  Poor" 

At  the  corner  of  Dore  and  Washing- 
ton streets  In  the  South  End,  Swen- 
son has  his  "day  stand."  Late  in  the 
afternoon  he  moves  over  to  Washing- 
ton street  near  Avery  and  from  5:30 
until  after  7  o'clock  at  night,  he  holds 
forth  at  the  junction  of  Temple  place 
and  Washington  street,  singing  his 
song  and  selling  his   pencils. 

"I'll  be  glad  to  quit,  for  business  has 
been  getting  poor  lately,"  said  Swen- 
son  yesterday.  "Times  are  not  what 
they  used  to  be  for  us  fellows.  I  can't 
say  just  what  I  am  going  to  do  when 
I  leave  Boston,  and  I  can't  farm  much 
because  my  eyes  are  so  poor. 

December  His  Best  Month 

"How  much  do  I  average  a  week? 
Well,  I  can't  say  as  to  that.  Sometimes 
1  have  to  live  for  a  long  time  on  what 
T  innke  In  the  season  between  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas.  The  place  at 
Amherst  Is  very  small,  not  a  big  farm 
l.v  any  means,  with  a  few  hens  and 
pigs,  it's  the  only  thing  that  I  have 
got." 

1'rom  his  long  experience  Mr.  Swen- 
son finds  that  business  Is  better  in  the 
winter  months  than  it  is  In  summer. 
While  the  point  is  debatable,  for  peo- 
ple with  their  hnnds  in  their  pockets 
In  cold  weather  are  not  anxious  to  take 
them  out— he  finds  that  there  are  fewer 
persons  on   the  streets  In   summertime. 

Under  50,  But  Grandfather 

Though   he  Is   less  than   50  years   old, 

Mr.     Swenson     is     a     grandfather.     His 

eldest    daughter     is     married     and     his 

r     children    rango    front    four    to    V: 

years  old.   For  a  time  ho  lived  on  Hud 

•  t    in    the    South    End    and    in 

»fiold.     01nce  his   family  have  been 

i  vlng  i"   New   Hampshire  Mr.  Swenson 

made    liis     homo     at     44     Bennett 

Flo    Is    a    natlvo    of      North      Carolina 

wheri   he   ^old   Mm  farm   when  his  oye- 

i  ■  .i   and  came  north  for 

I  Ing  his   renldenco  in   this 

Re     has     i"  •  n     totally    blind     f  >r 

lie   In   Amherst,    Mr. 

hundreds   of  el^ns   which 
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"THE   BLIND   SCULPTOR" 

iottow  iry  of  the 

JstHh  of  Johnson  M.  Mundy. 


bo     be- 

■  known  as  "The  Blind   Sculp- 
lorn    c*i    May    13,    1SS2.    nea- 

•ol  studies  terminated 

n  years  of  afro  because  of 

■  es  which  produced  "night 

obtained     employment     in     a 

York   City,  where   he  de- 

iped  much  aptitude  for  both  designing  and 

I    the    studio    of 

who,  perceiving-  his 

jcted   him   in   the   manipulation   of 

In   1RK3    Mundy    ■-■••led    in   Rochester.   >T.   T., 

the   first   school   in    that    city    for 

in  modeling  and  drawing  from  the 

1   from  life.     His  work  was  greatly 

mperfect    eyesight    which 

rrew  worse  until  1S83.  when  his  left 

a  cataract  on 

t     one   dimmed     his    little      remaining 

->n    he    completed,    after 

-.   a   model    for  the 

ch  was  unveiled  in  1890 

town-on- 

."    rest,    he 

ze  statue   of   Washington 

rk  on   which   was    larg*l; 

■e    of    touch    and    re- 

he    most    trying 
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JUND  EVANGELIST 
HEARD  IN  CHURCH 


DAY    POST, 

MAY     17,     1925 
Friends  Remember  Blind 
Wcman  on  Fiihday 


PIONEER  EDITOR  IS  BLIND 

Publish  !  naheim  Gazette  Turned  Press  for  First 

Edition -Fifty- five  Years  Ago 


■ 


Sou  rnla's         oldest 

newspaper,  save  one,  Is  published 
by  a  blind  editor,  Henry  Kuchel. 
a  native  son,  who  is  probably  the 
clean  of  all  Southland  writers. 

In  1870,  when  Volume  1.  Edi- 
tion 1,  of  the  Anaheim  Gazette  wan 
ready  for  publication,  Jtuchel,  then 
11  years  of  age.  tinned  the*  old 
Washington  hand  gffess.  Then  he 
mounted  a  saddle/iiorae  and  de- 
livered the  little  /ioiyKpage  publi- 
cation to  the  subscribers  of  the 
little  village  a/id  to  those  who 
lived    about    the"    countryside. 

Ten  years  later  he  bought  out 
the  paper  on  which  he  learned  the 
printing  trade.  He  has  been  its 
owner  and    editor  ever   since. 

BLIXliXESS    COMES 

But  there  was  an  accident 
twenty  years  ago  and  a  small  mis- 
sile went  into  the  editor's  cyea, 
to  darken  forever  the  scenes  he 
had   come  to   love. 

Here  Mrs.  Kuchel,  known  to  all 
her  neighbors  and  friends  as  an 
exceedingly  brilliant  woman. 

stepped  in  to  aid.  She  would  read 
the  newspapers  to  her  husband, 
would  keep  an  ear  open  for  the 
talk  and  happenings  of  the  grow- 
ing little  city.  Her  husband,  there- 
upon, wrote  his  observations, 
penned  powerful  editorials  ai 
Weekly  Gazette  continued  to  hold 
its  place  as  the  medium  of  Ana- 
helm's    published    leadership. 

Writing  for  Mr.  Kuchel  became 
more  and  more  difficult,  as  years 
wore  on.  and  he  dictated  his 
stor  es  and  editorials,  but  the  per- 
sonality of  the  editor  still  was  in- 
corporated   in    the   written   word. 

SON    IS    AIDING 

Every    day    Mr.    Kuchel,    though 
he    is    it    years      of   age.    Is    nt    his 
desk    and    greets    all    persons    who 
have    any    business    to    transn 
opinions     to     express.       His     i 
son.      Theodore    Kuchel,       | 
rapidly,   however,    !s   tnklng  the  nc- 
tlve      management    of      the 
from  the  shoulders  of  his  father. 

Taking  a  prominent  place   In  the 
Kuchel  home  now  Is  the  radio,   for 
to  the  blind  editor  It  Is  bringing  an 
unknown   world   to  h  *  d< 
the  topics  of  oonver 
radio    is    foremost.       He    Is    u    true 

If." 

all      the    time    hl-i      radio    la 

turned    on.       h«  .    per 

cent    of    the    period    in    devoted    to 

ograms 

s    John     Is     my     favorite    nn- 

•r,"    he    d< 

'Ik  things  over  with  hli 

■ 

¥Q]  D    1MB!  i  i<>\ 
Had 

■     • 
■  • 

h    Bt 


fant  by  his  father,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Orange  county.  The  first 
editor  of  the  Gazette,  which 
started  two  years  after  the 
Diego  Union,  the  oldest  paper  in 
Southern  California  to  survive  the 
vagaries  of  time,  asked  him  to  be 
rts"devll."  That  man  was  George 
WaSbta^Jon  Barter,  who  taught 
Kuchel    his    trade. 

I»ater  the  Gazette  passed  on  to 
Charles  A.  Gardner  of  Pasadena 
and  to  Richard  Melrose,  now  de- 
ceased, who  sold  out  to  the  for- 
mer "flunky."  Henry  Kuchel,  In 
the  meantime,  had  gone  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  worked  aa  a 
printer. 

Shortly   after    Kuchel    took       the 
•plus  of  the   paper  he  was  plunged 
into    an    editorial    fight    directed    at 
the     "Twilight     Patent     Syndl 
\lled     because     three     O 
county  men   got  a  patent  and 
to    collect    royalty    for    fumigating 
orange    trees    by    means    of    i 
placed       over      the      trees, 
grower  who  fumigated   v. 
had  to  pay  the  royalty,  and  i 
clsjlon    of  the   case   millions   of  dol- 
-.  ere    at    stake.      Kuchel's    pa- 
■  uight    bitterly,    the   fight 
to    the    Supreme    Court,    and    when 
the    patent  a    the    fire 

and  church  bells  In  Anaheim  were 
rung  and  the  celebration  was  with- 
out   bounds. 

\i  w  ITS    REFUBUCAJi 

The      paper     always      has      been 
stanchly     Republican     In      p^ 
Its  editor  and   the   late  Gen. 
con    Cray    Otis    of    the    I 

i\g     over"     the     prii 

they     sseme  «      to 

paper  In  the  Southwest   I 
ve    gold    standard    whtl 
free-sliver   standard   of  W     J 

up    seemed     about     to    "take' 
the   v  pre-election    torch- 

light parade  was  launched  In  Loa 
Angeles.      Tom    Reed,    then    B| 

Mouse,    was  to      talk      at 
'ark. 
was   a    rainy    October   night," 
Kuchel     went,      "hut     we 

•n.     Otfs     was     neer 
head   of  the   parade  and    ' 
hind    him.       The    nation 
when     ('sllfornle 

Mnny      "old   Mmer«"      In      Orange 

■ 
Ike  most 

■ 

'  ■     ' 
Thursday 
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Kuchel's  friends  when  he  lived  in 
Anaheim,"  one  stated,  in  recollec- 
tion. "Sidney  moved  to  Denver 
and  Henry  didn't  have  a  chance 
to  talk  to  him  for  five  subsequent 
years.  Being  blind,  he  never  did 
see  him. 

"One  day  Sidney  came  back  to 
Anaheim  and  walked  in  the  door 
of  the  Gazette.  Henry  didn't  know 
he  was  within  1000  miles  of  Ana- 
heim. 

"'Hello,  Henry.'  shouted  Laii- 
dell. 

QM^i^™  dld  ,you  come  back, 
bid?  Henry  yelled  back,  ju<=t  as 
quickly.  He  knew  that  voice- Vftei- 
five  years/' 

,„.i   tiodfrc  'TFSS    fJfROT 


HIS  BLINDNESS 

/        BOON  TO  WRITER 


few  York  Evening  Post. 

from  time  to  time  re- 
cent lsO«ere*-  has  appeared  the  name  of  J. 
1  Macrae.  The  occasions  are  growing 
went,  and  a  student  of  style  prob- 
a  >ly  would  tell  you  that  each  succeeding 
sms  a  little  surer  of  step  than 
the 

more  than  a  year  ago  J.  E. 
Ms^rae  had  no  more  idea  of  turning  author 
than  the  average  man  has  of  going  blind. 
He  was  a  shipping  man.  He  had  sailed  at 
least  five  or  six  of  the  seven  seas  aa  a 
purser.'  He  had  seen  Alaska.  He  had  seen 
China.  He  had  seen  not  a  few  of  the  ports 
between.   He   was  seeing,   not  writing. 

Then  there  came  a  day  when  seeing  end- 
e  I  He  was  in  a  cabin  aboard  a  ship  in 
York  harbor,  checking  over  some  Lists.' 
13  growing  dark,  and  the  figures  be- 
gin to  fade  before  his  eyes.  He  went  on 
deck  for  more  light.  He  saw  figures,  but 
they  were  blurred.  He  told  himself  his  eyes 
were  tired  and  gave  up  the  task. 

That  night  he  attended  &  dinner  in  hon- 
or of  Burns  day.  Mr.  Macrae  is  Scotch. 
In  the  midst  of  it  the  lights  apparently 
went  out.  A  blanket  of  darkness  settled 
over  him.  And  from  that  day  to  this,  except 
far  one  fleeiDg  flash  of  light  one  day  as  he 
walked  along  Fifth  avenue,  he  has  not 
eeen. 

ra*  would  be  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  want  himself  the  subject  of 
a  sob  story.  As  of  fart,  them  is 

none  to  be  (old  of  him.  He  faced  facts  and 
be  fsep.l  them  without  his  eyes.  Philosoph- 
ically, he  found  compensations.  The  world 
im,  but  he  accepted  the  „e-,v 
world 

•■•   felt    the   urge   to   write   letters. 

to  help  him.  He 

inary  school  slate,  put  pen  along 

its   side    an    bach    apart,   placed    n    writing 

pad  within   the 

"'  n  I  from  pec  to  r»'g    m 

'°   *  <    what 

he    h nl    d 

ithor   read 

'•■  found  style  and   vi 

'n  "  I  to  Mi     Uai  rae  that 

""'   "»'   niM  at.    He 

did    '• 

s    h'i«    found    at 
■      '     Sitting   ii 
he  did   no 

him     far 
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Then  I  wanted  to  fight.  Then,  as  weeks  and 
months  pawed  without  the  restoration  of 
my   sight,   I   began   to   face   readjustment. 

"In  this  readjustment  I  found  many  com- 
pensations and  I  found  a  changed  world. 
First  of  all,  my  friends  have  been  wonder- 
ful. They  treat  me  as  though  nothing  had 
happened  to  me.  They  talk  to  me  about 
ordinary  things,  just  as  they  always  did. 
They  tell  me  of  the  news  they  hear  and 
the   plays   they   see. 

"And  I  have  found  a  side  of  Xew  York 
I  had  never  noticed  before.  The  push  -And 
drive  have  gone  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
They  used  to  shout  '&tep  liyely,  please*  at 
me.  Now  they  say  'Take  your  time.'  Seats 
are  offered  me  every  time  I  get  into  s 
subway  or  an  elevated.  But  I  do  not  al- 
ways take  them.  I  can  stand  as  well  as  the 
next   fellow.  My  legs   are   as   good    as   ever. 

'It  makes  a  difference « even  with  the 
beggars.  One  night  I  waited  outside  a  j 
store  while  a  friend  went  in  to  shop.  A 
man  came  up  to  me  with  the  same  old 
story.  He  wanted  a  Quarter  to  get  a  bed. 
Suddenly  he  saw  that  I  was  blind.  He  step- 
ped back,  apologized  said  he  should  be 
helping  me  instead  of  me  helping  him  and 
went   on  his  way. 

He  Is  Happy 

"And  I've  found  that  1  am  strangely 
happy.  It  has  been  a  sort  of  lofty  serenity, 
a  spiritual  peace.  Despite  the  fact  that  I 
have  lost  old  diversions  and  old  vocations. 
it  has  remained.  For  with  them  also  went 
little  problems  that  now  I  know  were  of 
no    moment. 

"All  sorts  of  cures  and  treatments  have 
been  suggested  to  me.  So  far  those  that 
I  have  tried  have  failed.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  will  always  turn  out  that 
way.  I  have  every  confidence. 

Mr.  Macrae  was  born  in  Glasgow  and 
says  his  mother  never  had  any  trouble  get- 
ting him  to  Sabbath  school,  because  the 
way  led  past  the  docks  and  he  could  see 
the    ships. 

It  is  little  wonder  then,  that  he  went  to 
sea  early  in  life.  He  has  traveled  %  million 
miles  or  so  on  ships.  He  insists  he  never 
even  got  his  feet  wet  in  all  that  time  al-' 
though  he  does  admit  that  a  group  of  min- 
ers bound  for  Alaska  in  the  Klondike  rush 
threatened  to  hang  him  once  because  the 
food  on  their  particular  ship  wasn't  to 
their  liking. 

I  miss  the  sea,  of  course,"  he  says,  "but 
I  have  many  memories.  I've  seen  a  sunrise 
in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  a  sunset  over 
Fujiyama,  Shasta  in  a  snowstonu  and  the 
giants   of   the   Andes." 

These  are  the  things  he  can  think  about 
And  now  he  has  found  he  can  write  about 
them,   loo. 
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PHILADELPHIA    INQUIRER 

BLINDNESS  FAILS 
;  TO  HALT  WEBB; 

Harry  Callahan  "Carries  On" 
Despite  Loss  of  Sight  From' 
Blow  on/Head 

(     b       

West  Philadelphia!!  Busy 
at  All  Times  Making  Rope 
Carpets  and  Nets 


Faced    Readjuttment 
I   il  couldo 


Totally  blind  as  the  result  of  a  blow 
on  the  head  received  while  working  on  a 
building  operation  more  than  three 
year's  /igo,  one  of  West.  Philadelphia's 
best-known  and  well-liked  characters  is 
carrying  on  through  life  with  the  for- 
titude and  courage  of  a  Trojan  of 
old. 

From  sunrise  to  sunset,  whenever  he 
finds  spare  time — he  conducts  a  busi- 
ness of  his  own — his  fingers  hard  at 
work  weaving  rope  carpets,  fishing  nets, 
tennis  nets  and  hammocks.  When  he 
isn't  weaving  for  others  he  is  weaving 
for  his  own  pleasure. 

Whatever  sorrows  his  life  may  hold 
afe  well  concealed.  If  the  subject  Is 
broached,  he  strives  to  avoid,  it.  No  hard- 
luck  tails,  no  asking  for  sympathy. 
Rarely  does  he  even  mention  the  loss 
of  his  sight.  His  is  the  joy  of  living,  the 
joy  of  being  nlive. 

Makes   Rope   Carpet 

This  modern  Trojan  is  Harrv  Calla- 
han, of  819  North  Redfield  street.  Har- 
ry never  mentions  his  age,  but  judging 
from  the  various  incidents  he  recalls  as 
a  hoy,  he  would  be  perhaps  fifty  or 
more. 

He  was  born  at  Scrnvel.  Pa.,  a  little 
town  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  Harry's 
father  run  a  canal  boat  between  Havre 
de  Grace  and  Williamsport.  This- ac- 
counts for  the  son's  ability  to  weave, 
strange  as  it  may  seem.  It  isn't  strange,, 
however.  Harry's  weaving  consists  of 
ig  knots  as  the  sailor  is  wont  to  do. 
That    is    all    any    weaving    is. 

When  seen  yesterday,  Harry  wus 
busy  making  a  rug.  His  fingers  flew 
in  and  out  and  o\er  with  automatic 
precision.  Even  when  he  would 
answer  questions  about  his  past  life  he 
nerer  let  up  in  his  work  unless  to 
show    how  to  make  a  particular  knot. 

"As  soon  as  1  finish  this  rope  car- 
pet." volunteered  Harry,  by  way  of 
breaking  the  ice.  "I'll  point  it.  Then 
ii  will  never  wear  out.  This  way  it 
will  make  m  nice  cool  porch  rug  for  the 
Nummer  time.  You  have  to  watch. 
though,  while  making  them,  else  they'll 
Poll  or  curl  up  on  you  before  they  are 
finished,  and  it  will  be  nigh  impossible 
*<•  Batten  them  out.  It's  best  for  this 
Mason  to  paint,  these  rope  carpets.  I 
find  that  when  painted  they  are  not 
for  inside  riifrs.  but  dandy  for 
the  porch.  Paint  flattens  them  right 
out  and  makes  them  as  stiff  as  boards." 
Learned  as  a  Boy 

It    was    fascinating    to    see    how    this 

'nan.    unable    to   see    whal    he   was   do- 

ing,   manipulated    the   rope.      Harry   has 

not    taken  any  courses  in  weaving  such 

taught    in    Institutions   for   the 
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Makes   Hangman's   Noose 
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His  Blindness  a  B  oon 


Loss  of  Eyesight  Reveals   Writing  Ability  to  Seafarer. 


Mr.  Macrae  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
I  to  want  himself  the  subject  of  a  sob 
.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  none  to  be 
told  of  him.  He  faced  facts  and  he  faced  them 
without  his  eyes.  Philosophically,  he  found  . 
compensations.  The  world  changed  for  him,  but 
he  accepted  the  new  world. 

Then  he  felt  the  urge  to  write  letters.  He  de- 
vised an  apparatus  to  help  him.  He  got  an  or- 
dinary school  slate,  put  pegs  along  its  side  an 
inch  apart,  placed  a  writing  pad  within  the  slate 
frame  and  by  means  of  a  bar,  moved  from  peg 
to  peg,  managed  to  write  in  even  lines  without 
seeing    what    he    had    done. 

A  friend  who  is  an  author  read  some  of  his 
letters.  He  found  style  and  vividness  in  them. 
He  suggested  to  Mr.  Macrae  that  he  try  his 
hand  at  magazine  writing.  He  did.  Magazine 
editors  have  told  the  rest  of  the  story.  And  Mr. 
Macrae  has  found  at  least  one  use  of  adversity. 
Sitting  in  dark  contemplation,  which  he  did  not 
often  do  before,  his  imagination  takes  him  far 
afield.  A  fiction  writer  could  not  ask  for  more. 
"At    first    blind  is    unbelievable,"    he 

"I  told  myself  it  couldn't  be  true.  Then 
I  wanted  to  fight.  Then,  as  weeks  and  months 
passed  without  the  restoration  of  my  sight,  I 
began   to  face  readjustrr   nt. 

In    the      magazines      from      time      to      time 
there      has      appeared    the      name    of 
ccasions  .ire  growing  n 
lent,  and  a  student  of  style  probably  would 
hat  each   - 
irer    of    step    than    the 
L'ntil    a    little    more    than    a 

o  more   idea   of  turning 
the  average  man   has  of  Roing  blind.    Mr 
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"In  fhis  readjustment  I  found  many  compen- 
sations and  I  found  a  changed  worh1 
all,  my  friends  have  been  wonderful.  They  treat 
me  as  though  nothing  had  happened  to  me. 
They  talk  to  me  about  ordinary  th 
as  they  always  did.  They  tell  me  of  the  news 
they  hear  and  the  plays  they 

"And  I  have  found  a  side  of  New  York  I  had 
never  noticed  before.  The  push  and  drive  have 
gone,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Thcv  used  to 
shout  'Step  lively,  please.'  at  inc.  Now  they 
say  'take  your  time.'  Scats  are  offered  me  i 
time  I  get  into  a  subway  or  an 
I  do  not  always  take  them.  I  can  stand  as  well 
as  the  next  fellow.  My  legs  are  as 

"It  makes  a  difference  even  with  the  b 
One    night    I    waited    outside    a    store    while    a 
friend  went  in  to  shop.  A  man  came  up  to  me 
with  the  same  old  story.  He  wanted  a 
to  get  a  bed.  Suddenly  he  saw  that  I  \ 
He  stepped  back,  apologized,  said  he  should  be 
helping  me  instead  of  me  helping  him  and  went 
on  his  way. 

"And   I've  found  that   I  am  strangely  hap 
It  has  been  a  sort  oi  lofty  serenity,  a  spiritual 
peace.  Despite  the  fact  that  I  bar  :  di- 

ons  and  old  vocations,  il 
with  them  also  went  little  problems  tl; 
know  were  of   no   mom< 
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BLIND   RABBI   TO    SPEAK 

fftabT5r~~Abraham  Yitz-Hok,  also 
known  as  the  Blind  Doctor,  will  ad- 
dress the  congregation  of  Agudath  Is- 
rael Sundav  school,  Sunday,  at.  11  a.  m. 

Rabbi  Yitz-Hok,  though  blind,  has 
visited  over  700  cities  in  America,  and 
hasNscpken    in    every    city    visited.   ^^ 
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Modem 

Check  Plan 
Displacing  Old 
Pay  Envelope 

Industry's     New     System 
Appeals  to  Employer 
j       and  Employee. 


BLIND   MAX   evolved   the 
simplest     payroll     plan    of 
which   there  is  any  record 
in  the  United  S 
The  late  Charles  "Broad- 
way"   Rouse,    a    picturesque    New 
York    character,    for    many 
had    a    store    on    lower    Broadway. 
his    employees    frqm 
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men  while  They  are  at  their  various 
tasks.  The  Saturday  noon  whistle 
ends  the  week.  The  pay-roll  line 
has  gone.  There  is  no  quibbling 
over  errors  in  amounts.  The  check 
speaks  for  itself.  There  are  no  lost 
pay  envelopes,  and  a  lost  check 
means  merely  the  issuance  of  a 
duplicate. 

Xcr  is  the  paymaster  sorry.  A 
million  and  a  half  dollars  stolen 
and  32  men  killed  by  pay-roll  ban- 
dits  is  the  twelve  months'  toll  that 
ha.;  had  tremendous  effect  in  intro- 
ducing the  check  plan.  Hold-up  in- 
surance can  cover  the  loss  of 
money,  but  there  remains  the  haz- 
ard of  life  to  which  business  men 
hesitate  to  expose  their  employees, 
portal  ion  of  large  sums  of 
cash  through  the  streets,  over  high- 
ways or  on  trains  creates  a  lure  to 
which  all  too  many  bandits  are 
anxious  to  succumb.  The  lesson  of 
prevention  has  been  driven  home 
to  the  business  man,  and  the  pay- 
roll bandit  is  finding  leaner  and 
leaner  pickings. 

Time    and    Money   Saved 

Heads  of  large  industries  who 
have  abandoned  the  cash  system  in 
favor  of  the  check  plan  state  that 
the  community  is  equally  interest- 
ed with  the  employer  and  employee 
in  pay-roll  methods. 

On  the  one  hand  the  old  practice 
of  paying  by  cash  makes  possible 
extensive  pay-roll  robberies,  jeop- 
ardizes lives  of  paymasters  and 
mes  sengers ; 
imposes  unnec- 
essary burdens 
upon  police  de- 
partments; in- 
duces extrava- 
g  a  n  c  e  among 
hundreds  of 
people;  and  is 
generally  a  n 
economic  loss 
to  the  com- 
munity, 

On  the  other  hand,  paying  by 
check  prevents  loss  and  crime; 
saves  the  cost  of  pay-roll  insur- 
ance; releases  police  for  normal 
duties;  encourages  thrift  among 
employees  and  increases  bank  de- 
posits: and  makes  more  capital 
available  for  home  building  and 
community  improvements. 

These  are  the  outstanding  ben- 
efits as  viewed  after  the  plan  has 
been  put  into  operation.  But  some 
times  employers  are  inclined  to 
hesitate  to  pay  by  check  out  of  fear 
of  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
emplo 

Employees'   Viewpoint 

Often  a  natural  misgiving  as  to 
the  reason  for  the  change   may   In 

nee  tii"  employee,  say  em 
ors.  We  may  h»  Inclined  to  r< 
the  check  as  v  i 

p   in    the    collection   of   his 
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check  upend 
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In   actual    practice,   however,  em- 
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say  that  these 
difficulties  al- 
most invariably 
disappear  when 
the  employee 
finds  himself 
leaving  a  por- 
t  i  o  n  of  his 
check  with  the 
savings  bank, 
and   when  he 

finds  that  getting  a  check  cashed 
in  a  country  where  six  billion 
checks  are  written  annually  is  a 
simple  undertaking. 

Changed  Attitude 

Surveys  by  business  organiza- 
tions and  large  industries  have 
shown  that  almost  invariably, 
where  employees  feared  to  break 
away  from  the  old  pay-envelope 
system,  they  have  very  quickly  be- 
come far  more  emphatic  in  support 
of  the  pay-by-check  plan,  and 
would  oppose  any  attempt  to  pay 
them  in  cash. 

These  investigations  have  fur- 
ther determined  that  modern  check 
protection  methods,  safeguarding 
checks  against  forgery  or  altera- 
tion, have  definitely  established 
this  form  of  currency  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  employee  and  the 
public. 
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Sightless   Girl 
Musician  Triumph 
Over  Handicap 

Mary  Rollins's  Latest  Ef- 
fort to  Be  Played  at  Pops 
Tomorrow  Night 


By  AGNES   CARR 

"It  is  really  the  mind  that  sees," 
says  Miss  Mary  Lynn  Rollins,  24- 
year-old  blind  girl,  who  has  com- 
posed several  pieces  of  music,  which 
critics  praise. 

And  hearing  Miss  Rollins's  beau- 
tiful voice,  expressing  her  love  of 
music  and  her  devotion  to  her 
friends,  one  is  ready  to  agree  that  it 
is  indeed  the  "mind  that  sees." 

HONORED   BY  POPS 
Miss  Rollins  is  looking  forward  eager- 
!-e  pnp  concert,  at  Symphony  hall 
tomorrow    night,    for    on    that    occasion 
her       newest       composition,        "Spanish 
I  "    will    be    played    by    the    Sym- 

plvny  orchestra. 

At    her    Boston    apartment    Miss   Rol- 
lins   talks   about    her   work   simply   and 
itly. 
ways  wanted   to  play  and   sing," 
■he  explained.     "Even   when  I  couldn't 
pronoi,.  ■  rds   of  a   song,   I   could 

always   hum    the   tune,   and   my  parents 
to,rt    '  never  'off  key.'  " 
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MARY  LYNN    ROLLINS 

I    abe    was    graduated    from    the 
Arkansas    S   hool    for    the    Blind,     wln- 
rgan 
"I  do  not  deserve  any  praise  for  hon- 
ors wo r.  n  Miss  Rollins:    "music 
l    my    whole 
'   still  Is." 
Miss    It 
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She  doesn't  thlr.k  blind  people  should 
be  set  apart  as  a  people  In  themselves. 
"All  that  we  wh"  do  not  see  want  is  a 
i.-hance  to  prove  ourselves,"  6he  says. 
And  the  success  of  the  young  woman 
he  musical  world,   while  yet   In  her 
..-rnonstrates    the   happy   results 
••h  a   "chance." 
Her    friends    are    delighted    with    her 
success    and    plan    to    attend    the    Pops 
In  a  body  Jbtturday  night  to  show  their 
pride  in  h  • 


,  Blind  Girl  Makes  $12,000  a  Year 
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'Sidewalks  of  New  York" 

Composer  Dies  Blind 

and  All  But  Forgotten 


Charles  B.  Lawlor, 
Dublin  Immigrant, 
Finds  Fame  Fleeting 


York,      Juno       1.  —  (AT)  — 

Charles    B.    Lawlor,    composer     of 

"Th(    Sidewalks  of  New  York,"  the 
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The  inspiration  for  the  song 
came  after  Lawlor  in  1894  had  at- 
tended a  dance  above  the  saloon 
of  Charles  F.  Murphy,  later  head 
of  Tammany.  On  the  way  home 
Lawlor  kept  thinking  of  the  rag- 
ged children  of  the  Bowery  he  had 
seen  dancing  on  the  sidewalks  to 
music  by  itinerant  organ-grinders. 
He  composed  the  melody  and  gave 
the  idea  for  the  words  to  James 
Blake,  a  clerk  in  a  store,  who  put 
them  into  shape.  They  sold  the 
song   and   divided   $5000. 

In  recent  years  the  song  has  been 
heard  at  many  a  public  assemblage 
attended  by  a  product  of  the  Bow- 
ery region,  an  East  Side  newsboy 
who  is  serving  his  third  term  as 
Governor   of   the   Empire    State. 

Charles  B.  Lawlor  appeared  sev- 
eral times  in  this  city  on  the  Keith 
circuit  in  the  former  Keith  Theatre, 
the  last  time  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 


muwrnn  (mom.)  tims» 


USEFUL  WITHOUT  EYES 

Blindness  has  not  proved  the 
handicap  to  two  young  men  of 
South;  Solfn,  Ohio,  that  this  afflic- 
tion usually'  brings.  They  simply 
would  not  take  it  so,  and  have 
risen  above  their  misfortune,  mak- 
ing of  themselves  useful,  respected 
citizens. 

An  accident  robbed  William 
Neer  of  his  eyesight  when  a  small 
boy.  In  his  early  tens  he  had  an 
oportunity  to  sit  at  the  local  tele- 
phone switchboard.  In  three  hours 
he  had  mastered  all  of  the  70  calls 
on  the  exchange  at  that  time.  When 
the  next  vacancy  occurred  he  got 
the  job.  He  knows  every  one  of 
the  100  calls  by  sound.  When  a 
ring  comes  iu  he  plugs  the  right 
Dumber  wanted,  and  completes  the 
connection,  all  with  unerring  accur- 
acy and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell  it.  He  (a  said  to  make  connec- 
tions more  rapidly  and  accurately 
than    the     average     operator     with 

He  also  II  an  accomplished 

musician,   and   directs     an    orches- 
tra.     At    the   piano   he   displays   the 
same   wonderful   touch     thai    marks 
■  ork  at  he  BWitchbo 

in,  Perrj 
'  .  Ml .  blind  since  ,-i  boj  >>i  <• 
is  just  accomplished  m  his  1  i n • 
father  is  mayor  of  the  town  and  the 
tii.'  grocery  i  toi e 
which  the  two  own  in  partnership. 
The  townspeople  will  tell  you  that 
Bwan< 

canny.     He  knows  his  friends 
;uni  i  ii  tomei   .  i)it''n  without  heai  • 

lllg     their     vnici  I,  A    ked     bOW     lie 

Lomer 
whom  he  call<  d  bj   name  :i     he  en- 
tered   the     door,   the   blind 
nulled  and  <  xplalned  thai  I  hi     man 
alwa: 
cam'      '  di  iver, 


Swaney  called  him  by  name  as  he. 
shook  hands  with  him.  He  knew 
the  truckdriver  by  the  feel  of  his 
hand.  But  most  uncanny  of  all  is 
his  faculty  of  knowing  character, 
his  acquaintances  say.  Persons 
who  are  not  what  they  profess  to  be 
seldom  get  far  with  Swaney.  He 
seems  to  look  inside  and  through 
them  where  eyes  fail  to  penetrate. 

Swaney  walks  all  over  the  town 
and  can  find  any  location  without 
a  guide.  In  the  store  he  picks 
groceries  and  notions  from  coun- 
ters and  shelves  unerringly,  wraps 
and  delivers  them  to  waiting  custo-, 
mers,  marks  the  correct  sales  on 
the  cash  register,  and  returns  cor- 
rect change.  He  knows  every  arti- 
cle of  stock  in  his  store,  knows  its 
cost  and  selling  price  and  waits  on 
the  trade  at  all  times.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  with  his  wife  lives  over  the 
store. 

A  gas  and  oil  station  is  operated 
in  connection  with  his  store,  and  he 
looks  after  the  wants  of  his  motor- 
ist customers  with  the  same  ease' 
shown  in  the  store.  He  owns  a  car, 
and  although  he  does  not  drive  it 
himself  he  is  an  expert  mechanic, 
doing  all  his  own  repair  work. 
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BliniEdto  of 
Geneva  Heads 

National  Society 

Frank  O.  Edgecombe, 

Nebraska!!  Handicapped 
by  Jjoss  of  Sight,  Named 
at  Rich  mond  Convention. 

Frankfo,.  Edgecombe,  blind  editor 
of  the  Nebraska  Signal  at  Geneva, 
Neb.,  was  Tuesday  elected  president 
of  the  National  Editorial  association 
at  the  convention  of  the  organization 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  according  to  a  spe- 
cial dispatch  to  the  World-Herald 
from  Richmond. 

Mr.  Edgecombe  has  been  totally 
blind  for  thirty-three  years,  and 
though  handicapped  in  such  a  man-, 
ner  ne  has  made  a  success  of  his 
newspaper  at  Geneva,  of  which  he 
has  been  editor  for  thirty  years. 

Early  in  1894,  he  bought  the  Sig- 
nal, two  years  after  he  lost  his  eye- 
sight from  accidental  shooting  at  the 
hands  of  a  companion  with  whom  he 
was  hunting  ducks.  Since  then  he 
has  consolidated  It  with  other  news- 
papers he  acquired.  He  had  pre- 
viously edited  the  Falls  City  Jour- 
nal, resigning  as  cashier  of  the  bank 
at  Rulo  to  enter  newspaper  work. 

In  1904,  Kdgecombe  and  two  asso- 

ts  bought  the  Nebraska  Farmer, 

ing  as     president     and  devoting 

hall    ins    time   to   this    work.     Four 

years  later  he  sold  his  Interest  in  the 

farm   paper  and     bought  controlling 

interest  in    the   Beatrice   Daily   Ex- 

pir 

After    twelve    years    as    editor   of 


\s 


le  Express   his  newspaper  at   Gen- 

t-a  had  grown  to  such  proportions 

lat  he  concentrated  all  his  efforts 

He  is  at  his  editorial  office 

i    7:30     each     morning     the   year 

j-ound,  and   keeps     ir>.     close  touch 

artments  of  his  busl^^H 

The  National  Editorial  assodJ^^H 

i  Its  meeting  lasi  year  at  Oklahoma 

'  :•..  EdgecoroUe  a  sil- 


Stye  4lJasJ)ingtott  fwl 


Frank    O.    Edgecombe, 
/er  loving  cup  for  having  led  the  na- 
tion in  the  perfection  of  the  editorial 
ol    his    newspaper.     The   year 
is  he     was     awarded   a   cash 
by  the  association  for  the  best 
editorial     written     for     a     country 

Kdgecombe  was  born  in  1864 

io.  and  a  year  later  came  with 

hwrriann    r-ouhtv. 

He  a- 

wan  graduaiP 


' 


Itcrnackable  Blind 
Indent  in  S.  M.  I 
Receh es  His  Degree 


■  >  r .  1 1 1  ■ 


Thursday.  .lune  4.   19'AV 


ON  TELEGRAM 

JUNE  5,  1925 


BLIND  MAN  ELECTED 
EDITORS'  PRESIDENT 

Delegates  at  Richmond  Visit 

Battlefield;  Will  Tour 

Virginia. 

Richmond.  Va..  June  3  (By  A 
-Back  from  a  visit  to  the  mon- 
ument-dotted fields  where  McClel- 
lan's  forces  vainly  skirted  the  Con- 
federate defenses  in  the  seven  days^ 
battle  before  Richmond  in  1862 
delegates  to  the  ">rtieth  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Editorial 
association  rested  here  tonight, 
feady  to  begin  a  fortnights  tour  of 

I  Virginia  tomorrow. 
\r  the  closing  session  of  the  con- 
vention today  P.  O.  Edgecombe 
blind  editor  of  the  Geneva  (Nebr.) 
Signal,  was  elected  president  and 
three  resolutions  were  adopted 

One  resolution  condemned  what 
was  termed  the  widespread  effort.- 
in  America  to  obtain  free  publicity, 
another  protested  the  recent  in- 
crease in  postal  rates,  while  the 
third  was  in  support  of  the  associa- 
tion's campaign  to  have  the  govern- 
ment cease  the  free  printing  of 
stamped  envelopes  in  competition 
with  the  country  publishers  and  job 
printers.  . 

Three  loving  cups,  annual  prizes 
for   excellency   in    country    journal 
D    ware  awarded— the  Free  Press. 
Quakerstown.  Pa.,  for  the  best  com- 
munity   service;    the    Times.    Houl- 
ton,  Maine,  for  the  best  front  page, 
and  the  Gazette.  Rhinebeck,  N.   X.. 
the  best  editorial  page. 
Herman    Hop.   Northneld,    Minn.. 
va?   Sleeted   vice  president   and   W. 
W     Aikens,    Franklin,    Ind..    trea*- 
urer     i,  hosen  were  r    w 

.\Wpdlth.  Quakertown,  Pa.;  L. C <■ 
Hall  Wnrpham.  Mass.;  Irving 
Pnnk,  Rogers.  Ark.,  and  George 
Dolliver,  Battle  Creek.  WiCh. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE   6,   1925 

Blind  Girl  Wins 
I  lonors  at  New 

Jersey  College 


Blind  Teacher  Wins 
Fight  for  Pension  Held 
Up  By  Hub  Treasurer 

Judge  Bralcy  in  Supreme 
court  today  ordered  a  peremp- 
tory writ  of  mandamus  to  is^ue, 
again -t  City  Treasurer  John  I. 
Curie}  compelling  him  to  pay 
Charles  Le  Bon,  nearly  blind  and 
aged  French  teacher,  $1800  per 
year. 

Le  Bon's  case  was  fought  for  him 

Walter  Colline.    an   attorney   who 

was  one   time  h    pupil   under   him   in 

Mie   English    Hipli  vlflg   his 

ser vices    gratis 

For     36     years      Le     Bon      taugh' 
French    in    the    city    (schools    retiri 
Sept.    1,    1M2,   on    u    pension    of    | 
drawn    out    of   the    teaehers    pen 
fund.  Sirbsequently 

ed    bringing    the    pensions   up 
$1800    to    be    paid    by    the    city 
h»    was    included    by    «pe<Ma'     let    of 
the    Legislature. 


Newark.    ' 


New    Ttmniwlck,    N.    .1  .   .Iun*»   « 

•    ■ 

%  thla 

•nm* 

was 


WAKEFTELD  (Wa*».>  TTEM 
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MESSAGE  OF  A  FLOWER 


d 


*  S  in  former  years,  flowers  and  fruit 

J\  fn;iyU>c  left   by  Wakefield  peopli 

and  others  interested  at  booths  n 

the  North  and  South  Stations,   Boston 

lor  distribution  by  representatives  ol  tin 

National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild 

among  the  sick  ami  unfortunate  in  Bos« 

I  he  organization  was  found* 

|ohn   Wo 

Mis    Stewari    was 
walking  one  day  with  a  basket  ol  • 
ers,  when   a   little   street    urchin    in   at 

sin 
iwei         I  hi-   child  sud 

keen   pleasure  that   Mrs    Stewart    inter 
i.er  friends  in  the  w< 

many   flowei    booths   in 
stations  in  larj 

plants  ami  truit   are  disttibu 
nil  welfare  worker 
in    homes   and    institutions   among   i 

iged  and  blind  pq_ I  n 

organization  is  iiufl^ww.ite.l^Wff  ! 
•  70  l  nth   \ venue, 
•ik  now  includes  instrui  tii 
nong  >  hildn  n  and  adult 

mall 
■>r  nature      In  on< 

ol      l!  iiienr     disl 

I    on    tin 
'  I  mv    I  im 

•th  iboui 

thai 

■ 
I 


the  East  Sides  of  our  great  cities."  Dur- 
ing pne  year  alone  the  surplus  of  1500 
gardens  amounting  to  five  hundred  thou 
sand  bunches  of  flowers,  six  hundre. 
bushels  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  ten  thou- 
sand packages  of  seeds  and  bulbs  an 
twenty-five  thousand  plants,  has  bee 
distributed  through  the  medium  of  th 
National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guile 
And  the  seeds  are  still  spreading! 

Wednesday,  June   10,    1925. 


Blind  Woman,  71,  Steps 
Out  of  Window;  Killed 

Special   to   The    Washing-ton    Post. 

Keyser,  W.  Va.,  June  9. — Mrs. 
John  Fleek,  71  years  old,  of  Cabin 
Run,  this  county,  walked  through 
a  window  to  her  death  last  night, 
falling  15  feet  to  the  ground. 

She  was  blind  and  had  intended 
to  go  to  another  room,  but  walked 
out  of  the  window  instead.  Surviv- 
ing are  her  husband,  four  sons  and 
a  daughter. 
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BLIND  MAN  HEADS 
EDITORS.  Frank  O. 
Edgecombe,  owner  and 
editor  of  "The  Nebraska 
Sijrnal,"  totally  blind  for 
more  than  thirty" ywrnTas 
of  hunting  accident, 
who  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  which  recently 
convened      in      Richmond, 

Va.  staff  rhoto— Miller 


BLIND  WOMAN  MAKES  WREATHS  FOR  MEMORIAL 
DAY,  THANKSGIVING  AND  CHRISTMAS 


Did  you  buy  a  wreath  for  Memorial 
Day? 

If  you  did  so,  the  probability  is  that 
it  was  made  over  in  Dodge,  a  town  near 
Worcester,  by  a  blind  woman,  Mrs 
Sadie  Bond,  who  makes  thousands  of 
wreaths  for  Memorial  Day,  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas. 

She  makes  wreaths  for  Boston,  Wor- 
cester and  other  cities,  of  evergreen, 
laurel  and  princess  pine.  It  Is  an  all-the- 
year  job  with  her,  too. 

In  the  Fall  she  begins  very  early 
for  Thanksgiving  wreaths,  and  as  they 
ate  made  she  put  them  down  in  the 
basement. 

Her  busy  season  lasts  until  New 
Year's,  when  she  has  a  brief  respite 
until  the  last  of  March  or  the  first  of 
April;  then  she  resumes  making  nearly 
100  a  day  until  Memorial  Day. 


Lost  Her  Sight  20  Tears  Ago 

Mrs  Bond  lost  her  sight  more  than  20 
years  ago,  and  she  didn't  wait  for  oc- 
cupational   therapy    to    help    her.      She 
:  just  buckled  down  and   got  to  work. 

"About  the  last  of  March,"  says  Mrs 

Bond,    "I  begin   to   make   the   Memorial 

Day  wreaths  and  runners.    I  pile  them 

in    the   basement  and  sprinkle   them   to 

!  keep  them  from  turning  yellow. 

"I  don't  believe  that  if  anyone  has 
J  brains,  and  isn't  sick  or  lazy,  he  needs 
|  to  depend  on  the  State  or  anyone  else 
i  to  provide  for  him. 

"One  day  I  was  In  Worcester  with  my 
sister,  who  sometimes  comes  to  visit 
me.  While  we  were  waiting  for  the  car, 
I  heard  a  "whiney"  sort  of  music,  and 
I  asked  my  sister  'What  on  earth  is 
that   noise?' 

She  replied  that  a  blind  person  was 
down  in  the  snow  on  the  sidewalk, 
playing  an  accordion  or  other  Instru- 
ment. I  told  my  sister  that  I'd  just 
like  to  get  behind  that  woman  and  give 
her  a  push  to  wake  her  up. 

"I  know  of  a  blind  person  who  used 
to  go  out  in  the  morning  and  beg  $10 
or  more  before  breakfast  time.  He  was 
better  off  than  most  of  the  people  who 
gave  to  him. 

"My  work  may  be  dirty,  but  my 
money  is  clean.  It  is  hard,  tedious 
work,  but  It  is  the  only  way  I  have  of 
earning  a  decent  living." 

While  Mrs  Bond  was  talking  her 
skilled  fingers  were  busily  twisting  the 
wires  on  which  she  fastened  (he  ever- 
green, sorting  out  each  piece  with  sen- 
sitive fingers  so  that  each  wreath  would 
be  perfect.  She  made  about  four  in  40 
minutes,  taking  the  •evergreen  out  of  a 
barrel  In  front  of  her,  at  once  knowing 
what  kind  of  green  she  needed. 

Alter  her  husband  died  Mn  Bond  took 
up   dressmaking.     Bui    she   was   always 
•  i  and  found  thai   the  work 
■trained   her 

that  she  wan  going  hiimi  and  thai  there 

Ins  her 

•  b   over 

.iibies.    butead  the  gol  busy  and 
learned  how  to  do  with  ber  eye*  «hut 


all  the  things  she  had  not  learned  be- 
fore and  which  she  thought  she  would 
need  to  know. 

"She  had  never  learned  to  cook.  So 
she  got  out  her  mother's  old  cook- 
book, and  committed  to  memory  all  the 
family  recipes.  Now  her  friends  tell  her 
there  is  no  one  who  can  cook  better 
than    she. 

"I  learned  to  make  yeast  bread,"  she 
relates,  "but,  of  course,  I  have  to  use 
my  fingers,  as  I  depend  largely  on 
my  sense  of  feeling  to  tell  me  when  the 
sponge  is  light  enough.  I  can  touch  the 
bread  in  the  oven  and  tell  when  it  is 
brown  and  baked  long  enough." 

One  day  she  came  across  some  chl!-, 
dren  making  evergreen  wreaths.  They 
were  doing  it  just  for  fun.  She  was 
entirely  blind  by  that  time.  But  she 
had  made  enough  wreaths  in  her  child- 
hood   to    remember    how   it    was    done. 

So  she  decided  she  would  make 
wreaths  for  Christmas.  The  first  year 
she  made  only  six  dozen,  thinking  she 
would  find  out  whether  there  was  a 
market  for  them.  Those  six  dozen 
wreaths  were  sold  quickly.  She  could 
have   sold   100  if  she'd    had   them. 

"But,  you  see,  I'd'  found  my  Job," 
she  said.  "I  then  began  making  wreaths 
for  Memorial  Day.  At  that  time,  I  sold 
only  100.  But  now  I  make  2000  for  the 
George  H.  Ward  Post  at  Worcester 
alone.  That  is  my  largest  order." 

Some  days  ahe  can  make  87,  if  she 
begins  early,  puts  her  mind  and  Angers 
to  work,  and  does  nothing  else. 


Friends  Find  Evergreens  for  Her 

«Tust  now  *she  is  having  her  most  dis- 
couraging time,  for  the  evergreens  are 
becoming  rather  scarce.  People  about 
Dodge  know  her  and  they  save  the 
evergreens  for  her;  then  she  has  a  man 
who  takes  a  wagon  and  travels  long 
distances  looking  for  laurel,  prince's 
pine  and  evergreen.  She  also  makes 
long  strips  of  evergreen,  in  addition  to 
the  wreaths,  for  decorating  stores  and 
homes.  Sometimes  she  makes  three- 
foot  wreaths,  and  at  Thanksgiving  time 
often  makes  six-foot  wreaths. 

She  is  a  sweet-faced,  intelligent  little 
woman,  and  It  Is  impossible  to  tell  from 
looking  at  her  that  she   cannot  see. 

She  finds  her  way  easily  over  the 
house,  for  she  has  a  very  definite  place 
for  everything,  and  keeps  everything  in 
Its  place. 

She  not  only  does  her  own  cooking, 
but  her  own  washing  also,  rubbing  each 
piece  carefully,  in  water  not  too  hot. 
The  work  that  she  does  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  ;i    skilled  laund- 

l  nnlrig   long   stretches   of    Winter  Mrs 

Bond    Is    entirely   alone    in    her   cottage 

,,i    Dodge.     Bui   she  Is  not  at  all  afraid. 

"My  friends  laugh   at   me  when    I   tell 

them    that    I    always    keep    a    revolver 

rte.     "Bin    there    is   no 

need  to  laugh  at   (he  idea  of  my  ftrln* 

'    ean   Judge    to 

iid    that     I    can     hit    even    nn>re 

quickly  than  it,  I  could  «•«." 
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iightless,  Idaho 
FalFs  Man  Wins 
yPlace   on   Bar 

■  indness    Is    no    handicap    to 
W«>-»s»**Tfl!fl*"W-  Idaho    Falls,    one 
'.    candidates    for 
:s«Ion    to    the   Idaho    bar   who    ro- 
ok   the    examinations    before 
state    bar  >n. 

of     Idaho 

■aduate.   took   the  examinations  with 

ur  wore  sucoessful. 

n'8  wife  read  the  questions  to 

out  the  answers  on 

.-iter    by    use    of    the    "touch" 

Others  admitted  to  practice  In  Ida- 
■  are: 

ndford    of    Moscow, 

arwln    W.    Thomas    of    Malad,     Earl 

"Bradford    of    Moscow    and    H.    R. 

h,    who    was   admitted    on    a    cer- 

(     the     state    district    court. 

issued    when 

irts  had  the  power  to  admit 

h  attorney  to  practice  In  that  man- 

•. 
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jgftOISM  COSTS 

MISSIONARY  SIGHT 
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Puzzled  Dog  Wanders  Around  Home 
Wondering  Why  Master  Dosent  Come 

Nigger  Is  Sad-Hearted  and  Obviously  Worried  About 
Disappearance  of  Feller  Who  Held  Onto  Other  End 
Of  the  String — And  BliniL-and  Helpless  John 
Deprez  Is  Going  to  Be  Buried  Thursday 


NIGGER 


know    Ni^K'-i  :  although 

lid,  ;mfi   knew   him 
■ 
.\n    the   iiiii. 

in     from-  of    John 

—kepi    In 

-It- 
bs- 


■iito  th. 
11.  i     of     ■ 
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Burial      will      I. 

Isut/ntsr, 


A  Blind  Leader  of  Those 
Who  See 

A  Remarkable  Triumph  Over 
[jlT  Difficulties 

J  Hugh  A.  Moran 

Edward  K.  Campbell,  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  Cornell  University,  is  totally 
blind.     But  you  would   scarcely  know 


Edward  K.  Campbell 

it,  to  see  him  walking  unconcernedly 
along  about  the  campus,  or  threading 
his  way  through  the  busy  traffic  of  the 
town.  He  carried  a  full  course  while 
in  the  University  and  graduated  with 
his  class,  majoring  in  modern  history. 
Indeed,  he  stood  so  near  the  top  of 
his  classes  throughout,  that  during  his 
senior  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
scholarship  honor  society  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  And  in  addition  to  this,  he 
took  part  in  a  number  of  college  activi- 
ties, particularly  in  the  work  of  the 
church  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Student 
Society. 

During   the    first   two   years   at   the 
University    he    was    the    most    regular 
attendant  of  the   men's  student  class, 
held  in  the  rotunda  of  the  church,  and 
his  keen,  analytical  mind  made  him  an 
outstanding   leader    in    the   discussions. 
Then    he    dropped    out,    and   thereby 
bangs    a    tale.      Edward    had    several 
offered   to  take  on  some  regular 
-lutics,    such     as    teaching    a    Sunday 
chool   class,   and    as    often   I    had    re- 
ported  his  willingness  to  the  superin- 
•  nt  of  the  Sunday  .school.  But  each 
time  the  superintendent  demurred,  fear- 
ing that  Edward,  being  unable  to  see, 
i    noi    keep   di  fipline  in  the  class. 
Then    one    Sunday    the    superintendent 
a   hurry   up  call   for   a   substitute 
teacher  of  a  class  of  unruly  small  boys. 
Without   a  word  of  explanation,  I   sent 
Bdward   to  take   the   class.     That  was 
Sunday  that  Ed.  ever  attended 


the  men's  student  class.  As  long  as 
he  was  in  college  he  taught  that  crowd 
of  wiggly  small  boys;  nor  did  I  ever 
hear  any  complaints  as  to  the  discipline. 

When  Edward  graduated  he  applied 
and  I   applied  for  him  for  a  position 
teaching    history    in    various    colleges, 
but  the  college  presidents  took  the  same 
attitude  as  the  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendent.    So  he  took  a  position  which 
had  long  gone  a  begging  in  charge  of 
the  Inlet  Mission  in  the  backwash  dis-  j 
trict    of    Ithaca.      Soon    we   began    to 
hear     things     about     the     mission — a 
growing  Sunday  school,  a  young  peo- 
ple's  society   with  university   students 
going   down    to    help    out,    a   midweek 
prayer  meeting  larger  than  that  of  the 
big  churches  up  town.     And  when  any 
of  Ed's  parishioners  got  into  jail  for 
knifing  a   neighbor,  or  blowing   up  a 
still,  he  went  down  to  "see"  them  and 
spent    long    hours    locked    in    the    cell 
talking  with  them.     He  even  spent  his 
entire  Christmas  morning  in  the  county 
jail,  befo*re  he  ever  thought  of  looking 
at    his    own    Christmas    gifts — I    say 
"looking,"    just   as    he   would,    for   he  j 
seems  to  see  without  eyes. 

Recently  a  call  came  from  a  discern- 
ing head  for  Ed.  to  go  to  Virginia  as 
principal  of  a  home  mission  school  in 
the  mountains.  With  characteristic 
promptness,  Edward  accepted  it,  for 
the  demand  was  immediate.  In  ten 
days  he  was  on  his  way,  and  reports 
come  of  excellent  and  varied  service  in 
his  new  field.  But  he  did  not  leave  his 
old  position  unprovided  for.  In  fact, 
for  the  position  that  had  formerly  gone 
a-begging  there  were  now  five  appli- 
cants. 


Qtye  to&sl)w§t0tt  ftot 


Tuesday,    July    7,    1005. 


Margaret  Robinson,  the  5-year- 
old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
vey Robinson,  of  507  .Cameron 
street,  was  seriously  burned  near 
the  eyes,  by  the  explosion  of  a  fire- 
cracker on  Saturday  night,  and  may 
lose  the  sight  of  the  left  eye.  The 
child  ran  out  in  the  street  and 
picked  up  a  firecracker  which  had 
failed  to  explode,  thinking  the  light 
had  gone  out.  when  it  went  off  just 
as  she  grasped  it.  blinding  her  for 
the  time  being.  In  both  eyes.  The 
sight  of  the  right  eye  is  not  des- 
troyed, but  she  is  unable  to  see  out 
of  the  left. 

WEDNESDAY,   JULY   8,    1925 
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viillil     s'"i 

To  the  Bdlto*  "f  »h«  Trmnaei 

little    old    lady   who    Is   almost 
blind   makes   hei  lt«   »n    onl 

who  hap  aerloua  heart  dlw  mother 

and    ■  ibaolutely    • 

ther   in   the  wa 
Ti,,.i,    home   consist*  of   three 

ma  which  are  alv  rupulously 

In  rood   oi 


Recently  the  son  has  been  obliged  to  en-  I 
ter  the  wards  of  the  hospital  because  of  in-  I 
creased:  severity  of  his  heart  trouble.  He 
was,  however,  unwilling  to  leave  his  j 
mother  alone  at  home  because  of  her  blind-  \ 
ness.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  pro- 1 
vide  immediate  suitable  care  for  her  away  I 
from  home.  This  has  been  done  but  money  I 
will  be  needed  in  order  to  pay  her  board  I 
for  the  six  or  seven  weeks  that  her  son  I 
must  remain   in  the  hospital. 

The    Division    of    the    Blind    is    contrib- 1 
uting   its   share,   but  about   $75    in   addition  I 
will  be  required.     Would  some  of  the  read- 1 
ers   of  the  Transcript   be   willing  to   aid    in  J 
carrying  out   this   plan   for   the   comfort   of  I 
this  mother  and  peace  of  mind  of  her  son?  J 
Contributions    will    be    gratefully    acknowl- 
edeg    by    Mrs.    William    Amory    and     Mrs. 
Norman  Cabot,  members  of  the  social  serv- 
ice  committee   of  the   P<|ter   Bent   Brighaml 
Hospital.     Checks  may  1*  made   payable  tol 
Phyllis   Cabot,    232   High    street,    Brookl.ne.l 


A  GOOD  CAUSE  NEEDS  AID 


,  A  little  blind  girl  so  happy  at  her  basket-J 
weaving  she  smiles  and  sings  ;  a  little  boy] 
with  his  broken  back  In  a  plaster  cast] 
happy  over  his  picture-work  and  many! 
"little  mothers"  burdened  with  heavy,  cry-l 
Ing  babies,  who  have  three  hours  of  joyj 
while  the  babies  play  in  the  sand-pile — 1 
these  are  some  of  the  types  at  the  play- 
rooms of  the  Episcopal  City  Mission,  scat- 
tered throughout  congested  sections  ot  the 
citoy.  There  are  children  who  look  for-, 
ward  to  the  five  weeks  in  the  playroom  as 
their  vacation  treat  and  who  come  yeaJf 
after  year  because  they  love  their  teach-i 
ers,  their  work  and  their  play.  Many  of 
them  never  have  a  chance  to  go  to  thai 
country  or  to  a  camp ;  they  are  too  young;. 
The  mornings  at  the  playrooms  provide  the 
only  change  and  bit  of  Interest  that  the 
long,  hot  summer  brings. 

The  Episcopal  City  Mission  needs  help  to 
buy  toys  and  other  supplies  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  Five  hundred  hoys' 
anu  girls  will  be  made  happy,  and,  like  the, 
blind  girl  and  the  crippled  boy,  will  singj 
at  their  work  because  their  vacation  school 
is   a   joyful    vacation. 

Any  contribution,  small  or  large,  will  be 
gratefully  received  and  acknowledged  tf 
sent  to  Rev.  Ernest  J.  Dennen,  superin- 
tendent, 1  Joy  street. 

tFlftW-.->QR  LEANS     fi.A.)     SVArfcl 
^     Jv'y  3,    '. 

Blind  Girl 

Is  Best 
&b  Speller 

Mildred  Helm,  a  blind  girl,  a  pupil 
of  the  John  Dibert  public  school, 
proved  that  bHndness^was  no  han- 
dle np  to  good  spelling"  when  she 
turned  in  a  perfect  paper  In  a  spell- 
in-  contest  in  which  32,561  public 
school  children  of  New  Orleans  took 
part.  Mildred,  writing  In  the  Braille 
system,  recorded  fifty  words  dictated 
from  a  list  selected  by  the  Louisiana 
State  Department  of  Education  and 
spelled  each  word  correctly. 

Of  1,200  different  words  dictated 
to  32,561  pupils  from  second  grade 
to  eighth  grade,  421  words  were  not 
mis-spelled, by  a  single   pupil. 

The  word  "docs"  proved  to  be  an 

unexpected     spelling    demon     when 

1,193  Children  failed  to  give  the  cor- 

i  Mm.     Bread,  garden,  quarreled 

and   occurrence   also   gave   trouble. 

This  contest  Is  given  annually  in 
public  .«-chools  of  New  Orleans 
and  pupils  turning  in  perfect  papers 
with  no  mis-spelled  words  are  re- 
warded with  a  certificate  of  merit 
from  the  Louisiana  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 
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JULY    16,     1925 
Blind  Phone  Girl  a  Wonder  Operator 


">ne  lines,  sixteen  inside  and  five  outside  "trunk"  lines,  on  a  busy 

itchb'  •    Louis  are  taken  care  of  by  Miss  Elsie  Turnbull.    Bells 

zers  with  graded  tones  tell  her  when  someone  wants  a  connectfon. 

dike  many  operators  who  can  see,  Miss  Turnbull  has  a  record  of  seldom 

:king   an    error    in    completing    a    connection. 


ATTLEBORO   (Man.)   SUN 

JULY  22,  1925 
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Blind  Engineer  Wins  Bride 


H  blindly.  "Blind  Joo"  Alonzo.  rmUa-rTJHn^r.  of 
rork,  marrtrd   MiMrad  Cardon,  at  thn  .    Huildlng.  wbera  #&e 

1  Lis  hand  la  signing  the  »«r*ifi„..^ 


HAST'  :n..  BANKER 

^Wc-  «,  192* 

Blind  Persons  Read 

Character  by  Voice 

Thp'almiyu-ir 
fusing  (toAhe  blln  rule.  Many 

art*  aJ4iii !.j  •.  .»,    l>ut    I 

nefflr' encuuntiTc.; 

nnd  in  general   voices  are  as  sharply 
differentiated  us  faces— In  fact, 
far  more. 

The    only    difficulty    I    have    expert* 

one  person's  huving  several   I 
of  us  have;  we  change 
ity  more  or  less  untun- 
ing to  our  mood  and  condition.    But  in 
some     the     change     is     dlsma. 
marked.     One    woman,    for 
bus  as  many  as  five 
distinct 

The  physical   condition   la 
rented  by  the  voice  in  a  striking 

characteristics.     F 

amide,  have  a  voice  qv 
all  but  in\ 

Character,    to  In 

fact    it    s. 

■ 
and    accurately    than    in 
doubt  because 
recognize   this, 

to  mask  the  • 
Adams,  In  the  Atlai 

*»   LC:  CAL.)   T' 


I  ELLb  I  OLOR   BY    km  OH 
omlng    blind    in   adult   life,   a 
"*"  i  previous* 

■ 
lias  I  iaver< 

..-))     HO 

•     read  II;     i 

n    making,    aaya    th*    I„nrii1r>n 
■ill. 

minlotr 
health       Inspector.       mlrlr.'ssln  r      at 
'   df«  <>ntlen 

atlon    ror   the   Blln 

hi        lind 

•      :-'•.(     i!i«    ,-,i|(.r^    qult( 

Wul    pencil    llii- 

ind  1  .it 


ifo 
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Blind  Man  Buys 

Sarasota  Land 

and  Profits 

Slogan  of  Cit^Materializes  As 
Property  Vain  es  Increase 
At  Dazzling  Speed;  Prices  of  Places 
There  Ha  ve  Tripled. 

nd  lots  at  Sara- 
sota the  civili: 
World,  depends  upon  many  factors, 
lion.,  productivity,  devel- 
opn  nents,  ■environment, 
lupply  and  demand. 
So   many 

.  9    this   runs   from    $25    to 
it   would   be   of   little   avail    to 
luote    anything,    therefore    all    inquir- 
10    write    for    land    or    lot    values 
•i    to    some    sixty    real    es- 
tate men  and  these   realty  I 
I  inquirer   i  d    one   can 

0  ictions    by    de- 

r    for 

!    acre 

■ 

<    Saraso- 

rU-jr 

itnr- 
I 

1  i 
1 

i  and    more    I 

1 

r   and    the 
■ 

Hct 

cent 

.ite 
an 


i 
nazed 
r    the 


place   sold   for  $22,- 

-. 
I 

a 

100       to 

has  i:  lars  in 

ounty,   has   probably 
past  month 
I 
lion    held    for    six 

p.   M.   Earling,        '  ' 

!  lots  much 

...     the     county    and     made 

good  profits  on  e  he  touched, 

n 
and    r-  profit    the 

evening:. 
Jim  man,   who   p-re- 

■r   »    home    on    ] 
not    fish 
He  go  tsh   for  his   holdings.! 

. 
I    gain    tor   its   lot   on 
after   holding    it    one 

has      in- 
front 
i 
few  m 

Other    Bit)    Deals 

!<  vats, 
of  Ta i 
fine   right- 

and   the    owner   trle,d   to    p 
him     v. 

dined.      The    property     to., 
i 
into     «     sub-di 

■       .000. 

2,000  on  his  holdings  in  the 

,000  of  pro- 
perty   i  unity. 

it    next    VVi 

tdicate    for 
J57.0I 

■urn    had    8 

0     i 

i  :i.ni   ten   act 

I 
i 

i   |  I  $107000  on 

i-  csthient  of  $750. 

0    Al.     J.  :vnt    .-ame 
from   Si  Saraisota  and   J.    H. 

■    way 

the     country.       He    acquired 

many    acres    of    land.      The    town    has 

to    him.       Last    week    he    sold 

twelve    acres    of    his    grazing    land    to 

I  ■  troutso    fi 

Blind    Man    Gains 
it   can    b  without    conU'a- 

iod    on 

over     prices 

ago. 

from  Ohio  cann 

into    tl  immerse   and 

en     hearo    ?he    state* 

.'!    man    could 

not     make   a   mistake 

In    two    years    my 

limes 

It       i    am    holding 

that    cost 

e    than    *    year 

thai    has  *■<■■• 
l     short    .span    of 

■ 
1   i,     e    3     asot  1  d<w>I- 
Of    the    pn:ns    quoted 

.M.-in   atreot,    noxion 
Thu/.e  lots 
,vorth    $ 

1      llinlto 
•i    .    e    loti    are    wo-th 

■ 
■ 

■    ,, 
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BLINDJJAN  PAL 
OF  WILD  BIRDS, 
STUDIES  CALLS 

Inmate  of  wfrrensville  Home 
Lives  .*vith  Feathered 


Friends    in 
Fields 


A  quarrel  of  bird  notes  was 
heard.  The  air  above  a  bend  in  the 
road  leading  poorhouseward  was) 
a-flutter  with  wings  and  glad  notes. 

They  seemed  to  wheel  and  flut- 
ter above  the  head  of  a  crippled 
man  who  was  groping  toward 
bunched  trees  about  half  a  mile 
from   the    Warrensville   "home." 

The  cripple,  shoulders  hunched 
over  a  pair  of  crutches,  stopped 
his  grotesque  struggle  onward.  Bal- 
ancing on  one  crutch,  he  held  out 
his  hand,  at  the  same  time  search- 
ing the  sky  with  sightless  eyes. 

A   black   crow,  dropped  out   of  the' 
center   of   the    flock   and    lit    on    the 
man's  shoulder.     A  tiny  bodied  song 
sparrow    fluttered    around    the    out-j 
stretched    hand   but     is     apparently1 
fearful  of   the   robber   bird   so   near. 
It    circles    around    the    man's    head 
and    seems    to    be    scolding    the    big 
black    fellow. 

They    Know     Him 

When  I  got  near  the  man,  the 
birds,  crow  and  all  took  sudden 
alarm  and  flew  into  the  trees  and 
nearby   fields.- 

"They'll  be  back  soon,  when  you 
go.  You  see,  they  know  me  and 
they   don't   know   you!" 

Henry  Demming,  blind  these  20 
odd  years,  has  found  the  secret  of 
the  wild  things  of  the  fields  and 
trees.  His  ears  are  attuned  to 
small  sounds,  far  out  of  the  hear- 
ing of  the  normal.  He  has  made 
friends  with  22  species  of  birds  na: 
tive  to  the  fields  around  the  jjoof 
farm,    bis     home. 

For  years  he  has  been  traveling 
the  wooded  roads  near  tli^  gnome" 
calling  to  bis  feathered  friends  in  a 
voice  known  only  to  thPm  and 
they   have   answered. 

<;ift  of  Gods. 

•  It's  a  strange  gift,  aJfcil't  <>f  Hip 
I  what  1  jtuU  it.  I 
hardly  knew  what  bird  songs  and 
calls  were  before  1  went  blind 
20  years  ago.  Then  all  noises  of 
the  world  seemed  to  rush  in  on  me. 
I'    confused   me   at    first. 

Then    I    hega/i    to    distinguish    the' 

notes    of    the    birds.      Other    sounds 

don't     bother     ma     now.       For     the 

birds    seem     to     have    11     special    call 

for   me;   anyhow,    that's   my   notion. 

1    trained    myself    to    answer    them 

and   whenever    I    am   in   the   fields    I 

I    1  hem   following  me." 

The    bobollnk'a    call    to   me   is   the 

I     can'1     describe 

to    say     thai     it     sounds 

like  an   instrument  twang.  He  stays 

ut    a    few    months   and    is    the 

first    10   rm    to   ol  hat-    fields." 

"There    are    some     bird     notes     1 

'■1  stfl  lid.         I       only      wish 


V-l 


l'lnm  S^M  te"  m#  tn«  «•«•• 

the      hf-ds      wh  -      h-r- 


Mmeone 

kind  of  longing  hke.  «s  if  thev  were 

^img    rU    l°    8c,r'«    oth""    Pl««: 
som*    other    Pi» ,  ,    rar    aws 

..    '    am    Soing    to    stay    under    the 

I!?adf  i         while. 

"    a     bird     comes     here 

b     its 

n(     back     to     the      farm' 

tne     late     fall,     near     the     snow 

ind    well    study    it    together. 

find    whefe    it    g. •- 
«-    back    and    study    the    bird 
seems    to    call     you 
far    aw 
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CURED  BY 
VISITS .  TO 
STE.  ANNES 

rVoman  Regains  Sight 

After  Years  of 

Blindness 


D,  July  28.— Miracu- 

dus  cure  of  a  Springfield  woman  of 

•<s    and    several    other    partial 

of  local  persons  were  re; 

■)  local  pilgrims  to  the  shrine 

-         Beaupre  in  Quebec 

'tn  that  city  today.    Mrs. 

iham    of    34    Ferry 

ame  back  singing  the  praises 

g  qualities  of  the  shrine 

pringfield  with 

Ppears  to  be  complete  restora- 

eyesight.     The   cure   in 

-   26th, 

n    of    the    feo^t    of    Ste. 
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PROTECT  BLIND  BY 
WARNING  MOTORISTS 


■  i 


■ 
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NORWALK  '   OUR. 

JULY  28 


Armenia's  First  Blind  School 


: 


Children  In  the  Near  East 


ted   States.      Owlnir 


school  for  the  blind  at  Alejandro-  j  volance    of    trachoma    blindness    la 
nol    study    the    geography    of    the    widespread    in    the    Near    East. 


C&FL 


THROUGH  THE  DARKNESS 


TWO  blind^jQien  cross  the  bay  on  the  ferries  almost 
*  every  day.  They  are  always  together,  helping  each 
other,  both  of  their  canes  feeling  the  way,  both  of 
their  highly  sensitized  minds  at  work  on  the  common 
problem  of  accomplishing  thoir  journey  safely.  All 
men  are  going  on  a  journey,  all  men  are  in  the  'lark 
as  they  go.  And  they  aren't  as  wise  as  the  blind  men 
crossing  the  hay,  each  helping  the  other  through 
darkness,  neither  scrambling  to  get  ahead  of  the  other. 

NEW     YORK     POST 


Blind  Plsnist  Wins   Prize 
Dnjeif.   IT  blin'i    pinnl-t    of    QtMbte. 
won  the   l92'i    l'ii\   d'Stttt  inntisl 

tlsjn  y  of  Music- 

t^>Uu-ei^^h<* 

•     ,       .  HI' I    v.. is     ■■ 

•onu    years 
0   ytars 


THC    DLIND    HOfr 

has 


^A 
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Farmer  Makes  Success 
(After  His  Eyes  Fail 


O    II    DOERSCHi^AG    CENTER.     AND  HIS  SON,  JURL,  AT  HIGHT 
IT  1 1    A    FRIEND   HOLDING    AN     EAR  OP  CORN   CROWN   ON   TI1I0 


Wl 

DOERSCIILAG    KARM. 

By   NEA  Service 
TOPEKA    ,    Ka  .,-    There      is   no 

hi.  in  0    FT.  D  who 

]..!  111  i  ne  mile 
of  litre. 

• .     1 1  i  ■-.     W !  •  I 

can:"  an    invalid     and     had     to  be 
for  In  a  sanitarium.  Tl  en   a 
became    a    cri] 

rschlag    him:-' It'    be- 

blinji 

Pri«*tTf!B   wanted    him    to   give    up 
and  live  a     I"!  Ible  on  his 

pend  upon  pub- 
lic cl 

lor  my  children  and 

■  tn  " 

cessful  i.i 


CLIPPING    FROM 

PHILADELPHIA     NORTH    AMERICAN 


BLIND  FOR  38  YElfoS, 

ULVLLOPS^EN  MEMORY 

Pa«oi>a-'^vTa"n  Lost;     Recalls 

fA^mes  He    Meets 

MrMis.    Aug.     t. — (AP) — Although 

blind  for  nearly  thirty -eight  years. 
Thomas  J.  Goodwin,  a  local  resident. 
possesses  the  unique  faculty  of  calling 
a  person  by  name  after  the  first  meel 
ing.  He  also  can  name  any  section 
of  this  place  or  Wilkes-Barre,  where 
iie  may  be.  while  seated  in  an  automo- 
bile   or    trolley    car. 

About  nine  months  ago  a  Wilkes- 
Barre  business  man  met  Goodwin.  At 
their  second  meeting  he  was  asked  if 
he  recalled  the  introduction.  Goodwin 
replied  (hat  he  did  and  called  the  man 
by  his  first  name.  Inquiry  was  made 
and  scores  of  similar  instances  of  rec- 
ognition by  the  blind  man\  through 
memorv  of  the  voice  were  brought  to 
light. 

Goodwin  lost  his  sight  by  a  shot 
fired  by  John  Crowley,  who  was  em- 
ployed as  a  laborer  in  the  mines.  Dur- 
ing a  disturbance  at  the  Crowley  hcii* 
and  after  n  constable  declined  to  enter 
the  door  when  Crowley  threatened  to 
shoot,  Goodwin  did  so.  thinking  he 
would  be  recognized.  Goodwin  muv  is 
a     carpet     weaver,      working     atJthi* 

Wilkes-Barre    branch    of^hftgalPWnsyl'' 
A^s o c  i  "i  t  i  n  li  i^iMi-^frr^TM  i  nd . 


Pari  of  I  be  credit  i  duo  to  Jurl 
a  14-year  old  son.  He  haa  become 
hi      l  >'S. 

During  the  four  y<  ara  since  the 

Kansas  became  blind  he  has  put  a 

concrete   floor  in   his   barn   and   in 

t.,l    his    I  er  I    of    Holsioin   milk 

to  i  I    These  he  milk    i . 

:ui  average    of  fifty 

na  of  milk  a  da)    TbJa  brings 

ai1  income  of  ab<  ul  ?55  a  «ri 

Rows  of  oims  have  be<  n  planted 

driveways  and  have  added  to 

ih,.  value  oi  tbi    farm  home. 

:  alfalfa  ai  •  lover 

been     i  I   and     they     fu 
,,,,,  t  ,  i  the  feed  for  the  CO* 

Twentj  fh  e  a<  r<     ol  corn  on  the 
farm    produced    Bevi  nty-Iive    bush 
ii  acre  la   i  year, 


local  Youth  May 
Lose  Right  Eye 

Tony  Marine!  I  i,  aged  15,  an  or- 
phan, who  makes  his  home  with 
Tony  Duboice,  of  South  Side,  was 
arraigned  before  'Squire  0.  M. 
Parker,  this  morning,  charged  by 
Charles  Dent,  with  asasult  and 
battery,  in  default  of  bail,  Con- 
stable Wilbert  Patton  took  the 
youth  to  Greensburg  and  gave  him 
into  the  custody  of  Probation  of- 
ficer Beatrice  Sloan.  He  will  be 
kept  :i(  the  Salvation  army  bar- 
racks until  the  case  la  disposed  of, 

A  few  evenings  ago  a  number  of 
boys  were  playing  ball.  Young  Mar- 
in. -in  cannot  speak  English  and  is 

said  to  be  soiiM-wh.M  of  ;i  "gonC* 
for  the  OthOT  boys.  On  the  evening 
iii  question  the  boys  were  throwing 
stones  and  are  said  to  have  turned 
iheir  battery  onto  Tony.     He  pick- 

"I    Up    ■<    Stone   and    threw    it   al    his 

tormentors.     Tin  aid   to 

have  ,;.    bounced 

a  ii. I    hit    yuun«    I  J.  itl    in   (be  eye.  The 
Bid    to    be    badly    injured 


r- 


I      ■  "         f  if 

e  was  sent  back 

k   the) 

■WLJITc.rr  \i:    BEAT,  I  SES 
i  n  PI  w  1:1  I  I  R 


ILLS     JOB     FIVE     YEARS 


Ug.       A—  Total 
■  3    not   interfered   with 

newspaperman. 

ill  reporter  for  The 

r.e,  accepts  all  aa- 

gnments    and,    according    to    fel- 

rkmen.  gets   more  than   his 

tare  of  news.    He  turn  out  "clean 

on  a  regulation  typewriter. 

en  a  place  on     The 

pat-Tribune  more  than  five  years 

ro.   u:  ietlon  of  a   course 

nil.  He  show- 

;  using  a 

ing,   and 

from  the  a 

•ial  con- 
i  physical 


on  his 


and 
1    as    though 

■     ■   ■ 
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WD  REPORTER  A  HIT 

vcrs£ary  City  Hall  for  the 
'Pout-Tribune.' 
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Naive    was    given    a    place    on    the 
5  ears  ago 

:on    of    a    course    in    a 

<1  for  the  blind."    He  showed  nat- 

ikIo    for    I  pewnter 

for  writing  an  I   irom 

He  never  has  asked  special   consul - 

hysical  handi- 

i 

metv  him.  including  his  share 

of    i  -ings.       His    cane    is    his 

only  companion  on  his  beat. 

mplishments 

was  the  writing  of  a  feature  story  on 

reus    which    came    to    Gary. 

was   as    bright   and    color 

.<■  **~  i~1^0A 

y  of  whici 


REPORTER,  THO 
BLIND  MAKES 
GOOD  ON  BEAT 


fP      *   (By  Associated  Press) 
DART,    Ind.,   Aug.    4.— Total   blind-_ 
ness    has,  not    interfered      with""  the 
MPiteis    of    Allen    Naive,      31,      as   a 
newspaperman- 
Naive,  city  hall   reporter     for  The 
Gary    Post-Tribune,    accepts    all    as- 
signments   and,    according    to    fellow 
workmen,   gets  more  than   his  share 
of    the    news.    He    turns    out    "clean 
on  a  reguiaiii  ;>er. 

Naive  was  given  a.  place  on  Th» 
Post-Tribun&  more  tlhan  five  years 
igo,  upon  completion  of  a  course  in 
ol  for  the  blind.  He  showed 
natural  aptitude  for  using-  a  type- 
writer and  for  writing,  and  made 
good   from   the   start. 

He  never  has  ask^d  special  con- 
tsS  of  his  ph 
handicap,  and  has  accepted  every 
a-signment  given  to  him.  including 
ngs.  His 
■  ane  is  his  onlv  «  ompanion  on  his 
beat. 

On»    of     his      recent      accomplish- 
ments  was   the   writing   of  a   feature 
is    which    came      to 
I  *  as  brig"  ' 
Pul   as  tho   ho  had   hf" 

of  whi<  h   he  wrote, 


Lowell/.  X^oJ^gw^-CuCu 


>x^^. 
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iOKYO  has  its  first 

NEWSPAPER   FOR  BLIND 

T'  >k 

An     nil     ii- 


BOSTON  TELECFtAM 


%X^     TT1F    uTTVO  it' 
r  of  The  Boston  T< 
Inspiration — the  blind  man 
mont   st    and    Massachusetts 

■ 

nt    to   tell   you  what   you  ought   to  hear- 
-      ■         mplnln    so    much    of    your    bad 

fou   whose   backbones  are  weak,  and   have 

no   plu^k. 
You    who    are   able —  »itn    good 

who     have     everything     of     Nature  a 
wealth; 
Listen.       you       grafters;       you      bootlegger 
<>ks. 

e     t    hand    out    to    you    facts    without 

hooks;  „n.,M 

You    who    are    big     and     so    full    of       Old 

Nick  " 
And    do    nothing    but    be    Idle    and    klc 
Down  at  the  corner  of   Tremont    and   M 
You'll    see   a  blind   man   each   mornlns; 

pass  ,, 

There    early   mornings   with    pipers    »n    sell. 
Making    hi*    way    with    a    cane — sure    it  a 

hell.  .        . 

Down   at   the  corner,    alone   day   by    day 

'  but  he's  honest,  and  honest  his  pay. 
Though  he  Is  blind  you  can  a»e  by  his  face 
That   all   of  his   thinking   is   seasoned 

You  who  are  strong.  »c  husky,  can  aee: 
i'ng  because  in  your  brain  is  a  flea; 
who    have    wealth    and    all    things    tt 

Want    the'  whole    world    to    kowtow    when 

Go>0to    the'  blind    man— you    think    you   are 

Learn    T    great     lesson,     then     think     and 

have    shame.  ,-.«•■«« 

M.  HITNB  PF-r 
42  5  Massachusetts  ave. 


mps  Have  Newspaper 
For  Blind  Patients 
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CLIPPING   FROM 

BROOKLYN    TIMES 


BLIND  AND  ILL,  SINGER 

FINrfS   HOME   IN   BRONX 


Sin^e^rna  left  his  home  at  174  Bris- 
tol street^o  find  health  in  Hunter, 
If  and  his  family. 
Harry  Silverberg  has  been  buffeted 
about    by   an    unfriendly   world. 

Blind,  ill  and  practically  penni-i 
less,  after  seeking  in  vain  to  make 
a  living  there  playing  an  accordeon 
and  singing  in  the  streets,  Silverberg 
followed  by  a  relentless  fate  finally 
wound  up  in  the  Bronx,  where  on 
a  doorstep  of  an  apartment  at  1767 
Washington  avenue  he  was  found  by 
the  caretaker  yesterday,  huddled 
with   his  wife  and  four  children. 

Pity  prompted  the  caretaken  to 
give  the  family  a  temporary  home 
and  a  welfare  organization  was  no- 
tified. 

CLIPPING    FROM 
PHILADELPHIA    PUBLIC    LEDGER 


RLIND  AIDED  TO  READ 
BY  S0UND7INVENT0R  SAY 


^ 


Russian  Apparatus  Replaces  Day- 
|  ^HtSht  Effects  by  Noise 
P^tTVRosing,  a  famous  oculist  of 
Leningrad,  has  invented  a  new  device 
by  means  of  which  it  is  claimed  the 
blind  are  able  to  orientate  themselves 
and  to  read.  In  this  apparatus  all 
daylight  effects  are  replaced  by  sound. 
Experiments  carried  out  in  the  Lenin- 
grad Institute  for  the  Blind  showed 
that  the  children,  after  the  use  of  the 
apparatus  was  explained  to  them,  were 
r.ble  by  the  different  shades  of 
to  define  many  articles  in  the  room  mid 
to  recognize  persons  who  were 
them. 

Rosing    is    working    to    perfect 
his    apparatus    and    is    also    evolving    a 
new   radio   apparatus    for    transmitting 
graphic  images  at  a  distance.  By  means 
of  this  apparatus,    Prof.    Rosing  say*, 
every  letter  of  the  alphabet   will  be  ex 
(1    by    different     sounds.       So    fat 
-   succeeded   in  contriving  definite 
eighteen  letters  and   is  hope 
ful   of  sucf^jding   in    his   ultima; 


'^  jf  |)ail.v    I'aper    fo 
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Sound  Reflection  Helps 
Blind  to  Comprehend 

Whenever  a  sound  impinges  on  a 
flat  vertical  surface  of  any  appre- 
ciable area  it  is  reflected  much  the 
same  as  light — not  echoed.  An 
echo  is  also  a  reflection,  but  of  a 
pronounced  type;  but  the  sort  of  re- 
flection to  which  I  refer  takes  place 
at  distances  shorter  than  necessary 
for  an  echo,  and  results  in  rnerelj 
the  addition  to  the  original  sound 
of  a  characteristic  quality  that 
could  probably  be  classified  as  an 
overtone.  Poles,  trees,  walls.i 
buildings,  cars,  any  fairly  flat,  fair- 
ly vertical,  good-sized  surface,  will 
produce  this  effect. 

The  seeing  rarely,  if  ever,  are 
aware  of  it,  of  course.  They  do  not 
need  to  be.  But  the  blind  are  not 
only  aware  of  it,  but  make  thor- 
oughly practical  use  of  it  for  such- 
everyday  purposes  as  locating  ob- 
jects or  finding,  for  example,  the 
gaps  in  a  long  line  of  parked  cars. 
When  a  blind  man  taps  his  walking 
stick  on  the  pavement  or  shuffles 
his  feet  he  is  more  often  causing 
sounds  which  can  be  reflected  than 
by  trying  to  determine  his  location 
by  touch. 

This  utilization  of  one  of  hear- 
ing's possibilities  generally  wasted 
is  also  responsible  for  the  sixth 
Bense  myth,  and  only  one  of  the  sev- 
eral ways  in  which  this  sense  when 
developed  serves  the  blind. — Charles 
MaGee  Adams  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  1 1  ,iirr -— — * 


READING    (PA.)    EAGLE 

HDORGftNIST  MAY  PUT 
~%  GOVERNOR'S 

m  Keller     Wallace,     formerly     a 

chWcWth.  mist    in    Reading, 

r   Philadelphia,   placed   for  the 

Club   at    Its   lunch-on    to  Gov. 

lading     Country 

Club.         \u      Improvisation     on     the 

theme.     "H  '  '     *ou- 

in   barn 

niversary.  oh  '   here- 

was  ■     Prof.   Wallace  on  the 

piano.  __   „ 

I     Mrs.     Wallace 

wei.,  •  .1  to  (he  governor, 

th0  much   Impt 

,),,.  blind      n                          markable 

,.,,,  [nvit<  d    him    to    play  at 

n  c!  '   n('xl  fal1  .in 

"th(1  m    al     Harris- 

bun 
ore* 

o    a  is^aJ«* 


Nappanee,  Tnd.,  Advance  News 

Thursday,  Aug.  13,  1925 

i 

SPEAKS  IN  BEHALF  OF 

BLIND  AT  M.  E.  CHURCH 


Miss  Jackson  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
spoke  to  the  Sunday  school  classes 
of  the  Methodist  church,  Sunday 
morning,  concerning  the  publication 
of  gospel  literature  for  the  blind. 
Miss  Jackson  stated  that  only  about 
three  percent  of  the  thousands  of 
blind  had  access  to  the  Bible  or  to 
any  other  form  of  religious  liter- 
ature. A  Bible  for  the  blind  costs 
about  $40  and  contains  nine  large 
volumes  which  would  total  about 
three  and  one-half  feet  high  if  placed 
one  on  top  of  the  other.  The  blind 
are  eager  to  read,  for  this  is  one  of 
their  principle  diversions.  Speakers 
are  appealing  to  churches  through- 
out all  the  states  to  raise  funds  to 
supply  the  blind  with  Sunday  school 
lessons,  religious  journals,  etc. 

CLIPPING    FROM 

BROOKLYN     EAGLE 


BLIND  MAN*  OUSTED/ 
FROSTMlDGE  PLA^A; 

OTHERS  GIVEN  SITES 

__■* 

Plan  to  "Beautify"  Costs  Him 
His  Stand  But  Permits  New 
Concessions. 

Dfcrinjr*urover  A.  Whalen'3  ^ad- 
minL^-alJon  in  the  Department  of 
Plant  and  Structures  it  was  ordered 
that  all  obstructions  would  be  re- 
moved from  he  Williamsburg  Bridge 
plaza.  At  the  time,  Charles  Stod- 
dard, a  blind  man,  had  a  newsstand 
a  short  distance  from  S.  4th  st. 
Friends  of  Stoddard  pleaded  with 
the  Commissioner  that  the  stand  was 
the  blind  man's  only  means  of  live- 
lihood. 

It  was  said  at  the  time  that  Com- 
missioner Whalen  declared  that  the 
plaza  was  being  disfigured  and  im- 
mediately set  men  removing  struc- 
tures. Later  on  the  plaza  was  very 
much  disligured  by  the  building  of 
two    autimohile    roadways    across    it. 

The  idea  of  Commissioner 
Whalen,  Who  retired  from  the  de- 
partment some  time  ago,  is  evi- 
dently not  being  followed  out.  At  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  plaza,  just  a 
Bhorl  dial  ince  from  the  terminal  of 
the     B.     M      T.     Cars,     there     has    been 

erected    a     cigar,    soda    and    candy 
stand.     What   rental  the  (Department 

Of    I'lant    and    Structures  is   receiving 
could     not     be    learned. 

A  similar  stand  also  has  been 
■  ■ted  at  the  westerly  side  near  the 
entrance  to  .surface  cars  Operated 
the  Department  of  Plant  and 
Structures.  It  also  was  impossihl 
to  ti"i  "it  what  rental  is 
thf 
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Boston  Suncfay  Globe  Magazine 

August  16,  1925 


ELSIE  TURNBULL,  blind  telephone  operator  of  Si  Louis,  who 
rates  16  company  lines  and  5  trunk  lines  on  a  specially  made  switchboard 
h  bcllj  and  buzzers  of  graded  tones.  ,wm,  won*  Ph^. 
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lind  Girl  Saves  Others 
i  Dorjpitory  Fire 
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cli^pinc    -  m  m 
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BLINEK5IRL  SAVES  TEN  IN  FIRE 

Leads^   Fellow     Patients     to     Safety     in 
Yonkers   Blaze 

'•(       till! 
■f         till- 
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An  Unnamed  Town  on  Cape  Cod — Its 

Natives  and  Its  Summer  People — 

How  the  Latter  Brought  It  Back 

to  Its  Present  Prosperous  Con-  , 

dition  —  Some   Anecdotes 

and  Some  Ooserva- 

tions 


By  Dorothy  G.   Wayman 


Then    there    Is   the   blind    man.      Sin 
vlnltors   mleht    pass  him    on    "- 
nulled    over   his   eyes,    stout    crick    swinging 
'reply  In  one  hand,  as  hr 
up  to  town  and  hack  :  and  never  pin 
he  wan  blind.     Certainly  a 
clams  at  the  hotel,  they  do  not 
they    were    due    that    rr.ornlnp    by    a    blind 
man,    golnp    unr-rrlnply    alone    to    tb 
phr.ro.    proplnir   path  ntl 
till  he  has  his  bushel  basket  full.     Ir 
this    man    was    blinded,     but     hr-    dot 
share    of    the    housework    In    th. 
bachelor  home  of  his   brother  and   hi 
he  dips  clams  for  a  llvlnir  in  summ.  ■ 
he  even  takes  a  dory  alone,  and  - 
catch  a  mess  of  fish,  flndlnp  hit 
over    the    pathless    waters    by    an    ur 
development    of     Ml 
icnowledpe    of     winds    and    cur: 
whining  on  a  corner  with 
for  him  :  nor  weaving  of  : 
institution  ;  only  a  sturdy  h 
disregard  of  his  infirmity  tl 


NASHUA  (N.  H.)  TELEGRAPH.... 
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j^ljnd  People  3  Sense 

►"  of  Touch  Gels  Tired 
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,    only    to 
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BLIND  BOY  CUT  IN 


TOR  COLLISION 

Charles  L.  Falconi,  IS  years  old,  of 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  received  a  cut  on 
the  left  cheek  In  a  collision  at  East 
14th  street  and  Grand  avenue  this 
morning  between  an  East  14th  street 
car  and  an  Auburn  sedan  driven  by 
his  mother,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Falconi.  The, 
boy,  who  is  blind,  was  given  emer- 
gency treatment  by  police  surgeons. 

The  mother  and  son  arrived  here 
from  Omaha  this  morning  on  their 
way  back  to  Indianapolis. 


HARHISBURG     fPA.l    TELEGRAPH 
/  gust  31,   1925 


BLIN-fr-friRL 
DESCRIBES  HER 

L' first  flight 


•  .     Itikrll 

■ 

i  Of     Ihi. 

I 


As  climbing    in    the    air- 

my  thought  was  as  if  § 
in   a    steamboat,   and    when    the   ma- 
chine moved,  I  still  thought  i 

oat,  but  going  up  in  the  air,  1 

to    feel   different   from   what  I 

would    have    felt    it    1    were    on    the 

"The  changing   of  the  atmosphere 

set  me  thinking.  I  became  curious  to 
know  about  the  clouds.  When  I 
tried  to  turn  my  head  from  one  di- 
rection to  another  I  found  it  rathe! 
difficult,  for  the  extremely  strorij 
wind  segmed  to  stiffen  the  nerves  in 
my  head.  However,  1  managed  tq 
look  down,  and  noticed  it  was  white 
all  around.  My  first  thought  was 
"fog.''  The  eky  above  remained 
alike  but  believe  it  a  little  d 
than  it  really  was  at  that  time 

"I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  sun 
was  shining  while  we  were  up  in  the 
air,  as  for  me  the  sun  took  the 
place  of  a  compass.  I  kept  looking 
for  the  sun  to  see  in  which  direc- 
tion we  were  going.  I  am  positive 
we  turned  toward  the  cast,  and  then 
toward   the  southwest. 

"Being  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  earth,  must  feel  like  a  bitterly 
cold,  winter  day,  as  the  a 
and  I  was  imagining  it  was  hailing. 
Once  I  felt  a  drop  of  water  on  my 
hand,    and    began    to    think    of   ra'in. 

"1     cannot    help    saying     thai     for 
awhile    my   spirit   seemed    to    ; 
vated.     I  almost  forgot  where  1  was. 
Just  at  that  time  1   was  thinking   of 
the   universe,  and    what"  would 
pen    if    any    aviator    would    ei 
tempt  to  reach   it.     When    the   pilots 
Mr.  Ashcraft,  looped  the  loop  twice, 
I  feared   I  had  been   unconscious,  but 
suddenly   came    to    myself 
ized    I    had    been    buried    in    thoudflft. 
doing  up  and  down  reminded  are  of 
the    "roller-coaster."      A    flying  ma- 
chine    always     sets     me     wondering 
about   the  gravity   of  the   earth,   and 
as   1    have    not.  studied    physics    very 
much     I    cannot    understand    how    it 
can    stay    above    land    or    water    any 
distance. 

"I   did  not  notice  the  sound  of  the 
ue    very   much.      Of    course    it 
i  d  me  a  little,  but  I  felt  natur- 
al when   I  got  out. 

"I  enjoyed  my  airplane  trip  better 
than    one    in    an    auto,    for    it    goes 
smoothly      without      being      bi 
every    now    and    then.      Mr.    Walker, 
another  aviator,   was   most  generous 
to   me,   he   helped    me   in   and 
the   plane,    and    then   he   showi 
some   parts   of   the    machine.      I    was 
surprfc  i  '     the    pi 

have  eeen    models    of   airplanes,   but 
had    never    touched    the    propeller   of 
if  them. 

"Mr.  Ashcraft  was  indeed  very 
kind    to    take    in  en    min- 

utes'  ride,  alt  he  i,  ,         ,i   much 

than     fifteen     minutes    to     me, 
me   in    the   ground    I    was 
not   only    thrilled,    hut      thankful 

ightfully 
a  n  c  h      a  n       un< 

■     1    sha  11     nc\  er    foi 
whenever  I  a  en  I  old  of  a  n  a  Ir 

me  of  the  most  wonderful 


TTE 

v 

Blind  Woman  Whose  Husband 
1ttn.tj.tty  Died  Plans  to  Con- 
duct Business  Herself 

/  Mrs)  .1.    B     Porter,    w  I 
Ji/i  I    their   ap 

n  |  ,     will     I 

duel 


Mrs.   Porter  is  blind,  as  was  her   hus- 
band.      In     a    conversation    yes' 
With  reporters  she  invited  her  patrons 
to    confine    to    patronize   her    In 

tie    might    successfully    run    the 
business.  J 


NASHUA  (N.  H.)  TSL«GRAPH... 

SEPT.  3,  1925 

Bliqd.  Persons  Read 

bS        Character  by  Voice 

The  similarity  of  voices  is  not 
confusing-  (to  tho  blind)  as  a  rule. 
Many  are  similar,  to  he  sure,  but  I 
have  never  encountered  absolute 
doubles,  and  in  general  voices  are 
as  sharply  'different  as  faces — in 
fact,   often  for  more. 

The  only  difficulty  I  have  experi- 
enced, strangely"  enough,  is  caused 
by  one  person's  having  several 
voices.  AH  of  us  have  ;  we  change 
tone  and  quality  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously according  to  our  mood  and 
condition.  But  in  some  the  change 
is  dismayingly  marked;  -One  wom- 
an, for  example,  has  as  many  as 
five  voices,  each  quite  distinct. 

The  physical  condition  is  also  re- 
vealed by  the  voice  in  a  striking 
degree,  both  as  to  change  and  nor- 
mal characteristics..  Fat  people, 
for  example,  h.'ivc  a  voire  quality 
which  is  all  but  invariably  detect 
able. 

Character,  too,  is  easily  road.  In 
fact,  if  seems  that  character  is  re- 
vealed In  the  voice  even  more  fully 
and  accurately  than  in  the  face,  no 
doubt  because  (lie  subject,  failing 
to  recognize  this,  maRes*  less  of  an 
attempt  to  mask  the  voice,  diaries 
MeCoo  Adams,  in  rhe  Atlantic 
Monthlv.  * 


ELMiRE    (N.   Y.)    GAZETTE 
v  t.   5,   1C25 
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Shower  of  Coins  For 

Blind  Youths  As  They 

Play  In  Business  Section 

Pedestrian  traffic  on  Water 
street  was  hlooked  this  afternoon 
when  two  young  men.  one  playing 
a  tenor  saxophone  and  the  other 
a  banjo,  serenaded  the  business 
district.  They  were  both  totally 
blind.  A  continual  jingle  of  coins 
accompanied  their  playing  which 
was    pood 

The  blind  musicians  are  young 
men.  They  locate  themselves 
with  the  aid  of  canes,  then  walk 
straight  up  ■  I  -low  ly,  play* 

lnpr  Long    lines    of 

pie   awaited    (he  players  this  nf- 

rnoon  as  they  groped  up  the 
■  i  re! 


CLIPPING    FROM 

MEW     YORK     HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Tn   Its  effort^  for  the  talented  blind 
the    Master    ifctfit'ute    of    UHIWff    AH* 
has  announce!    the   endowment  of  sev- 
eral    scholarships     in     music     for     the 
■blind,    to    be    given    for   the   first   time 


+/ 


-his  season.     The  schc  II  in- 

clude a  yea:  „  pian0.  a  year's 

:uition    in    riolin   and   a   year's   tuition 
n    'cello.      All    scholarships    are    com- 
petitive,   and    application    for    scholar- 
nay  be  aent  to  the  Master  Instl- 
Riverside 
«  w{]]  be  notified  as 
o    when     to    present    themselves    for 
leariags.     Applications  ahould  contain 
brief  history  of  the  applicant  and  his 
revlous  training. 


oEPT.  8, 


IIVORCE  GRANTED 
TOBJJND  WOMAN 

)eseiti6n  Grounds  for  Pro- 
bate Court  Decree 

■'.      Chamberlain 

afternoon 

■ce    to   Eva 

from      Alert 

■^n   the   grounds   of   desertion. 

.n    131^ 

N     S.,    to 

»1rc    became    irl 

r    bringing 

.  hlldren    wUh    her.      The 

'or   her  husband,   and   he 

.iter      his 

:   he  would  not 

testlflsd 

ro   was   the   counsel 


OX     POST, 
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4arvard  Secures  Won- 
der Man  to  Teach 
Students 


.OSES  SIGHT  AND 
HANDS  IN  EXPLOSION 


)espite  Handicap  Has 
Amassed  Fortune 
by  Labo 

■ 


no  hands  will  mount  the  rostrum 
oi  the  lecture  hall*  at  Harvard  to 
teach   Harvard  studei 

NymplsSS  is  the  name  of 

the  lecturer.  It  was  22  years  ago 
that  a  box  of  dynamite  caps,  heated 
by  the  beating  rays  of  a  summer  sun. 
loded  in  his  hands  in  a  I'tah 
copper   mine. 

old    and    pennl 

hla  hands  and   his  sight.    S 
then  i     bis    way    through 

an   $100,000,    and 
-i     in     lifo     de- 
spite   his   terrific   hi 

is  of  writing,  lecturing  and 
running  a  farm  in  I'tah.  he  8UCC< 
in  working  hla  way  through  Iceland 
ford  University.  Since  then  he 
has  amassed  a  respectable  income  by 
the  same  means.  On  one  book,  •  "Up 
from  the  Hills,"  he  made  nearly  $50  - 
0CO. 

During  the  coining  college  year  he 
£-111  ifs   before  n   ed- 

uea;  arvard.    His    lectures    will 

ich  the  Blind."  It 
also  la  possible  that  he  may  give  lec- 
tures on  his  experiences  in  the  social 
ethics  department. 
Mr.  Hanks,  who  incidentally,  has 
married  for  more  than  a  decade, 
eomes  from  powerful  stock.  His  grand- 
father, Bphratm  Hanks,  was  a  cousin 
of  Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abra-, 
ham    Lincoln. 

.Mr.  Hanks  lectured  last  night  at  the 
Morgan  Memorial  Church  of  All  Na- 
tions before  the  Morgan  Memorial 
Men's   flub. 

CLIPPING    FROM 

BALTIMORE    NEWS 


LEONARD    B.    NOLLEY 

LEONARD  has  enrolled  for  a 
course  in  Journalism  at  the  Unl 
versity  of  Maryland.  Although 
he  It  JMnfak*  believed  that  a 
newip/Prmiii'i  life  holds 
»«f  rewards  than  any  , 
'•■ion.  Leonard  lives  «1 
West  Lafayette  avenue. 


•CSTON  HERALD 

NEWSPAPER  FOR  BLIND 
PUBLISHED   IN  TXPAN 

Wealthy      Philanthropist       Fin:, 
Journal  Printed  in  Braille 

A  dally  newspaper  printed    in    Braille, 
the    first    publication    In 
blind,  recently  has  been  Issued 
It    consists    of    two    she. 
i.  giving  f 
i    for    thoa 

ilthy  Japanese  phUantl 
P'St,     is    financing    the 
I 

1 

embarrass 

n   be  appr 

■irtment    is    familiar    with 
i:iaille   systi 


_lHiiiimiiilimMlliiniii  minimi. iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiii n; 

I   Burglar    Restores 

|   S     Rare   WatcK;   Asks 

Prayer   for   Pal   e 

[By  the  Associated   Tress] 

Chicago,   Sept.   10.  f 

=      A     YEAR  ago  burglara  entered  the     f 
§  home  of  E.  Y.  DeBower,   presl-     \ 

dent   of   the   American    A( 
=     Letters,    through    a    kitchen    window     • 
=     and   stole  Jewelry,   Including  a   ■] 
H     clally    made    wrist    watch    that 
=     abltd    Mrs.    D.Hower.    who    Is    blind. 
|     to  tell  the  time.     There  wtis  said 

be  only   one  other   watch   like   it    In 
=     Chicago. 

=  Tuesday    night    the    same    kit,  I 

|     window 

=     pushed    through.       It 
=     watch    and    this    r 

i   ( 'miners  |a  ,l:,ing  ;   watit 

to  have  this  and  pray    for  him. 
1 

The    watch   strikes   the    I 

quarter  hour  and  Is  valued  nt    - 

RuiiiinNimuiuiiHiuiiiiiiiuiiiuuiiiiii < iui miaul 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 
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MM)  OWNER 
OF  TIN!   CANDY  STORE 

he  ii,  r  ,i,i| 

an 

I  candy  si 
«rM    agenl    - 

was 

sat 

Re    h««    h 
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-^    ALT  "  -OR 

THE  HUMAN  SIDE 

Humanity   in   Industry. 
E  OF  THE  BEST  stenographers 

▼^/  in  a  -out li  side  industrial  con- 
cern is  a  blind  pirl.  says  W.  F.  Mc- 
DermoU,  in  the  ■CTHWfgo  News.  The 
company  thinks  so  much  of  her  that 
very  day  it  sends  an  automobile  to 
inp  her  to  work  and  to  take  her 
ome  in  the  evening.  She  does  her 
ork  with  a  dictaphone  and  is  one 
of  the  highest  paid  employes  in  the 
tution.  She  is  also  a  favorite 
with  all  because  of  her  sunnv  dispo- 
sit  ion. 

Those  who  delight  in  the  "soulless 
corporation"  attitude  toward  modern 
business  >hould  havp  a  little  tirst  hand 
contact.  While  there  is  plenty  of  op- 
pression and  injustice  and  while  there 
i-  much  in  a  corrective  way  to  do,  yet 
humanity  in  industry  is  not  an  absent 
quality  by  any  means. 

For  instance,  a  young  girl  got  a  job 
as  stenographer  for  a  packing  concern. 
The  afternoon  of  her  first  day  at  work, 
was  crossing  the  railroad  track 
when  an  engine  struck  her.  Her  arm 
had  to  be  amputated.  Although  she 
had  worked  for  it  lcs>  than  a  day,  the 
company  took  care  of  her  for  many 
months.  In  another  instance,  this  same 
rn  took  an  interest  in  the  sister 
of  miic  of  its  employes,  although  she 
had  never  worked  for  it  in  her  life, 
and  provided  for  her  many  months'  free 
care   at    its   tuberculosis  sanitarium. 

During  the   period  of  depression  fol- 
lowing the  postwar  business  boom  one 
licago's  largest  corporations  found 
it   necessary    to    lay   off   several   thou- 
sand   men.      It    saw    the    slump   coming 
and    took    every    means    of    protecting 
orknien.       It.    gave    each    man    six 
week-'    notice    of    his    layoff    and    pro- 
vided    each    on,,     with    two    weeks    on 
pay    in    which   to   look    for  another  job. 
It  carried  the  married  men  the  longest. 
and    made    double    effort    to    get    them 
i  Isewhere. 
Hundreds  of  clerks  and  factory  work- 
is  ho    now    own    their    own    homes 
owe  their  opportunity  to  the  lompanies 
for   which   they   work.     Although  there 
is  no  Kenernl  movement,  like  industrial 
relation-,   to   provide  capital   for   work- 
men to  draw  upon  to  make  down   pay- 
home-,    vet     if     is    n    growing 
imonp    the    larger    companies 
■  it  li   generous   and    long  time 
I  hful      einplov  e>      to     secure 
of    them    are    "charter 
with   no  security  demanded. 

eh  more  could   be  done, 

but     then-     is    a     genuine    humanistic 

in    industry    which    augurs 

for^ito*    NTT      r"ilRliMiiess    vi^itft 


A     I  Ittlr    Hrlp    for    an    Ol.l     Lad] 

rlpt: 

Ike    to    make    an    appeal     Tor    a 
blind   woman,  nearly  eighty  years  old 

•  home  bul  anlees  some 

'  n   she   will    be   unable    to   remain 
She    in   alone,    friendless   and    wlrh- 
Any   help  would    »><•   gratefully 
•"•c*-;  icfcnowledfi 

FlLANCIfl    \j-     Bkai, 

T(      ;-hone 


CLIPPING   FROM 

BALTIMORE    SUN 


Blind  Man  On  TroHey 
Gfves  Proof  Of  Chivalry 

Hastens    To    Offer   Seat  To   Woman 

■\Vhen    He    Discovers    Her 

Standing:. 

Every  seat  in  the  street  car  was  occu- 
pied when  it  reached  North  and  Green- 
mount  avenues,  bound  for  Govans. 
"  Half    a    dozen    persons    boarded    the 
ear,  among  them  a  woman  with  several 
bundles.      She    stood    holding    a    strap. 
In    the    seat    beside    which    the   woman 
was  standing  were  two  men.     The  one 
next    to    the    window,    an    elderly    man, 
looked  idly  out  as   the  car  sped  north,  j 
The    other,    a    young    man,    apparently ) 
•was  looking   out   the  window  also,  and 
humming  a  tune. 

As  the  car  reached  Twenty-fifth  street 
it  lurched  slightly  when  the  motorman 
applied  the  brakes,  and  the  sudden  jerk 
threw  the  bundle-laden  arm  of  the 
woman  against  the  shoulder  of  the  man 
seated  next  to  the  aisle.  He  arose  with 
a  smile,  saying: 

"Madam,  will  you  please  accept  my 
seat?'' 

When  the  ear  reached  Cold  Spring 
lane  and  York  road  a  young  woman 
arose  from  another  seat,  took  hold  of 
the  young  man's  arm  and  led  him 
across  the  road  toward  the  Evergreen 
Hospital  for  the  Blind.  It  then  dawned 
on  the  other  passengers  that  the  youija 
was  Wind.  .^0**^ 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1925 


Readers    Needed    for    Blind    Student 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tmnscript: 

A  younsr  man.  entirely  without  sight, 
Erarhiate  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
J'.hnd,  needs  readers  for  his  study  courses 
while  attending  the  School  for  Osteopathy 
in  Boston,  .May  T  ask  whether  anyone 
would  volunteer  for  this  service — reading 
either  at  the  school  if  arrangements  can 
be  made  there — or  in  Watertown  at  Per- 
kins Institution.  Such  volunteer  aid  nas 
ma ile  it  possible  in  the  past  for  several 
ambitious  young:  men  to  carry  on  in  our! 
Colleges  and  T  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
anyone  willing:  to  help  this  particular  yOung 
student.      School    opens    Sept.    14. 

■  hone    Monday,    Main    2413,   or   write 
ice  W.  Birchard,  Division  of  the  Blind, 
110  Tremont  street,   Boston. 


toston  ftomscrivt 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER    19,   1925 

Volunteer     Readers     for    Illlnd     Students 
To    the    BdltOt    Ot    the    Transcript: 

There    Is   an    Immediate    need    for    volun- 
teer  reader*  among   young   blind    students 
entering    our    colli »,"  -    The    oosi    for   such 
si  by   paid  workers  is  prohibitive  to 
rounf    people,    and    no    public    funds 
are  available   for   inch    much  needed   help 

Two  college   boys   are   Mpeclall]    In    '■■ 

■  ith  trigonometry,     rr  there  are 

•a    tWO    hours   n    we'.< 
,lv      to      SUCh      work      they      will      be 

doing    a     very  !,'p       T*  '•  Phone 

Monday,    Main   ilele  or   in  I  ce   w. 

,r,i.    room    MX,    llO   Tremont 
Boston. 


Boy,  Piloting 
Blind  Man,  Hit 
by  Automobile 


Youth  Is  Struck  Down  as 
.  Two  Machines  Collide 
at  Intersection. 

Lew  Richards,  15  years  old,  325  East 
Twenty-seventh  street,  was  seriously  in- 
jured Wednesday  by  an  automobile 
while  leading  Otto  Gray,  3046  Blaisdell 
avenue,  a  blind  man,  across  the  street 
at  Nicollet  and  Franklin  avenues.  Mr. 
Gray  was  not  injured. 

The  accident  followed  the  collision 
between  cars  driven  by  David  Wein- 
stein,  Ritis  hotel,  and  S.  G.  Johnson,  1537 
East  Thirty-eighth  street.  Weinstein 
told  police  that  his  car  was  shunted 
from  its  path  by  the  collision  and  struck 
the  boy.  The  injured  youth  was  taken 
to  Abbot  hospital,  where  an  examina- 
tion disclosed  a  fractured  arm,  scalp 
lacerations  and  possible  internal  Injur- 
ies. 


87/  PAUI  DfSPATGM 


Blind  Man  Keeps  Vigil 
at  Hospital  Door  WheM 
Young  Protector  Lies 

Boy  Guide  Injured  When  He  Threw | 
Himself  in  Path  of  Auto  to  Save  Aged| 
Broom  Seller  He  Was  Leading 

Across  Minneapolis  Street. 

• 

\  blind  man  sat  on  the  steps  of] 
Abbott,  hospital  in  Minneapolis  today,' 
his  head  in  his  hands.  Now  and  then 
a  nurse  appeared  and  said  a  word  to 
him.  The.  blind  man  would  thank  her, 
tears  streaming  down   his  f;ice. 

1046  Blaisdell  avenue*, 
Minneapolis,  was  keeping  his  vigil  for 
his   In  tli  La  wrence    Richards, 

12  years  old,  325  East  Thirty-seventh 
street    east. 

The   boy   threw   himself   in    front  of 

in  automobile   thai    careened   toward 

the    pair   as    he    was     leading     Gray 

I    w  i  dn<  sday  night. 

In  tin'  hospital  with  a 

t  ure  or  the  right  arm, 

thv 

and  physicians  fear  his  skull  is  frac- 
tur< 

Lawi  id  1  he  blind  broommal  - 

el- 
ite i  Crom  houBi 
ioms. 

Automobiles  driven  b\  David  vVeln- 
wt>  i  8,  G,  John 

15o'  mi- 

ll'!'.I    Int.     vTe  The    Weinstein 

chi  and  nil  t  lie  boy  as  hi 

ten i ;     d  i"  proteel    hts  blind  friend. 


+1 
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Blind  Reporter 
Proves  His  Worth 
Despite  Handicap 


■ 

ha*    not    lr.t.->rf»red    with 
s  of  Alien      .  as  a 

Tribune,   accepts   all   as- 
and,  according-  to  fellow* 
hla  share 
ut  "clean  c 
-iter. 

the 

•wed 
i  ig   a   tjrpe- 

ng.   and    made 
tart. 

•d    special 


is  his  only 


and  colorful  as 
able  to  sea  the 


FORTUNE  GROWN 
SIXFOLD  AS  SHE 
DIES  INASYLUM 

Margaret  W.  Folsom, 
Inmate  at  Waverly 
for  Last  56  Years 


AD  ONLY  |366f000 
AT  TIME  OF  ENTRY 

•ed   $2,000,- 
[ind    When 
ciety  Girl 


lot  the  Inst  r»6  yean   in 

Lea 
-    Insane    at    Wa-. 

■    'at<-    in- 
00   to 
Margaret 
I    New 
lay  at  that  institu- 
te  w»*   fin 
ears    old    *nd 

■ 
New 


Kjlety.   her  body  las* 

n:?ht   lay   in    the   Oregrg:   Funeral   Home 

at  Watertown.    It  was  said  that  one  of 

h*r  relatives  or  a  trustee  of  her  estate 

rr.e   today  from  Newport,  R.  1  . 

:  range    for    transportation    of    the 

York,   where    the    funeral 

will   be   held. 

STRANGE    LIFE    STORY 

ranee    Is    the    story    of    the    life    of 

■    beautiful    young    girl    whose 

e  promised  all  that  could  be  wished 

for,  yet  who  spent  most  of  her  life  with 

her   mind  a  blank,   staring  nt   the   walls 

of  her  apartment  at  the  Insane  asylum 

after  day,    year  after   year,    for   55 

while  her  fortune  Increased  neaw» 

ly  sixfold. 

She  was  committed  to  the  asylum 
when  *27  years  old.  Her  family  was 
prominent  In  the  social  affairs  of  New 
York  during  the  BO'S  and  60"s.  Her 
father.  George  Folsom,  besides  achieving; 
a  considerable  reputation  as  an  anti- 
quarian and  a  student  of  ethnology,  was 

■  in  politics  before  the  Civil  war. 
He  served  as  a  New  York  state  senator 
from  1*4*  to  1848.  In  1850,  he  went  to 
The  Hague,   where  he  represented    this 

I  try    as     charge     d'affaires     at     the 
court  of  the  Netherlands  until  1854. 

He   wrote   several  books  dealing   with 

the   early  histories  of   Maine  and  Mex- 

•    died  in  188  ears  after 

the   death   of   his   w^e,   who   before   her 

marriage  was  a  Miss  "Winthrop. 

The  estate  was   left  to   the  daughter, 
Margaret.     When   she   became  mentally 
deranged,    her    sister,    Miss    Helen  -Fol- 
som,  and  her   brother,   George  "W.   Fol- 
som.  were  named   "a  committee   of  her 
on  and  estate. '     When  Miss  Helen 
went  to  live  In  England  In  1871  she  re- 
signed her  guardianship,  and  thereafter 
•<>d  In  that  capacity  alone, 
ugh   Charles   May,    a   lawyer,    of   32 
Nassau    street.    New    York,    was    at 
ward  appointed  by  the  court  as  special 
guardian. 

GOT    WINTHROP    FORTUNE 
The   estate  consisted  »0?tly   of  valu- 
able   tenement    house    pr«l»«rty    on 

lowei 

her  mother,  sli*  inherited  a  large  part 
as  Winthrop  fortune.  The  value 
of  the  daughters  estate,  at  th«  time, of 
ber  commitment  to  the  asylum  In  1869, 
was  1365,000.  Her  brother  had  a  town 
hou<  fourth    si 

New  York,  and  a  country  pla<  • 
ridf 

a    suite    ■ 

a    ,i  .••■•  k  th<      aai         I.  was  94 

1  sgo,  her  brother  asked 
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plained  thai 
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that    If    I 
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A  Blind  Man 
Runs  Buzz-saw, 
Makes  Good  Pay 

It  takes  all  «orta  of  people,  In 
all  sorts  of  occupations  to  make  a 
world.  But  one  would  hardly  ex- 
pect to  find  a  blind  man  operating 
a  buzz-saw.  Yet  that  is  exactly 
what  Carl  Wells  of  St.  Louis 
does.  Wells  was  born  blind,  for- 
merly sold  gum  but  decided  the 
hazard  of  being  on  the  street 
was  too  great.  So  he  began  mak- 
ing boxes  for  merchants.  By 
working  18  hours  a  day  he  says 
he  can  turn  out  300  boxes  a  week. 
For  these  he  gets  12  cents  each. 
Wells  works  in  a  dark  cellar,  fo- 
lights  mean  nothing  to  him.  he 
gets  around  among  the  boards 
with  ease  and  never  has  had  an 
accident  with  his  buzz-saw  or 
hammer. 


HUT    i  l  Pa.-    TIMES 


FU  INn    MUSir.lAN    A 

FEATURE    AT    REVIVAL 

AT    M.    P.   CHURCH 
deed  ^crowds   are   attending   the   re- 
vival services  being  held   in  the   Meth- 
Protestant    church    !>y    the    four 
young  college   men   from   Aabury   Col- 
Wilmore,  Ky.  The  meeting  con 

■  ■d   Wednesday   night    with    . 
lance  and  each  night  toe  cr  >wds 

have  been  .'jicreasli 

Last  night  Gone  Phillipps  from  Trim 
way,   O,   preached   or.    the   subjo.  ■ 
Sure     Foundation"      emphasizing    the 

:y    man    must    , 
himself   what    sort    of  a    fouft 
will  blllld  Upon.  He  then  brought   forth 
the  truth  that    Christ    is  the  nnly 
and  solid  foundation  to  build   upon. 

One  of  the  special  featun 

Is  Ho1  special  dm  -:•    render- 
ed   by    Harry    Pagan,    who 
blind,  but  is  a  wonderfully  gifted  mm 

li  and 

endi 
He  has  i  rich  melodious  ^anor 
u hlch   ai  as  a    deep    p 

mak  I  if  a  touch  the  i 

of  liis  beat  i 
Itob  igton,  a   loi  il 

!!    known    in    ihi  ,    comnj  I 

ibilit]    '  ■    din 
Kinging,  has  charge  of  the  mubIc,  and 

I   ■     in 

..f     flu. 

win    preach     on    "The 

■  l|    ol   ■ 

will  be  hoi.i  tomoi 

will    i  ■  •  » .  ■  i   and        p    ■ 
I'hllllpps    will   speak    'I  I 
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Miasic  Motes 
azid    Commez&ft 


In  Its  efforts  tor  the  talented  blind 
the  Master  Institute  of  United  Arts 
has  announced  the  endowment  of  sev- 
eral scholarships  in  music  for  the  blind, 
to  be  given  for  the  first  time  this  see- 
eon.  The  scholarships  will  include  a 
year'?  uition  In  piano,  a  year's  tuition 
in  violin,  and  a  year's  tuition  in  'cello. 
All  scholarships  are  competitive,  and 
application  for  scholarships  may  be 
sent  to  the  Master  Institute  of  United 
Arts.  310  Riverside  Drive.  Applicants 
will  be  notified  as  to  when  to  present 
themselves  for  hearings.  Applications 
should  contain  a  brief  history  of  .he 
applicant  and  his  previous   training. 

Weft  $0asi)w§fott  f  ask 

1   '  ■■        ....... .~ 

Tuesday.   September  22,   1023. 

Dynamite  Explodes; 
Farmer  Loses  Eye 


Alfred  Kilburn,  38  years  old,  is 
n  a  serious  condition  in  Emergency 
hospital  suffering  from  the  loss  of 
his  right  eye  and  severe  body  in- 
juries received  yesterday  when  a 
lynamlte  cap  exploded  while  he  was 
-.vorking  on  his  farm  in  Mitchelville, 
.".Id. 

Kilburn  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
gaged In  hammering  on  a  piece  of 
stone  with  a  monkey  wrench  when 
he  accident  occurred. 


SUCCESS  WITH 
BMGUESS 

'opuiar  Salesman  of 
Telegram  Passing  Out 
Smokes — Tells  How 

has  been  blind' 
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cigarette  boxes  piled  in  the  store 
window  to  be  700  about,  a  "week  ago 
and  yesterday's  count,  proved  that 
his  calculation  was  correct.  No  one 
else  came  within  40  of  the  correct 
number. 

"Eddie"  might  be  rather  cocky 
about  the  result  of  what  he  saw  in 
his  mind's  eye  but,  he  wouldn't  be 
"Eddie"  if  he  were.  "Tell  the  fel- 
lows that  I  came  down  and  looked  in 
the  window  at  1 .  o'clock  in  the 
morning,"    he    counsels. 


WAUKEGAN    (ILL,    SUN 
Sect.  23, 


"EDDIE"    HEATH 
Winner    of    Prize 


Two  weeks  ago  a*  cigarette  firm 
placed  in  the  window  a  pile  of  the 
cigarette  boxes  and  customers  have 
recorded  their  guesses.  One  night 
"Eddie"  came  into  the  store  and 
wanted  to  know  what  was  doing  and 
he  was  told  of  the  proposition  and 
invited  to  guess.  He  laughed  with 
the  rest  of  the  boys  as  "Eddie"  al- 
ways does  and  was  willing. 

"How  wide  is  the  pile  and  how 
long  is  it?"  he  asked  and  he  was 
given  approximate  dimensions. 
"About  how  high  is  it?  Are  the 
boxes  piled  neatly  or  are  they  just 
thrown  in  a  heap?"  "Eddie"  was 
then  given  one  of  the  small  boxes 
from  the  cigarette  counter  and  felt 
it.  Ho  then  thought  for  a  few  min- 
men  said,  "Well, 

Eddie,  if  it  will  heb^.you  any,  J 
guessed  770."  f 

"You've  guessed  too  many,"  ad- 
vised "Eddie,"  "There  isn't  that 
much  volume  in  a  pile  two  feet 
high.  I'll  make  it  700." 

Of  course  "Eddie"  would  be  tho 
first  to  tell  you  that  the  700  was 
a  lucky  guess.  But  was  it  merely 
that? 

Joseph  Comber  came  second  ig, 
guessing  with  666  and  took  homer 
300  cigarettes  and  James  Austin, 
Joseph  Ganz  and  S.  Shefftz  who 
were  all  50  out  of  the  way  split 
200  cigarettes  three  ways. 

In  the   meantime  all  of  the  boya. 

express  their  keenest  admiration  for 

s"  prrasp  of  the  principles  of 

figuring  whon  they  say       "Do     you 

know  who  beat  Ui?" 


u> 


CITY  A  VISIT 


Frederick  S.  Atwood  of  Minn. 
lis,  supreme  prelate,  Order  of  Knights 
of  Pythias,  is  to  be  (he  speaker  of 
the  evening  at  a  grand  open  meeting 
in  the  Castle  Hall  of  Bethesda  Lodge 
No.  430,  On  Thursday  night,  October 
8th. 

Mr.  Atwood  is  a  wonderful  speaker. 
a  man  gifted  with  the  power  to  u 
interest  and  enthuse  to  the  extent 
sublimity.     His   lectures   are   replete 
with  stories  and  word  picture?   of.  tru« 
artistic  merit.    His  philosopln   is  that 
of  self-help  and  helpfulness  to  oib 
With   his   wonderful     eloquei 
clear,    charming    voice,    and    distind 
enunciation,       Frederick         Attwood 
stands  today  the  greatest  of  all  Pyth- 
ian   orators.      Every      local      Pythian 
should  hear  him  on  October  8th.    The 
meeting  is  to  be  open,  so  come  and 
bring    the    whole    family.      Members 
Sisters  from   Lake  For- 
estTHighwood   and     Highland      ! 
wiD  be  in  attendance.     Music  wi  I    i< 
furnished   by  the  Harris  trio. 

PHILADELPHIA    BULLETIN 


FEW  PERSONS  CAN 
WALKCHALK  LINE 

Straight  Course  Rarely  Held  by 
Pedestrians,  Science 
f»  •  Shows 

BLIND    PERSONS    DO    BEST 


Have  you  Vtet  tried  to  walk  a  chalk 
If  you  have,  you  probably  found 
it    difficult.     The    reason    is   obviods- 
yoni    supporting    base    v.i-    narrowed, 
and  you   bad   to  support  your  body  al- 
ii a  point. 
But  can   yoU    walk  in   a  straight   line 
emploj  dt,  with  twi  al 

a  normal  distance  apart?  Without  hesi- 
you    will  .'    However. 

yours   is   an    unusua 

■>  .mi  can't  do  it.    This  has 

J  •<  •  •  - 1 1      :  Ij       DJ      1 1 1 1  - 

sclent!!  recently     completed, 

writes    Robert    C.    Martin    in    Populai 

ll   yourself.   Walk  across  a  wide 
plaza    or    through'  an    open    meadow    to 

tide,  I  ".I'  - 

you    make    a    concentrated    effort,    uot 

ing   your  .x  even 

d,    you    will    probably    find 

If  vi-r.iik'  off  sharply  to  the  right 

A.1     Johns     ll"i 

ire,  Md.,  Dr.  .1    Q    Qolaopple,  of 
the   i  <■  pm  i  in. nt.  of    Psychology, 
i  'ut-  equilibrium  ->  ad  oneui 

■  ..  .r  ability  to  keep  your 
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Blind  Student, 
Hh  Many  Studies} 
'inds  Life  Bright 


4j 


BLIND  RABBI  TO 


VISIT  DULUTH 



World  War  Veteran  Will  Be 

Guest  of  Temple  Emanuel 

Congregation. 


in  a  dark 

high. 

• 

Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn  of  Cin- 
cinnati, blind  veteran  of  the  World 
^.ar,  who  Is  touring  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country  as  the  field  rep- 
resentative of  the  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congregations,  will  visit 
in.  Duluth  Friday,  Oct.  9,  according 
to  word  received  today  by  I.  Frei- 
Usted  in  the  First  Ohio  infant 
tional  Guard,  which  was  later  ab- 
sorbed In  the  One  Hundred  Forty- 
seventh  Infantry  regiment.  After 
training  at  Camp  Sheridan,  Ala.,  he 
was  promoted  to  battalion  sergeant 
major.  In  the  Argonne  engagement 
in  1908  he  was  woundt-d  while  carry- 
ing an  injured  comrade  to  safety, 
losing  the  sight  of  both  ey« 
then  spent  a  few  months  at  the 
F/vergreen  school  for  the  blind  in 
Baltimore,  returning  to  Cincinnati 
where  he  resumed  his  studies  at  th» 
Hebrew    Union    i  from    which 

Institution  he  was  graduated  in  June, 
"923. 

At  the  graduation  exercises  the 
McKibbi-n  medal,  bestowed  annually 
on  the  student  of  the  graduating 
class  who  during  his  four 
evinced  the  highest  qualities  of 
manhood,  was  given  to  Rabbi  Aaron- 
lohn.  Immediately  upon  graduation 
h':  was  engaged  by  tin  Union  of 
Hebrew  Congregations,  which  sup- 
ports the  college,  to  tour  the    I 

tft^ffftl'&f^+ihQ     nif'Siujit     of 
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BLIND  RHODE 
ISLANDER  BUILDS 
HOME  IN  JERSEY 
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which  he  was  struck  by  a  moving 
'•an,  injuring  hi.x  optic  nerves.  He 
had  to  give  up  his  watchmaking 
shop  and  teach  himself  to  make 
crates  and  boxes  at  a  factory  in 
Riverside.  He  worked  as  hard  and 
earned  as  much  at  this  new  I 
as   any    of    the    normal    emploj 

About  a  year  after  he  and 
wife  had  gone  to  Wayne  to  live 
with  their  daughter,  Mrs.  William 
Vanrenkamp,  Mr.  Burdett  began  to 
crave  his  own  home  once  more,  so 
ired  plan.s  bought  materials 
and  built  a  two-room  bungalow  all 
by   himself. 

Then  he  decided  last  spring  that 
he  wanted  a  larger  house.  He 
bought  a  lot  on  the  Pompton  Turn- 
pike, and  Mrs.  Burdett  helped 
him  to  figure  plans,  while  a  con- 
tractor dug  the  cellar  and  laid  the 
foundation.  The  blind  man  started 
to  build  the  framework  last  July, 
and  has  nearly  completed  that  con- 
struction. 

"I'm  happy  over  my  work,"  Mr. 
Burdett  says.  "A  blind  man  should 
work.  He  shouldn't  use  his  afflic- 
tion to  get  sympathy.  I  taught  my- 
self to  use  hammar  and  saw 
fore  I'm  through  here,  I'll  have 
a  nice  home.  I  can  see  my  hands 
tell  me  everything.  At  present  I'm 
living  alone.  My  wife  is  away  nurs- 
help  out  a  bit.  But  I  get 
along  very  well.  I  cook  my  own 
food;    no  trouble  at  all." 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 


THURSDAY,  OCT.  1,  1 

Blind  Year 8,  Dies  2  Hrs. 
After  Sight  Is  Restored! 


I'Mirrlitl  WLrmtrh  to  The  Ilrrnlil) 
MUNCIE,  Ind.,  Sept.  30— William 
Sddomrldge.  after  39  years  of  blind- 
ness, enjoyed  Ju»t  two  hour*  of 
vliion  before  he  was  stricken 
with  apoplexy  and  died  Immediate- 
ly. That  Is  the  strange  story  told 
by  members  of  his  family,  who  came 
here  from  Dayton,  O.,  with  the 
body. 

When    Seldomrldge    was    11    yeara 

old    he    met    with    an    accident    and 

never  afterward  was  able  to  sea,  at* 

though    he    asserted    repeatedly    his 

belief     that     some     day     hla     alght 

t  bs  restored. 

He    was    lying    on    a    couch    In    hla 

home,    members    of    the   family    say, 

when     he     suddenly     exclaimed     that 

prayers   h.i<i    hun   answered   and 

he     could     see.       Proving     his 

statement  he  described  various  artl- 

n    tho    room,      Two   hours    latsr 

ha    was  fatally 
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Orphan,  Doomed 
To  Life  in  Home 
For  Blind,  Regains 
Sight  of  One  Eye 


Through  one  of  science's  modern 
miracles  a  little  Oakland  girl,  who, 
only  a  short  while  ago,  seemed 
doomed  to  a  life  of  blindness,  to- 
day has  the  veil  partially  lifted  and 
faces  complete  restoration  of  her 
eyesight  and  a  normal  happy  life. 

She  is  Alice  Hawk,  who  was 
totally  blind  at  the  age  of  eight. 
Xow,  three  years  later,  after  three 
operations,  she  sees  clearly  with 
her  right  eye  and  the  doctors  say 
she  will  soon  see  with  her  left. 
CHILD  1'KEPAKED 
FOR  HOME  OF  BLIND. 

Alice's  parents  are  both  dead 
and  as  a  ward  of  the  Alameda 
county  juvenile  court  she  was 
placed  in  the  care  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Rescue  and  Protective  so- 
ciety to  prepare  her  for  an  institu- 
tion for  the  blind.  Able  to  see  like 
other  children  at  one  time,  even 
having  started  to  school,  her  eye- 
sight gradually  failed. 

Miss  Beatrice  G.  Prosper,  super- 
intendent of  the  society's  home  at 
1218  East  Twenty-first  street,  to 
whom  it  fell  to  mother  Alice  at  the 
home,  would  not  give  up  the  fight 
to  restoi  e  y-ht. 

Dr.    Mai  1,     house    phys- 

at  the  home,  and  Dr.  John  J. 
Smith.  ,S;m  Francisco  eye  specialist, 
took  up  Alice's  problem  and  began 
treating    her    eyes.       Three    o 
tions   on    the   right    eye    partly    re- 
turned   Alice's    sight. 
ALU  E   NOW   JOINS 
IN    (  HILDliL.VS  GAMES. 

"It's  been  a  wonderful  change 
for  her."  said  Mi.«.s  Proeser.  "She 
now  kno;vs  the  joys  and  delights 
ther  children.  She  has  her 
doll.-,  can  run  around  and  romp 
■  normal  youngster  and  play  a 
on  the  swing  and  with  her  hall  on 
the  la 

a  a  bright  child,  too,  accord- 
ing to  Mine  Prosser,  and  will  make 
rapid    .  her  Btudii 

soon  permit   her   to 

but      just 

I  d      SO 

read 


OPDAiN  TWO  PASTOffS  > 
itlon    coum 


The  ordination  council  was  composed 
of  about  -10  ministers  and  lay  repre- 
sentatives from  1 7  churches  in  and 
near  Wichita.  It  met  first  at  the 
Cleveland  Avenue  church,  where  ft 
conferred  with  and  Questioned  Rever- 
end Means  on  Biblical  matters  and 
points  of  doctrine.  Then  it  went  to 
the  Meridian  Avenue  church  and  ex- 
amined Reverend  Penson. 

Women  of  the  two  churches  pre- 
pared a  dinner  for  the  visitors  in  the 
evening. 

At  the  Cleveland  avenue  church, 
the  ordination  service  was  opened  by 
special  music  by  the  orchestra  and  a 
piano  solo  by  Miss  Lucille  Anderson 
of  the  church.  Rev.  J.  F.  Burlie  of 
the  Wellington  Place  Baptist  church 
read  the  scripture,  and  Claude  Bran- 
ham  delivered  the  opening  prayer. 
Rev.  Hal  Norton  of  Winfield  gave  the 
main  address  of  the  evening.  Rever- 
end Robinson  of  Derby  and  Valley 
Center  delivered  the  charge  to  the 
pastor  and  Rev.  A.  E.  Roberts  of  the 
Sunnyside  mission  that  to  the  church. 
Rev.  F.  B.  Colon  of  the  Mexican  mis- 
sion presented  the  Bible.  Rev.  P.  W. 
Bryan  of  Kingman  delivered  the  or 
daining  prayer  and  the  newly  ordained 
pastor  pronounced  the  benediction.  A 
large  crowd  attended   the  services. 

At    the    Meridian    Avenue    church. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Cassidy  delivered  the  main 
address  of  the  evening  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council  had  charge  o: 
ordination  of  Ruverer.d  Penson. 

BOSTON     POST, 
OCTOBER     6,     1925 

Iblind  couple 
findromance 

Saw  Each  Other  20  Years 
Ago,  Wed  Today 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  5  (AP).-Though 
20  years  have  passed  since  last  they 
saw  each  other,  Joseph  Bennett  and 
Eva  Brasseur  will  be  married  tomor- 
row. 

Twenty  years  ago.  .Miss  Brasseur, 
then  29,  gradually  lost  her  sight,  and 
she  was  left  with  only  a  memory  of 
what  the  Joseph  Bennett  she  had 
known  looked  Mice.  At  nearly  the  same 
time,  Bennett,  working  in  a  cement 
mine,  was  blinded  by  the  explosion  of 
a  forgotten  stick  of  dynamite.  Tic 
learned  the  trade  of  broom  making 
and  now  at  the  age  of  ,r>3  is  making  a 
comfortable  living  and  can  sin 
wife. 

ha\e  leased  nn  apartment 
where  they  will  live  alone,  doing  all 
their  own  work,  and  relying  in  case 
of  need,  they  aay,  upon  "the  good 
friends  who  are  always  ready  to  help  " 


da/,  Oct,  9,  IMS 
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GARY  NEWS  REPORTER 

IS  BLIND  BUT  GETS  ALL 
'    SORTS  OF  ASSIGNMENTS 


>tal  blindness  has  not  interfered 
witfh  the  sulcess  of  Allen  Naive,  31, 
as/a  newsnaper  man   in  Gary,   lnd. 

Kaive  is  ViUfc»hal)  reported  ior  a 
GaVy  jf€t|spMerJand  accepts  all  as- 
suage n/s.  ftoeeording  to  fellow 
wonSfflfn,  r.«--  gets  mo.e  than  his 
shue  o£  n.'\vs.  He'tu.'rs  .ut  "clean 
copy"  on  &  regulation  tvn^wr  ter. 
*  Naive  wj;:  giv:  i  a  place  <>n  the 
newspaper  more  than  rive  years 
ago,  upon  completion  r-f  a  course 
in  a  school  for  the  blind.  He 
showed  natural  aptitude  for  using 
a  typewriter  and  for  writing,  and 
.nnde   srcxl    fro'n   th"  start. 

He  never  h,\s  asked  special  con- 
sideration bocausu  of  his  physical 
h^ndican.  and  haw  accepted  ewry 
assignment  given  to  him.  including 
vs  fhaM  of  night  mailings.  His 
cave  is  b.s  only  companion  on  his 
'■tot. 

One  of  his  recent  accomplish 
merits  vts.  Lh<>  w.-.  ng  of  a  feature 
story  on  a  circus  which  tune  to 
t'ary.  His  btory  wis  as  bright  and. 
c'dortul  r.e  t"'  :><:u, :.  ho  had  been, 
able  to  -see  th©  gayety  of  which] 
rte  wrote 


day,  Qct,  U,  1^5 


Blind  Business  in 

Battle  Creek  Lucrative 

Calling;  One  Retired 

Henry  Jcnson.  Who  Made  A^j 
High  As  -^35  a  Day,  Long 
Ago  Purchased  Homo  and 
Now  Qd'Q's  iji  for  Farming 
with    Property   Clear. 


"H 


Paper    For  BHnd 

\   dullj    m  v  sp  i|"'i'  printed  in-  I  :■ 

i  ii     for     I  he 

It  COr  ,    Im,i  I, 

|niiil<-d        i 

i«L    i 


[ANK,  the  blind  man,"  so  long 
a  familiar  figure  with  his  ac- 
coruiun  and  tin  cup  In  front  of  the 
Old  National  bank,  after  bringing 
up  a  family  including  sons  now  old 
enough  to  work,  has  bought  a  nico 
farm,  well  stocked  and  equipped, 
four  miles  from  Nashville,  which  he 
holds  free  of  all  incumbrances,  and 
declares  he  has  permanently  retired 
from  the  vocation   of  blind  man. 

He    says,    himself,    that   he   would 

take  in  as  high  at  $35  on  such  days 

I  irdny,  tin  the  streets  of  Battle 

Creek  or  Kala-mazoo,   so  the  rest  is 

not   surprising. 

Hank's  real  name,  which  few  had 
ever  heard,  though  he  has  played 
his  short  repertoire  of  tunes  so 
many  thousands  of  times  on  Main 
street,  Is  Henry  Jenson.  Year: 
he  had  accumulated  enough  to  buy 
a  good  home  at  Level  park,  whore  ho 
radsod  chickens  as  an  added  source 
of  revenue  and  was  said  to  own  an- 
other house  thnt  ho  rented. 
last  particular,  however,  is  mciviy 
hmrsay. 


C/ 


of    how    ho      has 
I  ought    this    nice    farm    n^.ir    Naab- 

htf*  hoHj- 
property   free    of  art' debt,    w.i 
by    Hank,    himself,    to   S'ime   of  uij&fl 
-i  men   w  h 

:n   as  -the; 
of  business  in  the   vlclr. 
nd   man's   stand. < 

t»n,    the    Areswl*    jeweler, 
of    those    whom      Hank 

m    ho     was  < retiring, 
w    farm. 
"How  are   tho   chickens   Ijok 
;r.    Ilinn. 
lookjpg    fine."    t^je  ifonf!* 
man 

ne  went  on  to  tell  t 
15  head  of  cattle  on  the  pl*e.  w'ftW 
:nd  all  the  equtjbei 
igcd   farm   nn 

est    son.    teo.    Is    of   an    age&to    tak'e 

don    of    working    it. 

'10  of  liis  departure,  too. 

1    no   hesitancy   In    tentng   Air. 

Hlnn    what  a   good    thing     pe      had 

,'     n   and. 
"<?ct.   and   tijjat   good.-; 
';  iigh 

'.tur- 


CLIPPING   FROM 

WASHINGTON     STAR 


Claims  Spiritualistic 

Cure  for  Blindness 

mdlng 
ration, 

lirid- 


According  to  the  statement  of  this  New  Jersey  farmer. 
William  R.  Davis,  he  was  totally  blind — had  been  blind  fo» 
seven  years — and  his  sight  returned  after  three  day«ruf  umtf^\\ 
He  claims  that  during  his  prayer  he  had  several  dj^nms,  ail 
having  to  do  with   the  return  of  his  eyesight^*^**^ 

l*4l\<< i  « I     &     l  nilri  « I 
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SIGHTLESS,  HE  ENJOYS  AIR  RIDE 


BLINDJEPORTER 

TELLS  OF  FIRST 

AIRPLANE  RIDE 



Lathrop     Unable    to    Tell 
When  Ship  Left  Ground. 


/    story,    u 

nf    flic 

■ 

In      7  h  ■■ 

'>nd  man  (a)  U 

'lr,n  fl.       II 

h</    another    m*ml 


The   Register  editorial  staff  and  at 

pbotnqrapher      he      went      in      Hvrd 

White's  air  f^id  northwest  of  imrv. 
on  a  somewhat  chilly  and  decidedly 

'choppy"  day     choppy  as  to  air  cut 
Bit     fhqht     was,     because    of 

the    nir    conditions,    rougher    nw 

such   a   trip  usually  is.      lie  ev  joyed 

U  hugely,  however,  woe  envious  of 

the    pilot,    Mr.    White,    and    has    set 

down   here   the   things   he   th 

and    felt 

11V  GORDON   LATHROP. 

Being  a  sort  of  air  reporte 
was  deemed  advisable  that  l  goj 
Into  the  Bubject  thoroughly  In 
;,n  airplane.  I  found  tli 
In  an  eas>  chair  before  the  radio. 
Irving  to  think  up  nasty  remark  i 
about      th  aden  eth< 

capturing  a  good     pro- 
gram  out   of   b   bettei    M 

in.     ,,»   Into   the   o*one   Itaell    foul 

ta  an; 

othei    thing.    H                        "l1'"' 
roore  respectful  to  and  c irnlng 

1   BiVthe  main  W 

-I    bj    one   who  could  not 

Mid    noi    see    how   high    he    w»« 


at  anv  given  time  who  could  not 
toll  from  visual  reaction  to  the 
occurrence  when  the  plane  left 
:he   ground   and    when  it  alighted 

I    have    to   record   that   I   got   Lt 
least    one   kick   out   of   the   adven- 
tare  to  a  degree,  at  least,  greater 
than       the.    'sighted'    person       re-, 
reives.    I  shall   tell   about    it    latet. 
Let  me  say  a  word  parentnetm- 
allv  here  with  regard  to  the  term 
"blind  "       The    word    cannot.       be 
abolished,    of   course,   it   must   en- 
dure  so  long  as   there   are  in   th 
world   those   conditions   for  which 
that    word    and    others    like    sin 
sorrow,       affliction       and       death 
stand  as  svmbols  of  human  under- 
standing.      The    word    cannot   be 
stricken   from   the  dictionary.,  but 
1  wish  it  could  he  universally  used 
with'  at    least,  a  mental   Qualifica- 
tion   with    the.    thought    that    the 
hlind  continue  blind  only  i*  tf»y 
"hut-  their    minds    and    hearts    to 
the   universe  of  light   and  beauty 
and    splendor    beyond    the    forcal 
range  of  the  human  eye. 

Imagined  He  Saw  Clouds. 
The  verv  minor  personal  appli- 
cation of  "the  matter  is  that  up 
there  four  or  five  thousand  feet, 
not  seeing,  I  could  ye,  imagine 
us  playing  hide  and  seek  with  the 
wisps  of  fleecy  clouds  above  be- 
low and  around  us.  It  may  have 
been  a  cloudless  day;  we  uuty 
have  lacked  a  half  dozen  mil-  - 
height  before  we  reached  the 
clouds  for  all  I  knew.  But  I  pic- 
tured them — snow  white,  rose 
tinted,  breaking  into  quaint  or 
monstrous  shapes,  ever  reforming 
onlv  to  change  their  form--and 
that's  more  than  a  "sighted  per- 
son could  do  on  a  cloudless  day. 
I  don't  mean  more  than  we  could 
do.  hut  more  than  he  probably 
would    do. 

It  my  first  time  up.  Once  in 
New  York  and  once,  in  Florida, 
when  1  could  see.  T  tried  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  flight,  hut  the 
plans  fell  through.  Thus  1  had  no 
previous  experience  to  measure 
this  one  by. 

In  a  verv  few  minutes  after 
bundling  into  warm  clothes  and 
helmet,  climbing  into  the  seat 
and  adjusting  the  superfluous 
goggles  we  were   off. 

Couldn't  Feel  Plane  Rise. 
One  who  could  see  would  know, 
of  course,  the  exact  moment  of 
rising.  I  did  not.  Neither  did  I 
know  the  exact  moment  of  alight- 
ing. This  bespeaks  the  skill  of 
Mr.  White. 

Very  soon  after  rising  I  knew 
we  were  up.  because  I  became 
acutely  conscious  of  going  down 
in  precipitate  through  brief 
drops,  with  the  accompanying  sen- 
sation of  distress  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  A  too  sudden  drop  in 
an  elevator  gives  the  same  sen- 
sation. Measuring  the  sudden 
drops  by  comparison  of  the  air- 
plane sensation  wtih  the  eleva- 
tor one.  I  Judged  that  w e  tell  at 
each  of  i  bese  -  ontacts  with  Jji 
:,  ir  pocket  .1  bout  fift  een  feet  M  1 
White  later  told  me  we  di 
,,11  several  o<  1  long  fort y  1 0  fifty 
Feet .  He  des<  1  1  bed  the 
usually  choppy.  The  side  motion 
was  less  Q(  e  than   1   t  h 

it    would    be,    1  hough    Mr.    White 
said    it    was   more    than   usual   on 


the    ground, 
■    w  bile  from  re- 
alization   Ol  1    !|,|,|    VV( 

Then  sud 

sw  itch   v  ,., ,.  turned  on 
in    my   mind      h  ■    idea   si  1  u<  k    me 
head, 

■<,  ml  \ 

11  1    the 
nib  a  with  it 


<tt>' 


■ 


BROOKLYN     EAGLE 


tnd   on.   I   th' 


BROOKLYN     EAGLE 


ILIND 

WT. 


BOY  WINNER 
S.  187  PRIZES 


u]  Zaffaro 

s    re- 

mposltl  jn 

himself  in  ca'u- 

,   hia  school   principal  an- 

Through   the  traln- 

r.    Mrs.    Fran<  • 

'led  to  win  one 
fire  prey- 
s'.     His  vocabulary 

;>work    in    P.    8.    187 
itter  of  record. 


I   on 

..    .915 


,  B.  STATES  COUNCIL 

MEET  THIS  MONTH 


0  Ml 


r  j>lans  to  at- 
I    •rnnirm   of 


Blind  Student    Wins   Mechanical 
AncTtwe  Vreven Hon  Essay  Honors 


When    the    children    of    New    Yorl< 

City  ascended   I  ot  the  Citj 

Hall,    Friday,    at    12:00,    to    receive 

medals   for   compositions   written    on 

•  ntion,  among  the  winners 

/       to,    a    blind 

Brooklyn,    of    which    K>1- 

.' 

. 
with     hoi  June, 

■ 
and    *(■ 


tionally  fine.     Great  credit   is 
Frances  M.  i 

who  has  had  Paul  as  a  pupil  tor  the 
iijr    years    (hiring    which    time 
i  nt  has  been  to 

Paul's    shop    work    in    P.    S. 

"Ml.     The 
■  .1  photograph  ol  Paul  and  t  he 
shop   ti  fohn    I..    Kuhn,  show- 

i    1m>\,   tab 
hench 

perln- 

.  • 

I.'.    Moserlp,    inspector    of   cutllilrriir 

Mill. 


jr<<> 


- 


hike  Elmo  Man, 

Blind  for  3 1  Years 

Declares  Hes  Happier 

Than  Most  People 

Who  See 

.  •!■  me  because 
I'm  I  1  ciawsor. 

"Why,  I '11  b(  t  I'm  happier  than  lots 
of  them  and  I  know  everj  street  from 
Wabasha  to  the  bluff." 

ves  at  Lake  Elmo,  in 
was  born  there  E9  years  ago.     V 
he  was  -i  lie  was  digg-ins 
a   plank    fle-w   up  and   destroyed 
eye  later  the  • 

became  blind  and  -lace  thaj 
has  iadc 

is  selling  the  latter. 


■I 

■  | 


MISSES  OLD  BUILDINGS. 
"It  was  very  hard  at  firs 
tinned,  "to  find  my  way  around,   btil 

v.-   no 
trouble.     I  know  every  time  they  put  I 
up  a  now  building-  and  miss  Hie  old 
I  en  they  are  torn  down." 
Michael  ma    for    I 

Paul    Broom  ring  the  terri- 

tory around  Lakeland,  Bayport,  Afton 
and  Lake  Khun.  He  hopes  Boon  to 
have  a  little  broom  factory  with  his 

om  he  lives  a1 
Elmo. 

COMES  TO  CITY  OFTEN. 

He  is  frequently  given  rides  in  to 
St.  Paul.  Once  a  motorist  took 
Beveral  blocks  beyond  his  street,  but 
he  said,  "Oh,  that's  all  right.  1  know 
St.  Paul  perfectly.  I  can  even  tell 
you  that  there  is  a  saloon  qn 
corner  across  th 

Sometimes  he  comes  in  from 
Llnio   every  other  day  depending   on 
how  good  Ti  c  Sal 


NEW    YORK    AMERICAN 

Friends  Will  Aid 

Blind  Player 

— 


Plans  are  being  made  for  an  af- 
fair to  be  staged  by  a  group  of' 
friends  of  Jimmy  Wilson,  former 
semi-professional  baseball  player, 
who  recently  became  blind,  for  his 
benefit  at.  the  Progressive  Demo- 
cratic Club,  No.  559  Leonard  street. 

Wilson  is  known  In  sporting  cir- 
cles of  Greenpoint.  He  played  with 
>  Muhonsus  Catholic  Club 
and  the  Cliffords. 


WASHINGTON    STAR 


KI.IM)  <;IIM.  WIN-  \  SCHOLARSHIP.  Calli  Curci,  opera  Btar,  and 
Mi--  Beatrice  Fennel  a  20-year>olt^blig|jL§MLtf>l  l,o  Angeles,  uli<>  h;i> 
been  awarded  ■<  scholarship  h\  the  JuiTiiarii  M 1 1 - i«;i I  Production,  Some  "I 
the  pirl-  composition;  bavr  been  -imj:  on  the  sijigc  |>>   Galli  Curci. 

Pnderjutffci. 


i 


v^~7 


DISPATCH 


Blind  Orator 
To  Speak  In 
K.  of  P.  Hall 

Meeting    Starts    At    8 

O'clock;  Fine  Program 

Arranged 


»      .   will  give 
ee  lecture  in  the  I.  0.  0.  F.  and 

lay  night. 

..inment   will   feature.      Several 
erne      lodge     officers, 
>ng  whom  will  be  Benny  Moore, 
attend. 

through. 

.  ed  in  a 

'->er  of  large  western   cities,   is 

conducti:  lectures 

h,  the  church  auditorium  being 

ho 

not  regret  it. 

!     orator     lectures      i  n 

I 

for  the  purpose  of  bringing  men  in 

with  each  other  that 

a  better     und     - 

for- 
mers 

1      ;!.ch 

id  has  fhjg 

C«  WW 

that  part  of  ( 

the 


TCrf 


BLIND  EVANGELIST 
/    r     IN  RIDGEFIELD  PARK 


!   a  aorta  of  #van- 
■    In    tho 


hood  Keformed  Church  on  Arthur 
street-  Rev.  Huston,  who  comes 
from  Fanwood.  is  a  Scotchman  by' 
birth  and  lost  his  s;,-'.-.t  when  ;i 
youth,  and  after  coming  to  America 
received  his  the  :. lining,  be- 

coming:   later    ordnir.ed    a    Presbyte- 
minister  in   Jersey  Cltj 


~!BPATC.H. 


LARGE  CROWD 


AT  LECTURE 


Blind  Orator  Coming  Here 
Thursday  Night 

A    full  I    at  the 

free  lecture  to  be  given  by  Fred   S. 
Atw  Paul.  Minn.,  blind  orn- 

under  auspice*    of   the    Knights 
i   the   I.   0.   0.   F.   and 
K.    of    P.    hall,    Fifth    avenue,    here 
at  8  o'clocl 

The    lectuie    wil»    be    open,    not 
only 

public  in  gene.-.1  and  those  wli., 
hear  this  remarkah  e  man,  bandi- 
ed only  b  .vill 
want  to  hear  bini  j-gain.  Mr.  At- 
re  educational  as 
W«H  I  he  has  be- 
come     popuhr                                terK 

omtory. 

The  local  lodge  tfe 

in  securi; i(  ■-,„.    tnj3 

'•    which  ;]y  ni.ulit    he 

ing 
i  up  in  hi  in 

TCHL 


Lodge  Addressed 
By  Blind  Orator 
On  "Fraternity 


(vn 

0,   1. 

i 


'ion  of  men  is  naturally 
selfiah  and  stated  that  man 
draw  away  from  hi*  Belfish  motives 
and  give  a  little  time  to  the  I 
of  his  fellow-man. 

t1  preliminary  m     0f 

music  was  furaished  by  I 
tion  Army  staff  Rnd,  includi- 
era]      Army     quartet      solos. 
Bracken  also  sang  a  selection. 


The    audience 

ILY   EVENING    ITEM- 

-LYNN.    MASS.. 


OCTOBER   23,   1925. 


.it     her    hoti 

1 

BOng*.      Shi 


VIES 


•  Hoy)  Blind  See. 

'  How 

I 
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BOSTON    POST, 
OCTOBER    23,     1925 

BLIND  MANlS~~ 
FINE  MUSICIAN 

Wm.   Metcalf,  Cleveland, 
Noted  Organist 


One  of  the  best-known  organists  'in' 
the  country  is  William  Metcalf,  famil- 
iarly known  to  radio  listeners  as 
Cleveland's  blind  orgranlst.  For  over 
a  year  he  has  been  entertaining  the 
radio  public  through  Station  WTAM 
of  the  Willard  Storage  Battery  Com- 
pany, playing  at  the  console  of  Cleve- 
land's great  Public  Auditorium  organ. 
As  so  often  is  the  case  with  people 
who  are  blind,  Mr.  Metcalf  has  been 
able  to  rise  to  eminence  in  a  field 
which  would  seem  to  necessitate  the 
use  of  two  very  good  eyes.'  But  he  has 
turned  his  affliction  into  an  advantage 
in  his  organ  playing,  for  he  plays  se- 
lections in  an  individual  way,  often 
with  variations  extremely  pleasing  to 
the  ear,  adding  much  to  the  melody  of 
the  piece. 

Mr.  Metcalf  lays  no  claim  to  organ 
technique.  His  only  interest  is  to  offer 
the  swelling  notes  of  the  organ  in  a 
manner  as  pleasing  to  the  ears  of  his 
radio  listeners  as  it  Is  possible  to  make 
it. 

Although  Mr.  Metcalf  Is  without  the 
use  of  his  eyes,  his  ears  have  gained 
a  great  deal  by  the  loss,  for  he  is  able 
to  translate  any  selection  Into  organ 
harmonies  which  the  composer  never 
dreamed  of. 

William  Metcalf  plays  by  ear,  as  they 
say.  He  listens  to  the  playing  of  a 
selection,  memorizes  it,  then  sits  down 
and  plays  it  in  his  own  Individual  way. 
He  is  a  graduate*  of  the  Royal  Vic- 
toria College,  New  Castle,  England, 
and  the  Royal  Nprmal  College  of  Lon- 
don. His  specialty  is  motion  picture 
theatre  organ  work.  When  ho  la  re- 
hearsing music  for  a  movie,  his  wife 
sits  by  his  side  and  reads  the  sub- 
titles aloud,  keeping  him  Informed  of 
the  plot  of  the  story. 

The  next  time  you  hear  Mr.  Metcalf 
playing  from  WTAM,  note  what  har- 
monies he  puts  Into  even  the  most  or- 
dinary of  popular  muslo. 


Talent  of  Blind  Girl  Recognized 


Beatrice  Fenner  (right),  20-year-old-Wtna" girl  composer,  has  been  awarded  scholar- 1 
ship  in  Julliard  Musical  foundation.  Galli-Curci  (left),  noted  singer,  who  sang  sev- 
eral of  Miss  Fenner's  selections,  predicts  brilliant  future  for  girl. 


AT? 


BROOKLYN    CITIZEN 


SLJNDJViAKE        ) 
LIVING  ON 

b'   DAILIES 

the  one  bar  to  acquaint- 

96   with   them. 

"ou  may  kid  them  a*  crudely  as  *•> 
;  may  hurry  them  or  neglect 
'1  they  *till  will  re. 
re  and  hand  yon  a  paper  with  a  smil.\ 
t  don't  let  them  suspect  you  fepl 
ry  for  them. 

'hey  are  a  strangely  competent  qiiar- 

••Bliml  Turn"  and  hi*   wife,  at   thw 

street    entrnnre     to    th<» 

n,    Manhattan,  aim 

arlie    and    Fannie,    likewise    married. 

eet. 
V'inter    and    summer,    rain    and    an.} 
I   many  years  a  - 
station   has   been   open,   they  har> 
thousands 

rue    '.f    ilK'ir     St( 
turner-    |  I   ln' 

for  a  paper  almost   ererj 
■ 

Brmly  that     no    op< 
nks  of  supplanting  them 

>ple.  earninr  their  own   way  by 
n     efl  ration 

m    0"  Pt    tlie    tranV    police 

n    on  Ki^en 

th  a   free  hand.    Nothing  bat  a   fir* 
rjae  t.-i  lence  when  the-. 

has 
frighten    them 
|    te]  •''    I  l'e 

^itt 


i  II—  * 


BLIND    KTENOGS 

Viiley,   n    prof 
r  the  blind 

nine 
rb    ma  i  iph'.T 

I      for 
new 

•  than 


MARGARET  FOLEY  has 
been  blind  from  baby- 
hood, but  that  does  not 
prevent  her  from  reach- 
ing her  office  on  time 
every  morning  through 
the  subway  crowds,  nor 
has  it  prevented  her  from 
being  such  an  efficient 
dictaphone  operator  that 
she  has  had  her  salary 
raised  four  times  in  two 
years.  Miss  Foley  was  a 
Rue.,t,  as  were  seven  other 
blind  girls,  at  a  recent  rv 
ception  given  by  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional 
Women's  League  of  New 
York. 


HERO 

'nil  Mind.  Iilc    i'd  Fireman  Willi  I  ialla- 

nto  bui  liia 


to0 


L-PCST 


— i'hotoi  by  Jf.  V.  Bradley. 


Above— The  home  which  C.  J.  Balfour,  a  piano  tuner  for  3.  W.  Jenkin's  Sons,  who  has  been  blind  since  child- 
hood, built  with  his  own  hands  at  4725  Fairmount  avenue.  The  home  1«  now  completed  and  was  started  twelve 
years  ago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balfour  living  in  a  temporary  house  which  he  built  on  the  lot  until  the  new  house  was 
finished.  Below— Mr.  Balfour  at  the  radio  which  be  made.  The  instrument  is  as  perfectly  finished  as  any  factory 
made  set  and  furnishes  Mr.  Balfour  with  one  of  his  favorite  pastimes.  An  idea  of  the  attractive  interior  of  the 
house  may  be  gained  from  the  fireplace  at  the  right. 
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Cheerful  House  Is  Won- 
derful Example  of 
Builder's  Art  and  Its 
Finish  Is  Far  Above 
That  of  Average 
Dwelling. 

BALFOUR,    a    piano    tunei 
J.      W.      Jenkins* 
blind      since      childhood,      celebrated 
bis     fortieth     birthday     October     4 
red    home,    the 
achievement     of     hi*     dreams     and 
wishes    realized    after    twelve    years 
nt    planning  and   working. 
The   home   is  located   at  4720   Fair- 
:  avenue. 
The  cheerful  home  is  erected  on  a 
hillside    and    in    spite    of    the 
■jp   of    sightless    eyes    and    Ig- 
norance  of   building    the   owner   has 
dons  most  of  the  work  himself.    The 
finishing,  each  as  plastering  and  pa- 
pering, was  done  by  friends. 

Unafraid    of    the    undertaking   Mr. 

Balfour  and  his  wife  decided  to  first 

I    temporary   dwelling    on    the 

lot    He  oft:n  worked 

late  at  night   for  the  help  of  light 

•  :    needed    to   assist    his    deft 

hands  and  skilful  mind. 

With  the  exception  of  the  plaster- 
ing he  had  no  help  on  the  first  house, 
which  was  built  10x20  feet,  with  an 
ell.  Ho  put  on  the  shingle  roof  and 
covered  the  entire  house  with  shin- 
gles as  well  In  order  to  make  it  snug 
and  warm.  Here  he  profited  by  his 
own  mistakes,  schooling  himself  for 
the  greater  undertaking  of  the 
nine-room  bouse  which  is  today  a 
reality,  his  tireless  energy  never  for- 
saking him. 

Since    early    infancy    Mr.    Balfour 
has  been  blind  as  a  result  of  an  ac- 
cident, and  cannot  remember  the  ap- 
pearance of  objects,   but   his  skilled 
educated  In  a  school  for  the 
•  lorado.    along    with    his 
fal    mind    and    determination. 
:  .m  the  objects  that  he  desires 

Drew  Own  Plane. 

All  the  plans  for  the  house  were 
made  by  Mr.  Balfour.     Those  asslst- 
lag  him  from  time  to  time  would  de- 
clare that  It  was  Impossible  to  carry 
r  he  pains- 
<em.  and  every 
Mrs. 
only   problem    that    pre- 
U»ftlf  to  him  during  the  plnn- 
the    roof.     Ho 
•he    slopes, 
idtag   the  Home   Show   In 
hall,   however,   this  prob- 
■  as     easily     conquered.       The 
plans  wers  originally  made  in  wood. 
Tbs  «  nine-room  home  Is 

i  as  efflcU  porch 

la  OJ-..I  d  the  first 

*m   h^ms  which  Mr 
r.*A.    The  nmali 
-un    parlor    and    reception    ba; 
.e  porch  «.-<•  combined.    The  canary 
tbs  tun  parlor  t*>- 
•imi   happy  atmosphere 


which  is  throughout.     The  homelike 
spirt  of  the  bouse   greets   one  upon 
-ring  this  miracle  home.    The  liv- 
room  with  fireplace  at  the  north 
end  and  cozy    window    seat    at    the 
:h  extends  across  the  front  of  the 
house.     The  dining   room,  breakfast 
room     and     kitchen     equipped     with 
built-in  cabinets    comprise    the  north 
-ide  of  the  bouse,  while  two  bedrooms 
connected  by  a  hall  and   with  bath- 
ai  between  are  on  the  South  side 
of  the  bouse.     There  are  two  sleep- 
ing rooms  upstairs. 

The  home  Is  beautifully  furnished 
throughout,      mahogany      furnishing 
vredominating.     Mr.  Balfour  selected 
rue   furniture  along  with   Mrs.   Bal- 
r,    demanding    good    quality    and 
ing    it    by    touch.     The    graceful 
are  pleasing  to  him. 
The  Balfours  moved  into  their  new 
home  a  year    ago  occupying  the  two 
upper    rooms,    and    using    only    the 
kitchen    and    breakfast    room    down- 
stairs. 

Removed  Teporary  Home. 
The    temporary    house    has    been 
illy    torn    down,    and    the    yard 
rilled  in. 
•'Our  next  undertaking  will  be  to 
eautify  the  backyard,  and  we  hope 
ro  have  flower  beds  next  summer," 
said  Mrs.  Balfour. 

Mr.  Balfour  considers  it  wrong  to 
be  despondent,  and  thinks  himself 
very  fortunate.  He  Is  known  for  his 
generosity  and  good  disposition.  He 
is  always  cheerful  and  happy,  and 
the  fear  of  the  unknown  holds  no  ter- 
ror for  him.  Neither  has  bis  life 
heen  without  romance.  The  Balfours 
barve  been  married  for  thirteen  years. 
They  met  at  the  home  of  the  present 
Mrs*  Balfonr's  voice  teacher  where 
Mr.  Balfour  was  playing  the  piano. 
and  were  married  after  his  ardent 
i  --'urtlng.  A  7-year-old  son  completes 
the  family. 

His  main  hobbies,  according  to  his 
wife,  are  his  work  bench,  a  radio 
which  he  made  and  bis  books  which 
are  sent  to  him  weekly  from  Wash- 
ington. 

"He  must  always  be  busy  doing 
hard  work."  said  Mrs.  Balfour,  "only 
iast  week  he  chopped  a  25-foot  oak 
tree  into  logs  for  the  fireplace.  He 
nnd  the  boy  brought  it  all  in  using 
iKjy's  wag' 

He  Is  no  Weakling. 
Mr.  Balfour  is  very  muscular,  and 
•r'ing  that  when  he  is  walking  in 
1      ntown    dli  traffic 

[bt  bumps  do  not  injure  him.     In 
.  when  pedestrians  bump  Into  him 
nt  times  are  knocked  down  them- 
•elves     H<»  travels  on  the  street  cars 
dally  going  to  and  from  work. 
•  idlo  set  enjoyi 
•h«    family,    nnd     with    which     Mrs 
Nalfour  happily  told  of  bearing 
last  week,  he  has  mad« 

has    made   a 
|y  of  radio,  as   well  as 
reads  to 
nlm  a  great  o> 

For   a    time   Mr.    Balfour   *Md    In 
siirance  quit*  successfully  but  be 
to  he.  on  the  streets  so  mm  h  of 
time  proved  t<-  is. 

was  born  in  Kansas,  attended  a 
school  for  the 
has   r ■■■'•!)    in    Kansas    c 


:wenty-five  years,  and  still  "bears  up 
and  steers  right  onwn; 

Plays  Piano  by  Note. 

Mr.  Balfour  doesn't  idle  his  time 
during  business  hours  any  more  than 
he  does  at  home.  Besides  being  in 
charge  of  the  piano  tuning  depart- 
ment at  a  music  store  in  this  city, 
he  also  sells  pianos  and  frequently 
plays  all  day  long  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  prospective  piano  buyers.  He 
is  very  fond  of  music,  playing  by 
note  instead  of  by  ear  as  many  blind 
pianists  do.    He  has  done  some  com- 

sing.  Many  friends  are  made  by 
Mr.  Balfour  through  the  piano  de- 
partment, who  often  invite  bis  wife 
and  him  to  their  homes. 

When  asked  to  talk  with  other 
blind  folk  his  first  advice  to  them  is 
to  learn  to  go  places.  Many  who  nre 
afflicted  as  he,  though,  are  hesitant 
in  believing  bis  ability  to  do  practic- 
ally everything,  and  he  prefers  not  to 
be  asked  to  talk  to  them. 

All  the  plumbing  in  the  new  home 
was  done  by  Mr.  Balfour.  He  set  up 
the  water  heater  as  well,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  never  seen 
installed.  He  figures  everything  out 
before  attempting  it,  and  if  he  fails, 
thinks  of  a  new  sc^.eine  and  In- 
variably he  conquers. 

While  the  Balfours  are  so  comfort- 
ably settled  in  their  home  he  is  still 
finding  ways  in  which  to  improve. 
He  has  lust  completed  a  bracing 
around  the  furnace  to  keep  the  floor 
from  warping.  He  has  an  almost 
complete  set  of  tools,  and  like 
work  with  them.  His  energy  is  not 
confined  to  the  house  entirely  for  the 
beautifully  kept  lawn  is  tended  by 
him  also. 

Fixing  the  Fireplace. 

The  fireplace  is  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  parts  of  the  house,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Balfour.  For  a  time  it 
didn't  draw  as  well  as  it  might  have, 
letting  the  smoke  into  the  lirinp 
room.  Mr.  Balfour  cut  a  piece  of 
sheet  iron,  drilled  holes  into  it,  and 
set  it  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
thr  smoking. 

"He  can  fix  anything"  said  his 
wife  proudly. 

Mrs.  Balfour  fold  of  his  placing 
the  girder  of  three  2x12s.  40  feet 
long  In  the  house  unassisted.  He  bad 
some  trouble  with  the  girder,  and 
with  what  seemed  to  be  superhuman 
strength  lifted  It  onlo  the  piers. 

if  she   e^er    told   her 
to  do  things  Mrs.  Bal< 
four   -  .   toTbe  contrary,  say- 

ing that  she  bad  learned  from  experi- 
ence that  he  prefers  his  own  methods. 
She  usually  watches  him  at  work,  she 
says,  na  silent. 

Mr.   Balfour  formerly  had  several 

l  "f  bees,  and  was  very  fond  of 

th"1  fa  would  look  Into  the 

"ii'l   l>'M   hltn  the  n\  of 

condition*,   and    hr   would    then   tend 

»h»i,  ire  .ill  i .  f0r 

to 

Ifl  again 

family    «e    happv.    so 
■     suggests  the   lit  r«h 

'   'ind   mora  ]gf  In  sor- 
row than  you  could  nnd  la  joT  - 
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HAS  SKUNK  FARM. 


id  Man  Makes  Living  Breeding 
iighly  Perfumed  Animals. 
It  may  not  be  the  most  pleasant 
occupation  in  the  world  but  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  remunerative  and  highly 
seasoned.  The  operation  of  a  skunk 
farm  is  meant.  An  Altoona  business 
man  was  on  a  mission  connected  with 
his  affairs,  down  in  Huntingdon  county 
a  few  days  ago  and  he  called  at  the 
home  of  a  man  whom  he  happened  to 
know  and  who  has  been  deprived  of 
his  eyesight. 

After  conversing  with  the  blind  man 
for  a  time,  concerning  both  business 
and  personal  matters,  the  blind  man 
lead  the  Altoonan  to  the  rear  of  his 
premise*,  to  a  small  one-story  building, 
and  carefully  opened  the  door,  both 
stood  within.  Then  the  blind  man 
reached  down  into  the  dark  compart- 
ment and  brought  forth  a  beautiful, 
highly   colored  fur  animal. 

He  could  not  see  it  but  the  Al- 
toonan could  both  see  and  smell.  The 
latter  sense  enlightened  the  former 
sense  what  it  was.  Then  he  was  in^ 
formed  of  the  business,  The  blindjglra 
ha--  fifteen  of  them,  twelve  full  grown  1 
and  three  kittens.  They  are  beautiful 
and  their  hide*  and  tallow  are  very 
valuable  The  Mind  man  keeps  them 
until  matured  and  at  times  when  the 
fur  is  best,  he  kills  them  and  sells 
ihe  product,  realizing  a  fine  sum  from 
each    skunk. 

The    Altoonan     prefers     some     less 

odiferous  means  of  making  his  money 

but   the  blind  man  declares  it  is  a  life 

for  him. 
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Philiitfetprilan.     In     Addition     To     Hi» 
Program,    Tells    How    Music    l» 
Taught    To   Sightless 
One  .of  the  moal    Interesting  or>?an 
;    by    Yorkera   for   many 
mon'  -  enlng    in 

•  urch,     South 

Iter    Wallace, 
Philadelphia.   The 
hich  was 
,li    and    beautiful,    held 
c  i;i  11  >  <1      from      thn 
ding  num 

■  tting   tha  n 

ling    numb 

pro- 

u  n  - 

nd    a 

feat- 
ure 
did 

WftJ 

writ  I 
th^ 
diet 
re*  • 


Organist     gave    a    brief    talk    on    how 
the    blind    are-     taught    musi< 
playing    this    number. 

His  lone  picture,  •'Memories  of 
Life,"  depicting  an  aged  couple  sear- 
ed by  an  open  cottage  window, 
thinking  over  the-  past  days,  in 
which  eld  time  melodies  and  familiar 
themes  were  used,  was  one  of  :  In- 
most beautiful  numbers  on  thj  pro- 
l^am. 
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AN  INTERESTED 
AUDIENCE  HEARD 
BjLIND  ORGANIST 

C.  Walter  wZKce,  Of  Phil- 
adelphia, Gave  Remark- 
able   Performance  In 
Trinity  Church. 

To  combine  religion  and  art,  to 
lift  man  out  of  the  distractions  of 
tike,  to  things  eternal,  this  is  the 
gift  of  Prof.  C.  Walter  Wallace,  of 
Philadelphia,  the  blind  organist 
composer  of  Philadelphia,  who  gave 
a  recital  of  high  order  in  Trinity 
Reformed  Church,  York  Street,  last 
evening.  A  large  audience  heard 
this  remarkably  talented  blind 
musician. 

Professor  Wallace  presented  a 
program  of  remarkable  beauty, 
holding  the  audience  spellbound,  as 
Uie  music  just  seemed  to  flow  out 
of  his  fingers.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  program  persons  in  the  audi- 
ence were  loath  to  leave  their  seats, 
thus  according  the  artisl  the  best 
encore  possible. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  feat- 
ures of  the  concert,  displaying  as  it 
did  the  rare  gift  of  the  performer, 
was  his  improvisation  on  a  theme 
written  by  E.  E.  Scliroeder,  the 
chureh  organist.  The  music  was  dic- 
tated to  Prof.  Wallace  by  his  wife, 
and  after  a  lew  moments  spent  in 
memorizing  the  theme,  the  artisl 
sal  down  al  the  organ  and  played 
his  own  improvisation  with  delicate 
expression  and  fine  feeling.  The  or- 
ganist gave  a  brief  talk  on  how  the 
blind  are  taught  music-,  before  play- 
ing this   number. 

IIi<-     lone       picture,    "Memories    of 

depicting  an  aged  couple 
seated  bj  an  open  cottage  window. 
thinking  over  pasl  days.  In  which 
old  time  melodies  and  familiar 
themes  -a  or.  used,  was  one  ol  the 
beautiful  numbi  1 1  on  i  lie  pi  o- 
Ungei  long  In  the  minds  of  the  li 
one  ol  the  >    atli  i>  bag 

Tin'  i  eciti 
,  i  •     .)!  the  Sunday  School  cla    •  - 

and    1 1     M     Wii  in-  i 

-•i  ui .  'i  v  ill  be  0  ed  foi 
imnio  made  to  the  Sunda} 

of  th< 
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Blind  Carpenter 
Builds  iNevr  Home  for 
Himself  in  Wayne 

Francis  A.  Burdett,  of  Wayne, 
Saws  and  Hammers  o    His  House 
as  If  He  Had  His  Sight, 
Which  Was  Lost  When  He 
Was  Injured  by  a  Moving 
Van,  Some  Years  Ago 


Francis   A.   Burdett   is   bh>i^  X< 
inalcap     he 


withstanding  this  hanUicap  he  is 
building  a  two-story  home  in  Wayne. 
Perched  high  on  a  scaffold  he  ham- 
mers away  putting  frame  studs  into 
place  with  the  accuracy  of  a  skilled 
carpenter.  His  s-  "live  fingers  act 
as  eyes  and  measuring  rule. 

Twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Burdett,  now 
sixty-three,  was  a  prosperous  watch- 
maker in.  Riverside,  R.  I.  One  day  he 
was  hit  by  a  moving  van.  ri  ho  injury 
affected  his  optic  orves.  His  sight 
began  to  fail.  Even  as  darkness 
closed  about  him,  he  refused  to  give 
up  his  shop.  It  was  a  struggle  agair 
the  inevitable. 

Mr.  Burdett  summoned  his  fighti 
spirit.  Blind  now,  he  taught  hims 
to  make  crates  and  boxes.  For  s< 
eral  years  he  worked  in  a  crate  f 
tory  in  Riverside.  He  earned  the  sa 
wages  and  did  as  good  work  as  n 
who  could  see. 

Four  years  ago  lie  moved  to  Waj 
He  and  Mrs.  Burdett  went  to  live  w 
a     married     daughter,     Mrs.     Will. 
Vanrenkamp.    Three  years  ago  h# 
the  need  of  having  his  own  home  once 
more.      He    figured    the    plans,    bought 
the  lumber  and  in  two  months,  work- 
ing alone,  he  built  a  two-room  bunga- 
low. 

Last  spring  Mr.  Burdett  had  a  de- 
sire for  a  larger  place.  He  bought,  a 
lot  on  the  Pompton  turnpike.  Again 
he  figured  out  the  plans  with  Mrs. 
Burdett's  aid.  A  contractor  dug  the 
cellar  and  laid  the  foundation.  In 
July  Mr.  Burdett  slarted  to  build  the 
framework.  Patiently,  with  only  his 
hands  to  guide  him,  Mr.  Burdett  has 
almost  completed   framing  his  house. 

"I'm  liaopy  ovef  my  work,'"  said 
Mr.  Burdett  to  a  reporter.  "A  blind 
man  should  work.  He  shouldn't  use 
his  afflkrtion  to  get  sympathy.  1 
taught  myself  tosise  hammer  ami  saw. 
Before.  I'm  through  here  I'll  have  a 
nice  home.  I  can  see— my  hands  tell 
DM  everything.  Now.  here's  a  board 
that  isn't  quite  flush." 

blowa   **  ith  a   hammer  and  the 

d  was  straightened.  Mr.  Burdett 
demonstrated  his  skill  when  he  aa- 
lemblod    a    knockdown    window    frame 

" i'h  i he  .  i,,,,,  carpenter.    He 

pump  handle  he  had  welded. 

reeeni    I'm    living  alone,"   he 

"My    wife    is    away    nursing    to 

,|n,l'  ""l    ■<    bit.      Bui    I   get  along  very 

I   ''ook   mj    mm  n   fOOd      rof.iT  beef. 

>:  thing,     N'o  trouble  at  all." 

Mr.    Burdett    is   modest  about   hit 

eomplishmente.      He    has    a    cheerful 

and    a    face    that     radiatei    ^'ood 

by,"   he    said    final]] 

•     In  i  (    the   house-warm 

''.'■" 
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BLIND  RADIO  EXPERT  WEDS — Joe  Alonzo,  sightless 
lert,  whose  machines  are  marvels  of  perfection, 
mself  a  bride  in  New  York.    The  services, were 
bjx 
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vTOMAN,  BLIND  SINCE 
BIRTH,  IS  OPTIMIST, 
DESPITE  AFFLICTION] 

BY  \  VMS  WICKER. 

OWDY  DO!  Come  right  in.  I'm  glad  to  see  you."  This  is 
the  usual  palutation  of  Miss  Amanda  Deal,  as  she  stands 
at  the  threshold  of  her  neat  little  home  in  Atlanta,  Ind., 
in  response  to  a  rap  at  her  door.  This  cordial  and  cus- 
omary  greeting  would  be  only  ordinary  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
hat  Miss  Deal,  who  lives  entirely  alone,  is  totally  blind.  She  does 
:ot  question  the  friendship  of  her  visitor  as  she  extends  a  hearty 
welcome  to  enter  her  humble  abode. 


rkabl  ■  <  \- 

go.  She  Is 
',     bring    a 

aught 

vl\  w  a  granddaugh- 

oldler 

!>•     Of 

■lain,    how- 
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■  -  her  to  all  whom  she  meets 
id  her  faith  in  humanity  la  marvel- 
is.  Her  house  that  she  purchased 
r  $500  four  years  ago  and  on  which 
e  last  payment  haa  Jus*  '"  '  "  made 
t  of  a  monthly  pension  of  $30,  is 
t  larking  In  Ay  of  the  details  of 
well-kept,  refined  and  hoi  pitable 
me. 

sh<-    performa    all    the    duties    of    a 
usekfeper    '"    BUCh    B    manner   aa    to 
t    many    a    woman    with    two 
;s,  to   sham.'.      To   l'-ai  n    if   I,.  ; 

!,  perfectly    cjeaq    si.,     walks    ur.-r 

them  In  bare  feet.    She  cans  her  fruit, 

• 
nighl   i 

ay),    In    oi  old    94  alio*; 

Up    a    (■  rH     Mi'     ,     i 

.<  1 1 ,  ■   i  ■    of  flo  wen 

-    th<  in,     ■■'  says, 

the   pn  til'  • '    dowei 
\\  I,,  ii    ask<  .I    "How   do 
quick- 
I  ii- ",     "oh.     I    know    for    1 

II   tli.  y 
il,"     hut      f  .■' 


tion  of  the  coloring  of  the  flowers  .she 
loves   so   much. 

Never   Seen   Auto. 
Miss   Deal  does  not  cross  the  streets 
of    the    village    unaccompanied    so    fre- 
quently   as    in    former    days,    owing    to 
the   in  utomobile  traffic.  When 

asked  if  she  had  any  idea  of  what  an 
automobile  looks  like,  she  answered 
with  enthusiasm: 

"Oh,  yes,  for  I  have  gone  over  all 
of  its  parts  with  my  hands." 

She  spends  much  time  in  readincr, 
having  been  educated  in  the  school  for 
the  blind  in  Indianapolis.  Formerly 
she  used  only  the  raised  letter  method 
of  reading,  but  now  uses  what  is 
known  as  the  New  York  point  system 
for    both    reading    and    writing. 

She  craves  knowledge  and  as  soon 
as  she  can  arrange  for  an  instructor 
will  Wi»  the  study  o>'the  Brailc  sys- 
tem of  reading  for  the  blind  that  is 
nMPaaMPi-ersally  used.  She  possesses 
marked  literary  talent  and  has  written 
many  articles  in  both  prose  and  po- 
etry. Among  the  latter  is  a  produc- 
tion entitled  "The  old  Homestead" 
that  pictures  her  childhood  home  most 
vividly. 

Devout  Church  Member. 
Miss  Deal  is  ,i  devout  church  mem- 
ber and  belongs  to  the  Methodist 
Church  that  stands  on  a  lot  adjoin- 
ing her  own  property.  She  religiously 
tithes  her  income. 

She  keeps  in  touch  with  and  is  in- 
terested in  all. the  current  events  of 
the  day.  She  is  a  standi  Republican 
and  is  remarkably  well  informed  re- 
garding the  political  affairs  of  the 
county,  state  and  nation.  She  recalls 
with  pleasure  lur  p<  rsonal  acquaint- 
ance with  Ed  Jackson,  Indiana's  Gov- 
ernor. 

"Why,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  "I 
have  known  him  since  h<  was  a  bare- 
foot boy  living  in  tie-  little  town  of 
Normandy,  near  Goldsmith,  where  I 
was    reared.      And    he    never    fails    to 

speak   t> either-,    when   there's  an 

opportuni 

Optimism  Expressed. 
Miss  Deal  possesses  a  most  appre- 
ciative nature  and  does  not  believe 
that  because  of  an  affliction  she 
should  1"'  cheerless  and  unhappy.  Sh.1 
do<  ider  her  lot    tin    w  orst  In 

life.      An. "UK    her    friends    in    the    little 
town    Where    she    lis.  s    is    a    lady    who 
tin     misfortune    of    having    no 
In    speaking    of    tin      h  indicap, 
r>     i    stoutlj    declarea   that   when 
she  think:    •■!   this  friend   who  can  not 
walk,     f  he     1.  .Is     ,  .  •,,:■  inn.  ■!     for    ever 

i mlng  eil   ".■    discon- 

l   with   her  lot. 
In  rep  y  to  tin  thai  blind* 

ness  m'. m:     the   greatest    of   all   distress- 
•    nlw  lys  a rgvi 
hi    no'    i"    1 1  tic     The  swe.t   an. I 
cheerful   m:»nm  this  blind  woman, 

as  i'    to    day,   is    a 

won  lei  ful  to     those     who 

l    r.i.  ulti.  s  of  lif", 
■  f     the    bi' 
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Blind,  She  Defies  Sheriffs 
to  Oust  Her  From  Home 


eg  \\  ill  Have  t<»  Drag 
ftfc  off  Bodily," 

Mi. 


:    that,   though 

-hi    to    live    In    the 
•    ■  • 
an    in  valid. 
The 

■ 
Laura    Btewart 

brought    the       action       In    'l 

in.  riled   i 

■ 

■ 


out    that    the   use   of    Hi'     i 

only   ; . 

and   that   she  had  no  right    to 

Their    contention     was     upheld 
and  it  has  been  decreed  thai 
Wicks  must  move  tomorrow 
notice 

"Early    In    the    morning,"    she 
said,    "some    Btrangi  me    a 

■    saying    that     I    must 
the  home   by   tomorrow    night.  The 
property,  the  notice  said,  wan  not 
mine,    hut    belonged    to    my    three 
-top  alecea. 

"1  couldn't  understand  It,     Th»- 
property  was  deeded   to  me 
sister.      1   eared    for   her    for 
after  she  was  made  hel 
by    an    accident    and    n 
paralysis.      T   «  blind,   and 

she     was     unable     I  She 

riled  here  in  June,  leaving  a   rie«d 
for    the    property    to    me    and    my 
brother   to   pay   us   for   our   Cfi 
her." 


WASHINGTON     STAR 


Blind,  He  Plans  to  Preach. 


I 


,  A^a^  Milburn,   ;i    Mind   plana   tuner 
■  'kl.i .,    has    taken    up    the 
Bible  with   the  intention 
.    oVcomtng    a    minister.      He 

-    'ihl   ;i  lid    has   been   Win'l 
was  an   infant.     Hi 
tired       minister.       I  IN      tnten 
aroused  when  a  number  at  hta  frii 
in    Paw  nee    <  Jlty    pres<  nt<  <l    .i    Bi 
Bible    i"    him.      He    now  ill" 
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Blind  Pencil  Seller 
Robbed  in  Brockton 

Police  Take  Up  Collection  for 
^ohn   Paluk,   Northamp- 
ton Vendor. 

BROCKTl 

itief   was    I 

light  !'«luk     of 

pencil    < 

in  the  city  Hfioi      i'.. in-  in 

'   i 
■ 
; 

'Mil 

I  I' 

I 

'        ' 
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BLIND  WOMAN  IS 
lED  OUT  AS  FIRE 
THREATENS  HOME 


Child,  Five,  Carried  Out  by 

Mother  as  Flames  Sweep 

Sheds 

Flames  which  in  five  minutes  de- 
stroyed a  one-story  shed  at  1328 
Wyeth  street,  drove  families  for 
a  half  block  on  either  side  of  the 
fire  to  the  street  in  confusion  this 
morning.  Sleepy  children  were 
carried  out  in  their  night  clothes. 
Mrs.  Emmie  Selvy,  1327  Wyeth 
street,  a  blind  woman,  was  load  to 
safety  from  her  home  by  her 
daughter. 

The  fire  is  thought  to  have  orig- 
inated in  a  shed  owned  by  LLiarice 
Starr  and  rented  to  Will  Williams, 
116  1-2  Liberty  street.  Williams 
runs  a  coal  and  wood  business,  and 
his  surplus  supplies  were  stored  in 
the  one-story  frame  building.  A 
coal  oil  stove  in  one  corner  of  the 
building  is  thought  to  have  ex- 
ploded and  spread  burning  oil  over 
the  dry  wood. 

WATERTOWN    TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 


FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER     13,    1925 


MRS.   EMILY    H.  TUTE 


Mrs.  Emily  H.  Tute  passed  away  on 
Thursday,  November  5.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  home  of  her 
son,  Carlos  P.  Tute,  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 8  and  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
Frank  D.  Taylor  assisted  by  Rev.  W. 
G.  Richardson,  who  also  read  some 
poema  because-  Mrs.  Tute  had  always 
found  the  solace  in  poetry  that  many 
lind  in  music.  There  were  many 
beautiful  ftoral  tributes  to  her  mem- 
ory, interment  was  at  Ridgelawn 
cem<  I 

Mrs.  Tute  was  born  In  Eden,  Vt., 
April  16,  1834,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Emily  (Harvey)  Prouty.  In  1853 
she  was  married  to  Renssalaer  Tute 
and  for  more  than  15  years  lived  In 
Cambridge  Mr  Tute  was  tor  many 
!  In  the  tea  and  tobacco 
business,   narrowly   escaping    the    big 

l  - ,:;      He  died  In 
and   for  tbe  ,  Mrs.  Tute 

made  her  home  In  Watertown. 
Sin-  was  a  member  of  St  .John's  M. 
k    Chnri 

Hei  •  iiic;iiion  ended  al  1 1 
w 1 1 •  :  to  teacb  school  fol- 
low h  irse,    i 

ber   love   Of   lit  rature   and    poetry   and 

hei  uteres!    la   civic 

and  lull  .-iff a i i  mi  tan 


27  years  of  age  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  she  was  an  authority 
on  interesting  facts  of  that  time,  and 
during  the  World  War,  although  more 
than  80  years  old,  she  was  as  active-1 
ly  interested  in  the  great  combat  as 
she  had  been  in  the  Civil  War  so 
many  years  before.  During  her  last 
illness,  propped  up  on  her  pillows, 
she  listened  eagerly  to  reports  of  the 
Locarno   Conference. 

The  loss  of  her  eyesight  at  83  was 
a  severe  handicap  to  her  activities, 
but  with  customary  courage,  after  a 
fruitless  operation  she  immediately 
started  to  study  the  Moon  system  of 
reading  for  the  blind  and  became 
proficient  after  persistent  and  often 
discouraging    effort. 

Though  she  had  outlived  her  gen- 
eration her  love  of  life,  keen  intellect, 
ability  to  converse  on  matters  of  gen- 
eral interest,  and  an  apparently  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  wit  and  humor 
made  her  a  favorite  with  young  and 
old  alike.  Her  memory  will  remain 
a  vital  force  to  those  with  whom  she 
came   in  contact. 

Airs.  Tute  is  survived  by  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Kendall  of  Cam- 
bridge; two  sons,  Carlos  P.  Tute  of 
Watertown,  and  Isaac  A.  Tute  of 
Springfield;  three  granddaughters, 
Mrs.  Emily  Kendall  Green  of  Cam- 
bridge; Mrs.  Helen  Tute  Lund  of 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Emily  Tute  of  Springfield;  and  three 
great    granddaughters. 
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BLIND     MAX     INJURED 

Samuel '*"Rrc1i?yT**45  years  old 
Gallitzin,  totally  blind,  was  admitted 
to  the  Mercy  hospital  yesterday  suf- 
fering from  a  fracture  of  the  left 
hip,  sustained  when  he  fell  down  a 
flight  of  steps  at  his  home.  The 
man  has  been  blind  for  over  two 
years.  He  is  married  and  the  father 
i^f  three  children. 


-'       -A      TrrniDA     (TRIBUNE) 
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Blind  Preacher,  60, 
Delivers  Lecture 


■ 


To  Jail  Prisoners 


al    the    oounty   jail 

i    on    the   error  of    th<  ir 

and  ur^fl    to  return    to    the    w 

u.  II.    a 
r-old    blind    Itinerant    Treacher, 

v.Ik.     fa  "f     15 

d    them    j  •■•  tei  'lay. 

L*d    I 
blind    ■  arrived    In    1 

morn- 

>    to  Bherlfl    n  ■ 

lo     .  i"  ;<k 

lalU      v  ; 

.  .       doing  tho 

nd    Id    i  i  •  ■ 
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WILL  OPERATE  TO  SAVE 
SIGHT  OF  YALE  DEAN 

[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 

NEW  HAVEN,  Nov.  17— Threatened 
with  total  blindness,  Dean  Frederick  S. 
Jones  of  the  academlo  department  of 
Yale  today  went  to  New  York  to  un- 
dergo a  major  operation.  Cataracts  have 
developed  on  both  eyes,  and  the  only 
hope  of  restoring  his  sight  lies  In  a  ma- 
jor operation  whose  success  Is  uncertain. 

He  has  been  dean  at  Yale  15  years 
and  has  won  the  esteem  of  successive 
classes  who  annually  seek  him  out  at 
the  commencement  baseball  games  and 
parade  him  at  the  head  of  their  classes. 
He  submitted  his  resignation  last  year,  I 
to  take  effect  next  June  because  of  | 
failing  eyesight,  but  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  cataracts  the  past  few 
months  has  compelled  an  Immediate 
operation. 


R    (N.    Y.I     ITEM 
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rcpi1*  K|jnffl  King  rare 
Coming  Here  Tonight 


fartet  of  blind  singers  will 
give  a  concert  tonight  at  the  Be- 
thesda  Baptist  Church,  William 
street,  at  eight-thirty  o'clock.  The 
affair  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pastor's  Aid  Club,  and  a  large  at- 
tendance is  expected,  inasmuch  as 
these  singers  are  quite  famous. 

There  are  six  men  in  the  organi- 
zation which  will  sing  tonight.  All 
are  blind.  Professor  J.  P.  Woods, 
founder  of  the  institution  in  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.,  from  which  the 
young  men  come,  is  accompanying 
them.  In  addition  to  the  songs  by 
a  quartet,  there  will  be  readings  of 
various  kinds,  and  other  novelties. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  evening 
will  be  a  challenge  by  one  of  the 
blind  men  to  engage  anyone  in  the 
audience  in  a  needle  threading  con- 
test. He  insists,  that  in  spite  of 
the  facr.  that  he  cannot  see,  he  can 
thread  a  needle  faster  than  anyone 
in  the  audience*. 
\  No  aiiHHB!!il6lP'wiH  bneiMcJiaJiga^»Jw 

Inister    sponkh. 
__2'~,     T      Klnr      F'rosbyoTlndan 
minister    whj>_4ias    been    blind    for 
•Mghy  as      the      principal 

BpealrjrXat       the         Thanksgiving 
DhurVfi  right  program  held  by  the 

linn     Church 
bl  "'    Hall,   421   North  Ilarwood 

Wednesday   night. 
King   tohi    of    tho   things    for 
Which   he  was  thankful  an<i   spoke 
of   the  appropriateness   of  holding 
a   of   thanksgiving.      Several 
n  were  given,  after 
which   pi      ■      mooting  was  held. 
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BLIND  COUPLE  RUN  PHONE 

EXCHANGE  IN  OHIO  HAMLET 


Subscribers  Satisfied  With  the  Service — Beilers  Do  Not  Mind  Telling 
Inquirers  the  Time  of  Doy — Head  of  House  Makes  Brooms  and  Has 
Good  Market  For  Them 


■ 

phone     exchange 

i    in   charge   or  who 

are  totally   blind. 
These  operators  are  Mr  and  Mrs   I 
If    Beiler.    the    former   OS    years    old, 
i  he   latter  quite  a    number  of  years 
uiior. 

Bloemina 

County,  10  miles  south  of  .Sandusky  and 
about  50  miles  west  of  Cleveland  and 
the  same  distance  east  of  Toledo.  It 
Is  in  the  bear!  of  a  rich  rural  com- 
munity noted  for  its  lino  farms  and 
prosperous  fain 

.    most    any  ope  t    on    the 

mlngville     telephone    exchange    for 
I    ■  vice  is  and  has 
for   15   years,    and    the   answer    will    be: 
"Couldn't    be    any    hetter." 
And    that's    the    truth. 
Mr  and   Mrs    Beiler— one  Or 
If  not   both  of  them— are  mi    Uj 
the    time— .4    hours    a    day.      Thej 
.nit.    polite,    paintstaking    and 
comrnodating  al  all  times  and  lindc 

l!"   Jim    .!• 
home  the  chances  are  that  Mr  ami 

the    fai 
Ingly,    |f   John    Brown    trieK    to   get    him 
by    i  la  so  informed 

.  .:    if  you   warn   me   to,   I'll    tell   liiai 
you    called    and    haw    him    eall 
Mr  One    hap- 

•  ■ard"— will  say, 
and  if  Brown  "wants  them  to"  they 
■fill  ■      ■ 

! 
of     the     day;     Mr     Beiler,     during     the 
night.      The    latter    ha«    a    "buzzer"    at 
■ 

W'l. 

for 

I 
i 

i 

■J  JUHt    wi, 

■ 


■  thing  Wi 
i'gur9  out. 

newspaper  published  for  the  blind 
a    woman    in    Boston    had   been   sm 
fully  operating  a  telephone  switchboard 
notwithstanding    that    she     was    sight- 
less. 

;i  thought,"  ♦.aid  Bailor,  '  that  if  sho 
could  do  it  I  couid  do  it.  and  asked  for 
a  chance  to  prove  It— a  chance  I  got. 
I  wasn't  long  until  I  had  charge  of  the 
board  here.  I  taught  my  first  wife— 
now  dead— what  I  Knew,  and  tog 
wre  took  care  of  the  exchange  which  at 
that  time  had  15tt  subscribers,  .-, 
1  ••    than    we    have    now    cuing    to 

when    th. 
war." 
In  1517  t  (i  in 

r   u  ha   hai 
difficulties   Id   takinj 
during  the  Interim,   man 
Mrs  Ann 

Job«   of    Bridgeport,    O,    who 

first     Mi> 

graduate    of    the    State    £ 
nd. 
At  ■    Beii   i     v 
Instltutio  blind    in    1884;    Mra 

At    the    time   of    hi 
B<  111  living    In     Lln- 

1       i  *!l    -lni    U  :        M  r:  now 

"1  my 

eight 

mltlj; 

'I'll, 

and  a  thorn  pi 

.     .■ 
...     . 

■ 
Beiler   16  ,he 

King 

'■■■■    ■■ 

ich 

IUM- 

of 
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Blind  Accordion  Players 
Climb  Ladder  to  Fame 


L.L.  the  blind  accordion  play- 
ers have  disappeared  as  if 
by  magic  from  the  Paris 
streets.  What  has  become  of 
them,  people  are  asking-.  Did  the  po-j 
lice  order  their  suppression?  At  length 
the  truth  about  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon is  out.  They  have  become 
orchestra  members  in  the  bals  mu- 
settes and  earning  princely  salaries, 
in  certain  cases  exceeding  600  francs. 
These  erstwhile  street  beggars,  -with 
their  wheezy  instruments  and  their 
little  copper  cups  into  which  coins 
of  pitying  pedestrians  occasionally 
dropped,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  social 
ladder.  They  were  poor,  even  among 
beggars.  But  "the  last  shall  b?  first 
and  the  first  last"— it  merely  proves 
again  that  in  this  world  nobody  is 
sure  where  he   will   be  tomorrow. 

The  rise  of  the  blind  accordion 
player  came  about  simply  enough. 
Since  his  music  was  the  very  cheapest 
music  obtainable  it  came  to  be  In  de- 
mand among  the  apaches  of  the  city. 
Whenever  these  Bohemians  wanted  to 
hold  a  dance  th  -y  would  run  out  to 
the  nearest  corner  and  commandeer 
a  blind  master  of  the  melodious  bel- 
lows. He  would  sit  there  and  patient- 
ly play  through  all  the  tunes  in  his 
repertoire,  continuing  until  the  danc- 
ers were  tired.  Then,  thankfully  ac- 
cepting the  few  centimes  they  gave 
him.  he  would  go  home,  content  with 
the   night's   business. 

But    accordion    music    gradually   be- 
came popular,   and   larger  halls  began 
to    engage    these    beggars    for    dances. 
They    were    able    to    offer    higher    pay 
than    could    the    apaches.    Before    long 
of  the   accordion   found   them- 
selves   installed    as    regular    members 
of   dance    orchestras.      Demand    spread 
and    wages    grew.      The    blind    beggars 
who,    many    of    them,    can    play    with 
extreme     dcxerity.      have      come      into 
their    own    at    last.      It    Is    prophesied 
that    th.     naze    will    spread    until    it 
iken    possession    of    t  h 
B      and      the      more      fashionable 
f    Montmartfe— or  until   it   has 
i    th^    Atlantic,    to    give    Broad- 
way a   new  sensatioa- 

PHILADELPHIA     BULLETIN 


The  Art  of  Clara  Morris 

pi. AHA    MORRIS    was    Inst    seen    on 
tlij&StiiV    in    Philadelphia    in    the 
••:.II.st:iV*^reviv;il    of    "The    Two    Or- 
phan*," made  in  the  spring  of   IflOfi  by 
William  A.   Brady.     She  emerged  from 
umc  i  lie  minor 
of  Sis!        '  •  i  he   nun    who 

tells  her  firs!    ii"  to  idiirld   (he   fugitive 

i  he  law. 
Hut     though    ii  '  i«'ve    appe 

for  bul  a  few  minutes  in  the  piny,  the 
greeted    with    tu- 
multuous  enthusiasm,    w  I  rred   ft 
tain   of   welling  emol  ion    that ' 
,  till  her  !>'■                 ell  cool rol. 
At    Hi<>   date   of    this   performance    a 

I  Jlnra 
een    here    in    n 
lion  a  I  roles,     They 
led    with   di 
her  impending  hlindi 

threatened    by    straitened 
IUr  ■  i.il   in  her  old 


biT'llW1  home  was  isavetl  from  the 
!>y  the  generosity  of  a  brother-in-law-. 
The  style  of  acting  to  which  Clara 
Morris  brought  her  undiseiplineu  powei 
has  fallen  out  of  fashion.  Her  emu 
tionaiism  was  heart-rending  in  its  mosl 
poignant  moments.  That  was  because. 
as  Sarah  Bernhardt  sbrewdlj  noted,  she 
actually  suffered.  Physical  ailments 
tortured  her  life  even  in  Ber  prime  of 
womanhood,  and  doubtless -fed  her  tem 
perament  in  the  depiction  of  human 
grief  and  pain.  HerJ  name  became 
synonymous  in  ever.\dft,v  speech  with 
feminine  emotionalism.  Her  tragic 
power  was  unquestioujC  She  swayed 
her  audiences  at  wilirpiercing  through 
all  armor  of  reserve  in  .such  a  role  as 
".Miss  Multon.'*  the  play  of  French 
scene  which  utilized  the  story  of  "East 
Lymie." 

It  is  difficult  in  our  day  to  realize 
how  audiences  were  shaken  by  her.  Yet 
some  playgoers  recall  the  "palmy  daj 
of    thirty    of    forty     years    ago,. 

LvecLiflgBPRTand 
Morris' 


LOS    ANGELA    tea,.,    PXAM,NER 
NOVEMBER  24,   1C25 


-N   

ilone   and   blind   In   her  nineties, 

Mrs.   Elizabeth  J.  Bryant  kept  the 

same  -spirit  of  courage  that  marked 

'-:■-■  "  ;.?,   her     when      she 

..#  ":i    -was  a  Civil  "WW 

nurse.       At     the 

age    of    82     she 

started      in      to 

learn     Braille, 

and   Monday,   as 

a  feature  of  an 

1  annual    birthday 

gg;  dinner     party, 

|Mrs.    Bryant 

I  read     from     one 

B  of     her     Braille 

books     to     show 

jj  that,      on      her 

.„„,,.„'    '  nUnety-fourth 

Elizabeth  Bryant       blrthday,    she    is 

proficient  In  this  reading.  Mrs. 
Bryant's  birthday  was  observed,  as 
has  been  the  custom  for  years,  at 
the  home  of  her  friends. 

Keeping  alive  to  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  Mrs.  Bryant  refuses  to 
allow  her  age  and  loneliness  to 
•"ihitter  her, 
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STANISLAVSKY  IS 

STRICKEN  BLIND 

[Sporlnl  l)inpii(rii  to  The  Herald] 

NEW  VOKTC,  Nov.  23— Constantln 
Stanlfilavsky,  director  of  tho  Moscow 
Art  Theatre,  was  stricken  with  blind- 
ness a  few  days  ago  while,  directing  a 
r.  i,<  arsal  of  "The  <nn  of  th 
•  w  Art  Tn< 
og   to   u   < 

Ok,  which  has  re- 
■ 

hough  his 

no     lid'  b     a 

nlty  ns  blii 


'   -i    STATS 


BUN!)  PREACHER 
PREACHES  ON  HELL 

Warden  Continues  Revival 
t  ajjrtrst-  Baptist. 

MANY   HEAR    SERMON 


Singing    Pleasing    Feature    of 

Services  Last  Night — Rich 

man  and  Lazarus. 


Though  the  attendance  at  the  First 
Baptist  church  last  night  was  not 
large  as  the  night  before,  when 
seats  were  insufficient  and  many  were 
turned  away,  there  were  few  vacant 
places  when  the  Rev.  Louis  B.  War- 
ren, D.  D.,  delivered  his  message  on 
"Is  There  a  Hell?  If  So,  What  Is  It, 
and  for  Whom?" 

The  song  service,  led  by  Mr.  Grindle,i 
was   even  above  its   usual   high  stand- 
ard.    The   audience   was    in    a   singing 
mood,  the  songs  were,  as  usual,  famil- 
iar, and  with  an  augmented  chorus  to 
lead,    the    worshipers    made    the    walls 
of   the   historic   old   church    fairly    i 
with    praises    to    God    in    the    forn 
hymns,    especially    in    the    singing    of 
the    minister's    favorite,   "On    Jordan's 
Stormy   Banks." 

The   Boosters,  the   children's  chorus 
which    meets    each    evening      at 
o'clock   in    the    Sunday    school   building 
and    to    which    all    children    are    es 
cially    invited,    also    rendered   a   sel 
tion. 

As  a  text  Dr.  Warren  took  the  story 
of    the    rich    man    and    Lazarus. 

"In  life  the  rich  man  had  all  that 
he  desired,"  said  the  minister.  "Every- 
thing that  money  could  give  was  his 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  he  had 
nothing  which  money  could  not  give 
him.  And  there  are  at  lea.st  three 
things  which  money  can  not  buy:  the 
love  of  a  good  woman,  the  clinging 
handclasp  of  a  little  child  and  a  way 
through    death   to   heaven. 

•  died  and  went  to 
heaven,  not  because  he  was  poor  but 
because  he  accepted  Jesus  Christ.  The 
rich  man  died  and  went  to  hell,  not 
because  he  was  rich  but  because  he 
did   not  accept  Jesus    Christ. 

"It,  may  be  asked  how  tho  rich  m 
had    had    an    opportunity      to      ace 

t  when  Christ  had  not  even  lived 
and    been    crucified." 

minister    quoted    the    Scriptu 
to  show  that    tl  ient  of  Chi 

bejran    before    the    world    was    created 
an  I    that    it    was    completed    only    on 
i  y's   cross. 

il    is    no    fashionable    winter   re- 
sort   as    some    preachers    would    make 

ter    it   is 
luffering,  and  the 

is   nothing  when  com- 1 

ivith    the    mental    torture    which 

in  hell  (hi.  .".nity." 

In  1 1  sermon  Dr.  War- 

1  doubter 

doubts   to 

blatant   doubter  is 

except 

/hen   he 
ci     eluded  ]  ii 

i]    tonight  v. 

.K  to^ffend 

Wwhich    begin   aJ^^T'clock 
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RESIDENT  HAS  GUARD 

PILOT  HUM)  MAN 

|^P«-<-ial    Dispatch    to   The   HeiaM] 

No 
Udge    this    afternoo: 
•ne    of    hts    frerjuent     "window 
• 
difficulty   In   working 
•iime-rush- 
g  peop  et.     He  told  one- 

service    guards    to    go    to 
a   man's   assistance   and   stood   at   the 
irt>     watching     the     guard     pilot     him 
id. 
:nd  man  expressed  fervent  grat- 
.<~e  man  but  did 
>t   learn    that   the   aid   given    him    had 
en  directed  by  the  President. 


URED  OF  BLINDNESS 
IN  CHURCH,  SHE  SAYS 


aTerhill    Woman    Tells    of    Revival 
and  Healing  Service 

[•Special   Dispatch   to   The   Ilerald] 

P.HILL,       Nov.      25 — Cured      of 

-  by  the  will  of  God.  Is  the  story 

Id  by  Mrs.  Bertha  Clifford,  60,  of  Ke- 

>za  avei  h  several  others,  she 

tended  the  revival  and  healing  servl- 

zarene     Church, 

!ng.      She    had    been    suf- 

,\taracts   In   both   eyes   for 

.  rs    and    her    eyesight    she    de- 

ared  was  entirely  gone. 

as  led  to  the  altar,  where  she 

Kvangellst   Ma- 

Vlneland.  X.  J  , 

olnted    with    oil.      As 

hed  her  prayer  she  opened  her 

.  -h    to   her   own   astonlsh- 

e    could   see.      Without   asslst- 

<•    returned    to    her   seat   in   the 
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Miiafed  Helm,  7,  Blind,  Attains 
Perfect  Grade  in  Spelling  Contest 

GirrBefng  Educated  With  Eight  Other  Blind  Stu- 
dents in  John  Dibert  School:  Two  Older 
Girls  Also  Get  Perfect  Marks 


There    is    a    b'ind    student-    clas 
nine  at   the  John   Pibert   school,   4217 
Orleans   street,   in    which    the   .students 
are  taught  to  spell,  read  and  write  by 
ized  methods. 

This  class  docs  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  parents  of  such  children  send- 
ing  them  to  the  slate  school  at  Baton 
Rouge,  where  they  would  he  away 
froruhy^Bfaiar  months  at  a  time. 
■"•Wnongthe  students  of  the  class   to 

•  B  perfect  grade  in  the  annual 
spring  spelling  contest  was  Miss  Mil- 
dred Il'dni.  seven-year-old  pupil,  who 
ranks  along  with  the  average  child  as 
tar  as  genuine  appreciation  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mildred  was  in  grade  2  T!  last 
'•  -r.  and  is  a  tiny  little  girl  who 
looks  hardly  older  than  five  She  was 
tlo*  only  blind  pupil  in  the  only  New 
Orleans  blind  student  class,  according 
t<>    Miss    KIt'rieda    Iiieck,    principal    of 

hool,  who  scored  a  perfect  grade 

taking  dictation  by  the  Braille  method. 

Dot   System    Used 

This  method  is  a  raised  letter  touch 

system,    in    which    the   alphabet   eon- 

of    raised    dots,    each    letter   with 

n    peculiar    formation    of    dots. 

For    blatant  designated    by  a 

single   dot,    R    by    two    horizontal    dots 

and  C  l>y  two  dots  arranged  vertical!] 

She.   according   to   the   principal   of 

ool,  is  a   wonderfully  apt  pupil. 

and    possesses    an    intimate    sense    of 

rhythm     and    direction.       In     fact,    so 

•  is  her  sense  of  rhythm  she  was 
allowed  to  take  part  last  school  year 


in   the  May-folk   dance,   and    it   is 
to   tell  she  is  blind. 

Mildred    was   about    17   months    old 
when  she  became  blind  through 
disarrangement.     All   in    h"r  class  o( 
nine,  with  the  exception  of  one,  were 
born    with  sight. 

Mildred  lit  ~i    rJnjrisot 

nue,   and  each    morning   in 
year  a  large  automobil  front 

of  her  home  and  transports  her  in  the 
school,    along    with      the     other 
members  of   her  class,   who   live   in   all 
sections  of  New  Oilcans.     Bach 
noon    she    is    returned    safely     to     her 
pa  rente. 

auto  transportation,  given  free 
by  the  school  board,  is  designed  ■ 
courag"  parents  of  otln  -  chil- 

dren   to   send    them    to    scho 

Miss    McConiifH    Teaches    I 

The  class  of  nine  is  instructed  with 
remarkable   results  by   Mi-s  Anna    M<  • 
Co  mi  el  I,    who    teachers    them    t.\ 
and    the    Rraillc    method    and    pn 
tlvm   for  future  educational    work 

The    spring    spcllin;:     test     is    given 
yearly   by   the    Louisiana    stute   - 
intendent   of    schools,    and    in    tilt 
of  Mildred   it  consisted  of  fifty   words 

The   other   two   pupils   in    the 

ire   a    perfect    mark    were   old...-, 
and    their      test      included     a     hoi 
words.      They    were    taught    the 
method    on   an    Underwood    typewriter 
hy    Miss    McConnell.    and     took     their 
dictation   on    a    typewriter. 

Their    names    are    M  and 

( Clara   Manson,  b  ■« h  of  grade  0  A. 


RLIND    NEED    WORK    TO    BE 

HAFTY 

plant  of  Armour  & 

«aw     a     blind      man     working 

the    sheep 

or.  Urge    plant 

a    minutely    organized 

•  i    moves    slowly 
-   does 
The 
slaughtering      house      had      this 
Henry 
was  t»  around 


•  are  two  of  them 
its    on* 


hat  he 


/    the 


I  an  old  e- 


new   born    Is   required  by  la-w   In   many 
l.     The  law  Is  reasonably  well  en- 
forced. 

Blindness  due  to  Fourth  of  July  ac- 
cidents also  Is  on  the  decline.  On  the 
"■'ther  hand,  blindness  due  to  booze  is  on 
the  Increase.  Wood  alcohol  blindness, 
unheard  of  prior  to  25  years  ago,  Is  now 
fairly  common.  It  Is  not  an  easy  matter 
•  p  down  the  rate  of  blindness  due 
to   I"  its. 

e    Is   no   reason   why   a  blind   man 

■  •»» — 

• 

organs  bei 

hat  blindness  causes 

■ 
•n    with    Vl 

msll,   taste,   feeling. 

The   si 

v  and  elsewhere  are 


i 


r* 
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Hymns  for  the  Blind 
fTVHE  demand  for  a  small  popular  hymn  book  for  the 
■*■  blind  has  led  the  Society  for  Providing  Evangelical 
Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind,  210  Bible  House, 
Astor  Place,  New  York,  to  undertake  the  publication  of 
such  a  book  in  cheap,  convenient  form.  The  need  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  hitherto  one  book  of  a  hundred 
hymns  in  the  Revised  Braille  type  has  sold  for  nearly 
five  dollars.  The  prospective  book  will  be  in  Revised 
Braille,  and  its  GO  pages  will  contain  54  hymns,  with  a 
few  especially  for  children.  It  will  sell  for  as  low  as 
fifty  cents  a  copy,  with  better  bindings  at  slightly  higher 
price.  In  notifying  The  Congregationalist  of  this  enter- 
prise the  secretary  of  the  society  says : 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  get  the  information  about 
such  books  to  the  blind  users  and  their  friends.  If  you 
can  make  a  news  item  out  of  the  accompanying  notice, 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  doing  the  blind  a  service.  Our 
society  will  make  no  money  out  of  these  books  which 
will  cost  it  more  than  is  being  charged.  It  is  a  mis- 
sionary service. 


ODD  FELLOWS  HALL 
Sunday  Afternoon,  December  6th 

AT     3.30     P.   M. 

All-Star  Concert 


t;:ii :  w,iiiii 


.   .   Presenting   .   . 

The  Jewish  Caruso 

DAVID   S.   COOPER,  Tenor 

ASSISTING  ARTISTS 

SS  HELEN  LAIRD Blind  Soprano 

ATHAN  CHANSKEY Violinist 

RS.  WILLIAM  M.   BLATT Reader 

ERBERT  A.  GRAM  Accompanist 

I  he    Pianist    lacking   hit   light   thumb) 

CRITICAL  COMMENT. 

David  Cooper's  wonderful  singing  at  the  Armistice  Day  Services  of  the 
:vere  Legion,  accompanied  by  his  famous  teacher,  Herbert  A.  Grant  of 
>ston.  at  the  piano,  broadcasted  through  station  W  N  A  C,  was  both 
artistic  delight  to  his  large  audience  and  to  the  many  thousands 
10  listened   in.  Alfred  L.  Dately,  Greater  Boston  Magazine. 

In  the  world  of  Song  there  is  but  one  Jewish  Caruso,  David  Cooper 
name;  to  hear  his  wondrous  voice  is  a  rarely  appealing  treat  that  for- 
er  lingers  with  pleasing  resonance  in  the  memory. 

William  W.  Robinson,  Former  Art  Critic  New  York  Musical  Courier. 

TICKETS   ON   SALE   AT 

Perkus  Store,  corner  Blossom  and  Summer  streets. 
1 .1  M    MASS.— Quality  Boot  Shop,  6  Central  street. 
AT.KI.   MASS.     Michaelson's  Drug  Store,  102  Shirley  avenue. 

ncert  under  direction  H.  A.  GRANT,  30  Hun'ini>lon  Aie.,  Boston, Mass. 

imi  PHONI     BA<  K    BAY     MM 


>prano 
►  NCERT 

,,    \i    3:30   P.M. 

Mass. 

enor 


inging.  Main  hearty 
diss  Laird  bj  the  fac- 
nn  of  education.  Miss 
ome  town  being  iilen- 
edian,  Harry  Lauder, 
i  to   he  equally   proud 


S.,  S  I'AK 

thousands  possessing 
i  not  become  proficient 
v  conceit  ed  bow  much 
t  is  to  one  bereft  of 
rds  are  inadequate  to 
I  blind  artist  for  her 
liii^  impossibilities,  in 
lie,    and    in    tinalK     ac 

^er  nt  superior  talent. 

\l)\  ()(  A  II 

og  soprano  voice  pos- 

bei    Bud  ienre    at 

9,   from  the   \  ei  \    open 
lores,    all   ot    which    she 

expression  and  feeling 

I'le    it     tin     mole     intei 


il\s.»\ 

isical  Courier,   fot  met 

II.  ■.,1,1 

less   nl    hei    tone    makes 
am     program,    anil    in 
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Hymns  for  the  1 
rpHE  demand  f< 
A  blind  has  led 
Religious   Literat 
Astor  Place,  New 
such  a  book  in  < 
evident  from  the  f : 
hymns  in  the  Re1 
five  dollars.     The 
Braille,  and  its  G< 
few  especially  foi 
fifty  cents  a  copy, 
price.    In  notifyii 
prise  the  secretary 
The  great  diffi 
such  books  to  the 
can  make  a  news 
I  am  sure  you  w 
society  will  make 
will  cost  it  more 
sionary  service. 


HELEN  LAIRD,  Blind  Soprano 


Who  Wi!  i   Assist  \  t  run 


-.;.-  -.;.-  -.;.-  -.;.   -.;.   -.;.   -.;.   -.;.   -.;.   -.;. 

.-:-. .-:-.  .■:•.  .■:•.  .•:•.  .■:•.  .•:•.  .■:•. .:-.  .■:•. 
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MUCH  HERALDED  CONCERT 

l      Bi    Given   SUNDAY   AFTERNOON,   DECEMBER  6.  at  3:30  P.M. 

At  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Presenting  DAVID  COOPER,  Tenor 

THE    CiKEAT 

JEWISH  CARUSO 


CRITICAL     COMMENTS     of      HELEN     LAIRD 


ROBERT   HAMMOND  OLIVER 
Art  Critic  "The  Coining  Age."  Boston 

I  studied  with  the  same  eminent  ma-ter.  Her- 
\.  Oram,  who  enriched  the  voice  of  a  certain  Leipsic 
jate,  now  celebrated,  to  whom  Melba,  the  famous 
ii  Opera  Singer.  Kave  a  proud  title.  Although  Misi 
not  a  note.  she  has  achieved  her  life's  aim  ;iv 
ger.  The  exquisite  loveliness  of  her  voice,  and  her 
execution.  class  her  with  Operatic  Stars.  A  glad, 
v  welcome  is  always  accorded  this  "Heavenly- 
wed  Singer." 

NEW  \<>KK  Ml  SI<  Al.  (  OURIER 

»  Helen  Laird  >inic»  with  <leep  feeling  and  marked 

Her  high  notes  are  ot  pure  Uric  quality,  of  a 
ty  beauty  and  refreshing  sweetness  thai  makes  her 
>ist  ot   unusual  charm  and  sterling  musicianship. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.,  STANDARD 

D    a    hi^h    place    in   the   concert    world 

te   the    handicap    under    which   she    has    been    obliged 

:  before  man)   audiences  ..t   .1 

ctlv     musical    m.rit,    and    ha-    WOO    the    praisS    ot    all 

ng. 

NGING  A  I    BOS  I*ON  <    >L1  EGE 

Alfred    I        i  I  '  'ii    Pub     v  "  .    In* 

tinging    iti    February,    1919,    si    Boston 

,  .■   it,  ,1   tette  !   the   1  apat  it)    of 
all,    ••■  delight      Het    tinging   at    tins 

ting,  t..i   ii  intensel) 

•  Ii  iympa 

Hei  in  both  v ot  il  equipment 

ghtfull)     lui  id     and     most     in 

tisfiei  the  keen 
udgment    1  apable  of 


cerning  what  is  truly  beautiful  singing.  Many  hearty 
congratulations  were  extended  to  Miss  Laird  by  the  fac- 
ulty of  this  noted  Catholic  institution  of  education.  Miss 
Laird  was  born  in  Scotland,  her  home  town  being  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  famous  comedian.  Harry  Lauder, 
and  the  Scotch  have  every  reason  to  be  equally  proud 
of  Miss  Laird. 

WINCH1  S  I  IK,  MASS.,  S  I  AR 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  thousands  possessing 
sight,  even  after  years  of  Btudy,  do  Dot  become  proficient 
enough  to  sing  in  public,  it  is  easilj  conceived  how  much 
more  discouraging  and  difficult  it  is  to  one  bereft  of 
sight,  who  cannot  sec  .1  note.    Words  are  inadequate  to 

express    the    praise    that    is    due    this    blind    artist     for    her 

perseverance    in   surmounting   seeming   impossibilities,    in 

overcoming    difficulties    truly    gigantic,    and    in    tinallv     ac 

complishing  her  life's  aim  as  ;i  singer  of  superior  talent. 

ARLING  I  ON,  M\ss  ,    \n\  OCA  I  I 
Mis-   Laird's  natural   and  charming  soprano   voice   pus 

■eased    "i    iwcct and    qua  I  it]     won    hei    audieni 

Iovmi  Hall,  Arlington,  Dec.  IS,  1919,  from  the  veiv  open 

ing   number   and    received    man)    encores,    .ill   ol    which   she 

generousl)   responded  to. 

I  he  \ din ij4  lad)  s-iug  with  great  expression  and  feeling 

and     hei     program    being    vailed    made    it    the    inoie     intei 

Cstillg. 

\\  II  I  l.Wl    \\  .    ROBINSON 
I  oi me  1    Ait   (  inn  ,   \cw    \ 10 L.    \ in- ic  .1 1  Courier,   formei 

\ikIh  I  ditor,  Boston  I  lei  aid 
I  he  excellent  qualit)   and  sweetness  of  hei   tone  makes 
het   singing  .in  artistic  delight  to  an)    program,  and   in 
still    .1    fond    recurring   desire,    an   eagei    anticipation   to 
ii  .11  hei  often. 
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Helping  the  Blind  to  See 


By    Using    Their    Fingers    for    Eyes    These    Boys 
and   Girls    Do   Not   Miss   Much    That    Is   Going 

By    CHARLES     G.     MULLER 


& 


L— JmJJ  H « >l '( r tl  a  million  and  a  half 
*  -HB  persons  travel  from  all  parts  of 
Kj^fgg  the  world  each  year  to  see  with 
~*  ^."^  th>-ir  own  eyes  the  twelve  acres 
exhibits  in  the  American  Museum  of 
atural  History,  there  are  none  who  get  a 
igger  thrill  than  the  boys  and  girls  who 
t  the  museum  with  their  fingers — the 
ind  children  of  New  York  City. 

There  h  nothing  they  cannot  see,  from 

ie  smallest  "darning  needle"  in  the  insect 

ises  to   the  great   sulphur-bottom   whale 

lat   stretches   seventy-six  feet  through    a 

ng  hall.     They  grow  silent  with  wonder 

sight  of  the  dogs  and  sledge  that  carried 

■ary  I  rth   Pole,  and  they  even 

■  ate  the  North  Pole  itself  on  a  specially 

.  ted  map  of  the  world. 

You  dart-  not   tell  a  single  one  of 

..jer  children  that  he  does  not 

ally  see  but  only  feels  all  these 

>r  if  you  do  he  will  raise 

.  :  fact,  he  will 

-  ive  you  wrong.  Put- 

ng    rib  arms  around  the 

globe   that   shows 

1   the   mountains,   conti- 

■nts,  valleys,  and  seas  of 

rid,  he  will  run  his 

iger  along  an  indentation. 

.  here's  the  Missis- 

ppi  River,"  he'll  tell  you. 

•ok,  here's 

•an." 

Or  if  you  come  on  a  group  of 

.ildren  in  the  hall  where  Caliph, 

e  huge  hippopotamus  that  used 

be  in   t'  mounted,  you'll 

piping    voire    call,    "Hey,    Lizzie, 
nl  take  a  look  at  Caliph.     1! 
■c  long." 


When  Lizzie  takes  her  look,  she 
finishes  with,  '"He  must  have  a 
lovely  disposition.  See  how  his 
mouth  curls  up  at  the  corners." 

See  and  look  are  two  of  the  com-       ** 
monest  words  in  the  vocabulary  of 
these  blind  children.  They  use  them 
all  the  time,  for  they  continually  are 
trying  to  show  the  rest  of  their  group 
what  they  themselves  have  just  seen.    It 
is  easy  to  understand  why  they  will  not 
admit   they   are   different   from   sighted 
children  when  one  sees  them  constantly 
calling  to  each  other  to  "come  and  take  a 
look    at"    the    animals.       The    museum 
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lecturers    and    guidi 
say   feel     alwa 

For   fifteen   year;   blind 
ind  eirl ;  of  New  York 
City  school  i  have  1»  ■ 

acquainted   with   wild 
range      peoj  Ie  . 

-  toon,     through     i  he 

initial 
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"Thej  take  tlnir  liunl'  »p  with  a  philosophy 
di  laaghter." 

trance  to  new  worlds.     Many  of  them 
r  have  been  outside  of  the  city, 
and  so  have  no  idea  even  what  a 
country  road  is  like.     The  ma- 
jority come  from  homes  where 
families     cannot     take     the 
time  and  often  do  not  know 
enough    to  tell   the   really 
beautiful    and    interesting 
things     about     birds     and 
flowers    and     animals. 
Through    the    years,    the 
children   have  been   forced 
to  retire  more  and  more  into 
themselves  because  they  find 
that      people     soon      tiri 
answering   their  questions.      In 
the    museum    they    not    only    can 

ask  all  the  questions  they  want,  but 

also    can    !>e   sure   of   getting    an- 
•  rs  that  they  know  are  right.    They  do 
not    have  to  unlearn   the  things   they   Irani 
here. 

So  many  blind  children  have  so  pitifully 

little  accurate  knowledge  that   their  i 

frequently    bring   ■   real    tug   at 
heartstrings  Of  their  instructors. 

One   day,    one    of    the    women    teachers 

B  puzzled  Mind  boy  feeling  a  bird. 
"Do  you  want   any  help?"  she  asked. 

"Thank  you,"  he  replied,    "i 
For  1       "!  h'-r  two  I' 
■ 

onfu  •  d.      Then   he 
plained. 

"The  Only   annual    1    r.  i-r   knew   v.  I 

i  ••'.'.     1  thought  all  anir 
!  .td  four  h  | 

I    n i r I m   wh  i    the 

.md 

i  though  i  ■ 

d  human  i    .  mice, 

' 
lass  case  with 
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the  wooden  frame?"  said  his  instructor 
putting  the  boy's  hand  all  around  it.  "See 
the  hook  at  the  end?  Unlock  it  and  let's 
take  a  look  at  these  darning  needles  under- 
neath the  glass.  See  their  wings?" 

The  boy  was  delighted.  After  the  darn- 
ing needles  he  took  a  look  at  live  polliwogs 
and  frogs  in  an  aquarium.  And  finally, 
without  a  trace  of  the  tear  that  a  sighted 
boy  would  show,  he  picked  up  two  live 
snakes  that  wriggled  in  his  hand  and  gave 
him  the  greatest  thrill  of  his  life.  "See  the 
snakes,"  he  called  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
jumping  up  and  down  in  his  excitement. 

Another  boy,  not  so  well  versed  in  nat- 
ural history,  was  given  a  snake. 

"Now  don't  be  surprised  to  find  that 
he  hasn't  any  arms  or  legs,"  he  was  told. 

He  took  the  snake  in  his  hands  and  felt 
it  all  over.  "Gee,"  he  shouted  in  glee,  "he's 
all  tail!" 

Such  observations  bring  a  laugh,  yet 
the  reasoning  of  these  blind  children  is  so 
astonishingly  direct  and  true  that  instructors 
often  are  startled  at  the  things  the  young- 
sters see.  One  boy  heard  a  lecture  on 
"How  Seeds  Are  Scattered"  and  saw  some 
hard  ash  keys,  which  carry  the  ash  seeds 
on  the  wind.  A  few  weeks  later  he  came  to 
the  museum  to  hear  about  "Hiawatha's 
People"  and  saw  the  model  of  a  birch-bark 
canoe  and  a  graceful  paddle.  As  he  felt  the 
paddle,  he  turned  to  the  teacher. 

"This  is  just  the  shape  of  the  ash  seed," 
he  observed,  a  theory  which  learned  scien- 
tists have  put  forth  for  years  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  canoe  paddle. 

Another  boy,  10  years  old,  came  upon 
the  walrus  one  day  in  the  mammal  hall. 
"Look  at  the  frog,"  he  called  to  his  in- 
structor. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  a  frog?"  she  asked. 

"Yes." 

"A  real  one  or  a  picture  of  one?" 

"A  picture  of  one,  and  it  looked  just  like 
that."  Then  for  the  first  time  the  teacher 
saw  the  resemblance  that  the  little  blind 
boy  had  seen  immediately. 

Mostly  the  children  like  animals  best, 
and  they  learn  about  the  very  big  ones  by 
seeing  a  model  first.  Then  when  they  can 
recognize  the  different  animals,  they  take  a 
look  at  the  real  thing,  many  times  bigger. 

Now  where  you  and  I  who  can  see  com- 
pare the  elephant  or  the  giant  whale  with 
some  standard  measure,  an  inch  or  a  yard, 
the  blind  boy  or  girl  has  no  such  standard 
and  he  can  only  compare  things  with  himself. 
When  he  sees  a  polar  bear,  he  thinks  of  it 
as  three  or  four  or  five  times  as  big  as  he  is. 
The  rabbit  is  only  as  long  as  he  can  spread 
his  ten  fingers,  and  the  bluebird's  egg  is  so 
small  that  he  can  easily  hold  half  a  dozen  of 
them  in  his  hand. 
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THE     DEARBORN     INDEPENDENT 

He  is  resourceful  in  seeing  what  he  wants. 
When  he  wishes  to  find  out  how  far  out  the 
elephant's  tusks  jut  and  how  big  the  beast's 
flapping  ears  are,  he  has  somebody  lift 
him  up  on  his  shoulders.  Even  when  he 
wants  to  look  at  the  giant  whale  which  hangs 
from  the  ceiling  far  out  of  reach,  he  sees 
it — by  going  up  on  the  balcony  and  pacing 
off  the  distance  from  the  whale's  nose  to  its 
tail  tip.   Nothing  is  beyond  him. 

He  even  watches  the  earth  revolving 
around  the  sun,  and  he  sees  the  seasons 
change  as  the  turning  of  the  earth  carries 
the  various  countries  farther  from  the  sun. 
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To  see  what  Caliph,  the  former  zoo  hippopotamus, 
is  like  all  in  one  look,  the  children  study  a  model. 
Then  to  get  the  detail  they  carefully  go  all  over  him. 
Though  he  looks  dour  enough  from  the  front,  one  of 
the  girls  thought  "he  must  have  a  lovely  disposition. 
See  how  the  mouth  curls  up  at  the  corners." 

Because  he  has  felt  the  warmth  of  the  sun- 
light in  the  summer  he  can  see  the  sun 
rays  travel  from  sun  to  earth  on  a  model 
solar  system,  while  Dr.  G.  Clyde  Fisher,  who 
has  charge  of  the  museum's  work  with  blind 
children,  explains  how  everything  works. 

If  these  blind  children  actually  could 
see,  probably  the  first  thing  they  would 
want  to  look  at  would  be  the  birds  and 
flowers,  for  they  always  are  eager  to  hear 
the  notes  of  the  birds  they  have  learned  to 
know,  and  they  grow  most  enthusiastic 
over  descriptions  of  colorful  plumage  and 
bright  flowers.  Whether  they  really  do  see  a 
complete,  colorful  picture  of  the  birds  is  hard 
to  say,  for  no  one  can  tell  what  visions  of 
color  can  or  cannot  be  conjured  up  by  a 
boy  or  girl  whose  eyes  never  have  even 
seen  the  sunlight.  But  they  chuckle  with 
joy  when  they  x'v  t  lie  peacock  vainly  strut 
its  gorgeous  plumage. 

In  the  spring,  when  even  the  air  in  city 
streets  carries  a  delicate  fragrance,  they  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  arbutus  and 
buttercups  and  daisies,  smelling  them  and 
seeing  them  through  fingers  and  by  e<>l<>r 
descriptions  of  the  teachers.  In  the  autumn 
they  experience  all  the  tlirill  of  bunting  for 
.  without   leaving  the  classroom,     tn 

winter  they  travel   tO  Ala    I. a   and  :  ee  them 

selves  drsi  sd  In   Eskimo  clothes,  driving 
the  North  Pole  on  the  \ 

I  hat   carried   Peary  there. 

rj  Helen  Schulz,  a  young  schoolgirl, 
can  see  the  inn  leum  though  she  i  both  blind 
and  deaf.  Like  Helen  Kellar,  she  sees  and 
talks  with  her  fii 

letters  on  ths  t;  pi  writer  telling  Dr,  Fisher 
|mi  ,  ,,,  „  ng  the  mans  new 

worlds   thai    ths   m  i  ■  urn  for   her 


"My  Definition  of  aFreu 

(Continued  from  page  7 

When  Freud  abandoned  hypnc 
means  of  securing  psychological  "i 
he  continued  the  study  of  hyster 
anxiety  states  by  the  technique 
associations,"  which  means  the 
of  associated  memories,  of 
experience  and  behavior  awake, 
cessive  associations. 

Little    by    little,  overwhelmel 
theory  that  each  organ  of  the  bi 
double    function,    one    organic 
erotic,  he  condensed  his  teaching 
fold  method  of  psychoanalysis: 
association  of  ideas;  analysis  of  di 
careful  observation  of  small  and 
insignificant  facts  of  everyday  lift 

Careful  reading  of  Freudian 
reveals  that  most  of  the  clinics 
tions  are  made  by  one  man  alone 
there  corroboration  or  denial 
else.  What  might  be  convincini 
to  see  two  or  more  psychoanalyse 
same  results  and  make  the  sam< 
tions,  either  by  the  same  meth 
different  one. 

Freud  and  his  followers  mr 
psychoanalysis  represents  nt 
philosophic  doctrine,  but  a  grov 
science.  This  is  one  of  the  n 
teachings  seem  to  undergo  sui 
changes,  and  their  conclusions! 
variability.  Freud  has  recently 

"Whoever  believes  in  the 
ment  of  human  intelligence  j 
without  surprise  that  I  havj 
to  discard  a  part  of  the  opin| 
put  forth,  to  modify  anotl 
Still,  I  have  been  able  to 
greatest  part  unchanged  i> 
retract  absolutely  nothing  a 
wrong  and  quite  worthless.' 


Indeed,  the  method  has  undj 
changes,  but  recently  its  found 
have  thrust  one  upon  it  that  j 
original  principle.  It  looks 
determined  to  dethrone  "Oed 
he  does,  there  may  be  revoluti 
conscious;  there  may  be  a  S 
there  where  everyone  can  do 
pleases  save  laze. 

The  theory  of  repression 
flict  can  scarcely  be  called  n< 
as   the   history   of  dvilizati 
However,  the  important  part 
play   in   man's  maladjustmen 
vironment,   and   in    the   causa 
psychoneuroais,   was   not    rec 
Freud  pointed  it  out. 

Freud  assumes  that  in  mentL 
nothing  happens  by  accident  a 

has  been tn  find  I  he  causes  upon 

phenomena  depend.  He  finds  thi 
process,  in  forgotten  men 
of   the   unconscious   mind,    in  , 
i'i>  tation.     Revive  the  repress, 
the   memory    that   consciousm 
gotten  (or  po    ibly,  even,  nevi  i 
at   the  revival,  let    there  I 
emotional  accompaniment,  ,l" 
will  begin  to  get  well. 

Freud    obstinately    maintai 
Complexes  are  of  a  sexual  nalm 
upcrior   forms  of   thoug 
il   nature.      A   doctril 
prejudiced  must    necessarily  li 
and    prejudiced    results,    and 
principle     thus    applied    is   fin 
wrong,   fantastically  exaggerate 
much  truth  in  psychoanalysis. 

That  conflict  is  universally  fj 
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^v^Taking  a  crowd  of  blind  children 
to  1  museum  would  be  a  rather 
hopeless  task  for  most  of  us,  yet 
it  is  done.  It  certainly  is  done! 
And  the  children  know  more  about 
the  museum  when  they  get  through 
than  most  of  us  with  full  powers  of 
sight.  This  is  an  extremely  human 
and  interesting  article.    <p.  19) 
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THE     BLIND    GIRL      AND     THE    BIBLE. 

Many  years  ago,  when  a  student  of  the  University 
of  Geneva,  I  was  accustomed  to  spend  the  long  sum- 
mer vacations  travelling  from  village  to  village  in  my 
native  France,  preaching  in  the  open  squares  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  distributing  the  Bible  to  such 
as  would  accept  it.  On  such  an  excursion,  in  the 
summer  of  183-,  I  "entered  a  little  vine-hung  cabin  in 
the  environs  of  Dijon.  In  its  low  wide  kitchen,  I  saw 
a  middle-aged  woman  ironing,  a  boy  yet  too  young  for 
labor,  and  a  girl  of  some  seventeen  or  eighteen,  of  a 
sweet,  serious  aspect,  platting  straw.  She  did  not 
raise  her  eyes  as  I  entered,  and  on  a  nearer  approach 
I  perceived  that  she  was  blind.  Poor  sightless  Marie  ! 
how  she  was  affected  when  I  told  her  of  Him  who 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  read  to  her  how 
blind  Bartimeus  sat  by  the  wayside  begging,  whe» 
be  cried  unto  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passing  by,  and  re- 
ceived his  sight.  Then  an  irrepressible  longing,  such 
as  she  had  never  known  before,  a  longing  for  God's 
blessed  gift  of  vision,  seized  upon  the  poor  blind  girl 
— not  that  she  sighed  to  see  the  blue  heavens,  or  the 
golden  light,  or  to  look  upon  her  mother's  sweet 
smile,  or  gaze  in  her  young  brother's  laughing  eyes  ; 
no,  not  these,  but  she  longed  to  read  the  blessed  word 
of  -Testis. 

There  lived  at  Pijon  a  man  or  God.  who  had  gath- 
ered around  him  a  '  !'^m  he  had  tan»ht  to 
read  and  work.  I  .sought  iilu:  uul,  tiid  nun  ui  uiarie, 
interested  him  in  her,  and  soon  made  arrangements 
that  she  should  come  every  morning  and  receive  an 
hnur's  instruction.  I  also  procured  for  her  a  Bible 
with  raised  letters  for  the  blind.  You  should  have 
seen  her  delight  as  she  started  off  next  morning,  a 
warm,  bright  August  morning,  one  hand  locked  in 
ber  little  brother's,  and  the  other  fondly  grasping  the 
precious  Bible,  to  take  her  first  lesson.  Alas,  poor 
Marie!  it  requires  a  delicate  touch  to  distinguish  the 
slightly  raised  surface  and  nice  outline  of  the  letters, 
and  her  fingers  were  hard  and  callous  with  the  con- 
stant platting  of  straw.  Again  and  again  was  the 
effort  made,  but  to  no  purpose. 

One.  day  as  she  sat  alone,  sorrowfully  chipping  with 
her  little  knife  the  rough  edge  of  the  straw,  a  happy 
thought  occurred  to  her.  Could  she  not  cut  away 
the  thick,  hard  skin  from  her  fingers,  and  then  it 
would  grow  anew,  smooth  and  soft,  like  the  rosy 
fingers  of  a  child  ?  And  so  she  whittled  the  hard  skin 
from  her  fingers,  heeding  not  the  pain.  When  the 
reading  lesson  was  tried  again,  warm  drop3  trickled 
from  the  bleeding  fingers  along  the  sacred  line.  It 
would  not  do.  After  the  first  bitterness  of  her  disap- 
pointment, Marie  strove  hard  to  be  cheerful.  "  God 
.had  opened  the  eyes  of  her  soul,"' she  said,  "  and 
ought  she  not,  to  praise  him  ?"  And  the  new  Bible  I 
ali.  surelv  she  must  carry  that  back;  some  happier 
blind  girl  might  pluck  the  fruit  from  this  tree  of  life, 
and  find  healing  in  its  blessed  leaves.  And  holding 
the  dear  volume  near  to  her  beating  heart,  she  knelt 
by  Ikt  white  cot  to  pray  :  '  Dear  and  blessed  Jesus, 
who  lovest  the  poor,  and  openest  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  not  hidden  thyself 
from  a  poor  blind  girl.  And  since  I  cannot  read 
thy  heavenly  word-,  I  pray  that  thou  wilt  whisper 
them  into  my  soul,  that  my  spirit  may  not  be  dark 
like  my  poor  eve-;.  I  can  see  thee  with  my  heart, 
denr  .Tesu*,  and  thou  knowest  thai  I  love  thee,  and  I 
1  tre  thy  hook  ;"  and  she  touched  the  open  Bihle  with 
hi  i  lip-.     O,  jo)  !  To  the  soft   lips  the  slight  indenta- 

<)f  the  r.ii^e,]  surface,  are  clearly  perceptible. 
With  a  low  cry  of  joy  she  passes  line  alter  line  across 
Bager  lips.  She  turns  the  leaf;  the  lips  lose  not 
their  power.  It  is  all  clear,  all  easy  now  ;  the  lips 
Can  do  what  the  toil  hardened  fingers  could  not  :  she. 
can    nov.  read   God'fl    holy  word  ! 

A    twelvemonth   after,    I    visited    Dijon.      The    old 

kitchen  bore  its  old  look-,  but  what  .1  beaming  happy 

fare   was   Marie V,  as  she  gat  in   her  rude  chair,  her 

at  ber  feet,  reading  her  beloved  Bihlo. 

il  was  lull  ol  light   to  her!     "  N"c<t  d  pas  dous 

de  baiser  ainsi  let  douces  paroles  pendant  fjueje  lis?" 

■  ,    Kiu   the    sw.  i  ai    I 

read  V" 
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the  christian 
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Brooklir. 

;>ondence 

\  uple.    poor    in    this 

ZA    ail!  -   -   ods  but  rich  in  love, 

+-  -^-  .'■.'.  vo  baby  girls,  one  of 

was  born    blind.    The   kindly 

oman  explained  her  choice  briefly: 

Orphan   girls   hare    a    harder    time 

han  tbi  jIiI  adopt 

sigh  .  !." 

The  babies  were  installed  in  their 
ew  home  but  a  comparatively  short 
ruie  when  the  husband  passed  away 
uddenly.  leaving  the  young  wife 
done  with  the  two  infant  charges 
d  dependent  entirely  upou  her  own 
eaources.  With  fine  courage  she 
ook  up  the  responsibility,  provided 
i  home  for  herself  and  the  little 
nes,   an  1    as    t:.  passed    the 

^^Hi    were    a:  .    cultural 

and  training 
The  blind  chil 
he  mother's  particular  uwotion.  and 
care  was  rewarded  by  the  girl's 
Ignt  being  gradually  restored.  The 
ipe  organ  was  among  her  studies, 
what  was  the  joy  of  both  mother 
daughter  when  the  local  .church 
ppolnted  the  now  ta'.ented  young 
tadent.  while  yet  in  her  teens,  to 
be   position  of  organist,   whc 

ral    years    until    a 
nee   took  the    little 

had 

wn  Into  a  beautiful  and  talented 

and  art   were 

Her     voice 

led.  and  grea*   was  her  pleasure 

lie-  her  first  drawing  was 

an  editor  and  published. 

he  partial   record  of  one 

•*— a     home     in 

shadows  always  fell   be- 
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Blind  Are  Being  Taught  Modern 

Way  Of  Painting  And  Rug  Making 


MISS    PEGC.  Y    JARINE 


r   thHr  ser- 


Philadelphia  Young  Woman  Is 

Giving  Demonstrations  In 

Downtown  Stores 


BY     DOLLY     DALRYMPLE 
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club.  In  that  way  my  work  has 
taken  me  into  many  channels,  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  being  among 
them. 

Always  Painted 
nting  and  interior  decorations. 
especially  featuring  floors,  ruga  and 
that  .sore  of  thing,  has  been  my  spe- 
cialty and  so  with  one  week  at  Love- 
man.  Joseph  &  Loeb's  and  another 
at  Pizltz'  we  are  giving  the  blind 
the  opportunity  to  learn  painting  and 
how    to    make    hook   rugs." 

Miss  Jardine,  lovely  to  look  at  in 
her  smock  of  pale  blue  and  her 
petty  bobbed  hair,  curled  softly  about 
her  face,  then  explained  to  us  the 
process  and  how  she  is  teaching 
those  with  whom  "the  light  bus 
failed"  to  learn  something  which  not 
only  is  entertaining  and  diverting  to 
them  but  will  also  enable  them  to 
make  money  by  selling  their  wares. 

painting  is  very  simple:  the 
r/tline  on  materials  either  for  wear 
ise  in  the  house,  is  outlined  so 
that  the  sensitive  fingers  of  the  blind 
can  feel  it.  I  design  all  their  work 
and  then  their  little  pots  of  paint. 
five  in  all,  aro  placed  before  them 
and  they  learn  which  color  Is  which 
*nd  then  with  the  brush  they  apply 
the    colors    to    the   materials. 

"The  hook  rugs  are  just  as  easily 
made;      they     merely      have     to     be 
punched    with    a    fine    needle    and    1 
worked  out  the  process  by  closing  my 
own    eyes    and    working    just    aa    tin- 
blind    must    work — in    the    dark — and 
I    found    it    easily    managed." 
Here  And  There 
Jardino's  parents,  she  toll  us, 
both    artists    and    it    has    co 
icr  >y  heredity,  the  love  of  color 
,:if;;l  things,  and  she  is  very 
his  when  she  tells  of  how  her 
11     early     in   the     game     was 
led   to   flour  decorutio 
l**Jnterior   decorators   so    often 

the  treatment  of  floors,  draperies, 
furniture,         everything 
•  ;'ore  the  floor,  which  is  often 
■    and  with  m<    i  be- 
first  of  all  with  the  floor  and   the 
follows   after    the   proper    treat- 
t  lias  been   given  the   foundation 
of    it  all- -the  floor. 

"That's   how   I   happened    to  become 
taint. d    with    hook    rugs    and 

I. rook    School    for    the    Blind 
I   iorked    out    my    plans    and    tau 
pupils   there. 

experience    as    a    !•■ 
of    the    blind    was    at    the    Overbi 

•    Blind  when  I  served  as 

tactically.    1  used   to   ex- 
to  the  pupils  which  were 
en*cted    by    the   stage.    For    Instance 
them     to    musical    af.' 
he  theater  and  I  Would  practical b 
I'd    explain,    for    in- 
i    dancer    who    was    doing    a 
butQprfly  dance  or  a  Japanese  juggler 
.  i    practicing    his    antics,    all 
that  sort  of  things  until  I  had  a  very 
a    close    place    in    my    heart    for 
I    people    who    are    the    sweet 

ealing  of  all  God's  crea- 

i    thai    I    make   for  the 
nt  has  a.  meaning 
plain   to   tl 
1  have  historical  value. 

■ 

run 

initials    In    the 
uni     in     New     York 

Gin*     the     Till. 

Hi:    and 

■ 

ork. 

ilorful 

insfnrring 

<lng 

■    helpful 

■'     means 

of     blindness 

tablej 
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JOBS  FOR  BLIND 
RATHER  THAN  PITY, 
PLEA  OF  SPEAKERS 


Eighty  Attend  Dinner  Meet- 
ing  at    Civic 
Club 

Blind  and  sighted  broke  bread; 
together  in  the  Civic  Club  last  eve- 
ning at  the  dinner  meeting  ar- 
ranged by  the  Dauphin  County  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind.  Eighty 
guests  were  present.  Among  the 
totally  blind  were  the  speakers, 
Liborio  Delfino,  of  Philadelphia; 
Senator  Lanius,  of  York;  H.  R. 
Latimer,  head  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
Kathryne  Frick,  Harrisburg's  blind 
and  deaf  girl,  who  was  graduated 
in  June  from  Alt.  Airy.  Thirteen 
blind  or  partially  blinded  persons 
who  are  connected  with  the  local 
workshop  for  the  blind,  attended. 

As  Senator  Lanius  made  his  plea 
for  intelligent  co-operation  and  for 
consideration  as  sighted  persons  in- 
stead of  pity  and  charity,  it  was 
observed  that  none  of  the  blind 
seated. at  the  tables  could  be  dis- 
tinguished either  in  appearance  or 
manner  from  their  sighted  fellows. 
Senator  Lanius  said  it  was  Liborio 
Delfino  who  had  with  infinite  pa- 
tience shown  him  a  ray  of  light 
when  blindness  came  upon  him, 
and  that  it  was  Delfino  who  had 
never  let  him  become  "a  blind 
man." 

"With  drollery  and  a  salty  homeli- 
ness of  speech,  Delfino  gave  his 
audience  a  picture  of  his  daily  job 
in  Philadelphia  as  manager  of  an 
employment  exchange  for  the 
blind,  with  its  problems,  successes 
and  failures.  "All  work  for  the 
blind  is  to  help  prevent  blindness, 
conserve  sight,  or  to  help  make  the 
blind  happy  with  gainful  occupa- 
tion, friends  and  diversion,"  he 
said. 

"There  should  be  special  work- 
shops for  the  blind  perhaps,  but 
placement  )s  the  thing — placement 
in  commercial  establishments 
alongside  sighted  people,  but  at 
Jobs  whieli  they  nan  do  sat 
torily.  Proper  placement  of  the 
blind  is  apt  to  include  replacement 
and  displacement.  But  It  is  no 
more  true  of  the  blind  than  It  is  of 
the   sighted. 

"I  have  one  girl  packing  pretzels 
who  Is  making  the  same 
• 
■  i   from  ihe  others  i"  play  ■' 

lie     nt       noon  hours,     nn  . 
speaks   of   the    I 

other«  as  '  ii  '     T    f  i  led    an- 
other   fill    there    n  few    \v 

but   she  d  nough 

ir  too  much  sp< 
eonsld<  :   -old  her  whal  was 


the  matter  with  her  before  she 
went  and  since,  but  she  has  lost  her 
job. 

"I  have  had  three  girls  at  a 
woolen  factory  for  six  years  mak- 
ing paper  bands  for  the  skeins  of 
yarn.  I  have  placed  several  par- 
tially blind  in  a  box  factory,  and 
two  totally  blind  girls  have  been 
in  a  candy  factory  since  1918,  and 
have  an  apartment  of  their  own, 
neighboring  school  children  taking 
them  back  and  forth.  I  have 
twenty-seven  piano  tuners  regular- 
ly employed  in  Philadelphia,  and 
one  of  them  does  all  the  work  for 
the  public  schools.  We  bid  for  the 
job  just  like  others  who  wanted  the 
contract." 

Sales  of  the  workshop  of  the 
Dauphin  County  Association  for 
the  Blind  amounted  to  $3,150  for 
the  year,  according  to  the  financial 
report  last  night.  This  is  a  gain  of 
approximately  $C00  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 


Danville 

Youth, 
Although 

Blinds  Is 
Honor 
Student 

Ditzler  Wins  Music  Prize  at 
U.  of  P.  While  Companion 
Also  Reaches  Coveted 
Goal     / 


Confl*air-that  their  affliction   will 

not  dtpme  ^iem   of   the  only   thing 

they  ask  for — opportunity  for  service 

commensurate  with  their  ability — two 

blind  students   at  the    University    of 

Pennsylvania  have  compiled  scholas- 

b  place  them  among 

the       leaders       in     their       respective 

j,  it  was  r  lay. 

une  student,   I  Cum- 

!.    Del.,    ;. 

has  won  h<  .holarship  both 

in  this  country  and  abroad  and  is  now 

a  scholarship  in  Romanic 

:ie     his     companion, 

Harry  .lie.   I'a..  is 

'led  by  the 
ersJty's 

Arts    to    the    si 
a   most   promise  in 

n  blind  since  he 

*as  t-  ■  i  old.   when   he  suf- 

merungltis. 

Ullnd, 

I    for 

he     » 

l       his 


B    LafMnwgee    iif    the 


and    tak««    his    Master '« 


Blind    m    Infancy 
An    i 

■  •   wii*  two 


la  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
later  to  the  West  Philadelphia  High 
School  where  he  took  post  graduate 
work. 

While  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion.  Ditzler   took  several   courses   in 
music    theory    and    composition,    and 
.  ed  such  marked  ability  that  his 
uctors  encouraged  him  to  make  a 
.us  study  of  music.     He  followed 
their  advice  and  decided  to  enter  the 
:c   Department   of   the   School   of 
Arts  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
oia. 
Diizler     has     become     an     accom- 
plished   organist   and    frequently   ap- 
ra   at   recitals,    but    he   still    finds 
time    to    teach    at    the    Pennsylvania 
Institution     sing    in     the     University 
Club,  and  maintain  an  active  in- 
terest in   current   events.      University 
students  with  whom  he  lives  aid  him 
in  his  studies  by  reading  to  him.  al- 
though he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  Braille  system. 

Cummings  also  has  mastered  the 
Braille  system  and  he  Is  assisted  in 
his  studies  by  readers  for  the  blind. 
He  obtains  plenty  of  exercise,  being 
particularly  fond  of  swimming. 

Both  Ditzler  and  Cummings  be- 
ieve  that  the  public's  attitude  toward 
10  Ul!iuli«iaa_rapidly  changing  and 
:hat  it  is  iusIrmHifi^to  look  upon 
hose  so  afflictid,  not  £fc-bi;rdens,  but 
is  object  lessol-  of  whal  a  ac- 

complished through  unswerving  pur- 
and  industry. 
The  two  students  are  confident 
that,  despite  their  affliction,  they  will 
be  able  to  find  useful  places  in  the 
world.  Neither  asks  more  than  he 
feels  anx.m«ii  I"  J'H'»»  untitled  to— 
a  to*T*chance  to  show  his  ability  in 
jlfe  field  he  has  chosen  for  hisSltfe 
Rvurk.  _.«**    : 


BROOKLYN    TIMES 


Blind  Boy  a  Composer; 
Piffftrr  tfot>  Published 

A    t'  y,    to- 

tally (JWiV.     has     composed     a 
piano  solo,   which  put 

On    the    II   . 

publishing      company, 
Janus  Gerecltano,  who 
St.   Charli 
:   and  Homo  at   Port 

. 
his  song,  "The  Loneson 

Moth,  r   Theresa   of 

The  boy  was  not  always  blind. 
At    •  •    lour,    his    pa  i 

noti  iiild  was  fast  li 

Its    sight      At    seven,    whei 
■  nit-     totally     blind,     he 
St.     i  !hai  les'     H 
There,    under    the    gentle    guld- 
of  the  nuns,  he  was  'aught 

his      h-ssons     by      this      method 
so    well,    that    he    passed    all 
regents   examinations  with   high 
marl,.-      He  eomplet ed  th 

<  ommercial    i 
in   typewriting  and  t 
raphy. 


t  in  typewi 
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BOSTON'     POST 


One  of  the  most  pathetic  stories  connected  with  the  blizzard 
that  buried  the  city  yesterday  in  another  blanket  of  snow  was 
disclosed  at  the  Hotel  Essex.  Already  jammed  to  capacity,  with 
hundreds  cf  extra  cots  hastily  erected  in  parlors  and  banquet 
halls,  the  management  was  forced  to  refuse  further  guests,  for  a 
time  at  least. 

Into  the  lobby  in  silent  formation  filed  seven  persons,  heavily 
covered  with  snow.  It  was  noticeable  that  they  stepped  with  un- 
certainty, and  appeared  perplexed.  A  wide-awake  guest,  sizing 
the  situation  up,  stepped  in  front  of  the  leader  and  spoke  a  few 
words  quietly,  then  escorted  them  to  the  desk  of  the  clerk.  It 
developed  that  all  seven  were  blind  and  were  on  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion in  their  attempts  to  obtain  reservations  at  some  down- 
town hostelry. 

Confronted  with  such  an  emergency,  the  management 
quickly  determined  to  transfer  the  writing  room  into  a  temporary 
bedroom,  and  in  a  few  moments  seven  cots  were  fitted  up,  and 
the  blind  party  found  refuge. 
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Edward   C.    Pottsmith    to   give   recital 
at   Seminole. 


BLiyj>MUSICIAN 

TO  GIVE  CONCERT 


Edward  C.  Pottsmith,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  who,'  though  blind  since  infan- 
cy .has  won  success  as  a  violinist 
and  baritone  singer,  will  give  a  vio- 
llne  and  vocal  recital  at  the  Semi- 
nole   hotel    Tuesday,    February    1 6; 

The  artist  has  played  in  concert 
since  he  was  12  years  *of  age.  He 
has  toured  through  many  of  the 
states,  and  in  Canada,  and  is  said  to 
have  a  repertoire  of  400  violin  selec- 
tions committed  to  memory.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  concert  work,  Mr.  Pott- 
smith has  been  in  vaudeville,  appear- 
ing In  iUCceSBfUl  performances  in  the 
larger  cities.  Including  Chicago,  SV 
Louie  and  Detroit,  but  in  the  last 
few  years  he  has  done  exclusive  con- 
cert  work. 

Mr.  ToMsmith  received  his  musical 
training  under  Karg.  a  German  music 
master.  His  .study  with  the  able  in- 
structor covered  •  between 
fourteen  and  i  ars.  His  | 
Ing  In  concert  has  brought  forth  the 
most  favorable  comments  from  the 
press,  lie  has  been  highly  commend- 
ed by  music  critics,  Including  music 
editors  and  writers  of  leading  news- 
Later,  when  It  became  evident  that 
the  young  musician  was  also  blessed 
with  a  good  baritone  voice,  he  was 
plaeed  under  the  tutorship  of  able 
ors. 


THE     BOSTON     HERALD, 

FEBRUARY     13.     1926 

Puts  Eyes  in  Tritons; 
May  Aid  Blind  Men,  Too 

I  \Vlrr!.»«  to  The  H«r:tl<l] 
OENEVA,  Feb.  12— Prof.  E.  Guy- 
enot,  of  the  University  of  Geneva, 
has  succeeded,  after  several  years 
of  experiments,  in  restorinOi  or 
rather  creating  sight  In  animals  by 
grafting  on  new  eyes.  He  hopes  to 
extend  hit  experiments  to  human 
beinga. 


His  experimental  subjects  are  trl- 
tons  (molge  christatus),  a  genus  of 
aquatic   salamander. 

He  says  his  tests  are  only  In  the 
experimental  stage  and  that  out  of 
83  cases  he  has  had  only  three  suc- 
cesses after  10  months  of  experi- 
ments, but  these,  he  says,  are  con- 
clusive. 
(Copyright,  1926,   New  York  Tribune,   Inc.) 
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BLIND  OFTEN 
RHfflfENSED 


Sernion   by    Rev.    Lewis 

Points  Out  Afflicted 

Favored  Otherwise. 


The    bleme   for   blind   and    crippled 
children    at    birth    can    be    placed    on 
God  because  he   doesn't  object.     God 
often  takes  this  way  of  giving  these 
people    something   fine   and   beautiful 
and    leading    them    through    the    use- 
fulness   and    happiness    in    spite    of 
limitation      and      affliction,      was      a 
thought    brought    out    by    Dr.    W.    T». 
Lewis,    pastor    of    the    Second    Pres- 
byterian   church    last    evening    in    a 
sermon    on    "The    Man    Born    Blind" 
John   9:3    was    taken    for   his    them. 
Tls    sermon    follows: 
"Nothing   plays   more   havoc   in   our 
human   world   than   those  half-truths 
and     near     truths     that     are     always 
floating  through  the  air.     'They  say' 
is  a  small  combination  of  words  cap- 
able   of    doing    inestimable    damage. 
Long    ago,    In    a   country    called    Pal- 
lstine    people    were    In    the    habit    of 
saying    things    and    reporting    things 
that    were    not    altogether    so.       For 
instance:    they    had    a    saying    which 
they   passed  along   to   the  effect   that 
if  a  man  was  born  blind  he  was  be- 
yond   all    denial    paying    the    penalty 
for   some  one's   sins.      So   upon   occa- 
sions   when    Jesus    Crlst's    attention 
was   directed   to  a  certain  blind   man 
someone      proposed      the      quandary, 
'Who   did  sin;    this   man,   or  his   par- 
ents,   that    he    was   born   blln?'      And 
what    a   sensible    reply    Jesus    Christ 
made:  'Neither  hath  this  man  sinned, 
nor  his  parents,   but   that  the   works 
of   God   should   be   made   manifest   in  | 
him.' 

"Of  course,  it  is  true  that  a  lot  of 
human  blindness  is  due  to  sinning; 
but  it  is  not  true  that  every  blind 
man  is  the  luckless  victim  of  some- 
one's sin.  Very  often  the  blind  are 
the  victims  of  human  Ignorance.  A 
bit  of  carelessness  at  the  time  of 
the  child's  birth  will  sometimes  lead 
to  lifelong  blindness.  Dogmatio 
statements  about  the  cause  of  blind- 
ness-, are,  like  most  dogmatic  state- 
ments, best  received  with  a  grain  of 
salt,  because  they  are  usually  one- 
fonrb  rish  and  hre.-fourh  wrong. 
Ftulty  Workmanship. 
"What  Jesus  Christ  was  trying  to 
impress  upon  his  hearers  wn-s  some- 
thing like  this:  Accidents  and  mls*- 
fori  unes  are  sure  to  OCOUr  In  such  n 
vast  and  Intricate  enterprise  as  this 
enterprise  of  giving  life,  and  form, 
and  features  to  the  human  rRco.  "You 
don't  expect,  the  neighboring  steel 
mills  to  turn  out  a  perfect  slab  of 
Steel  nil  true  to  srpeciflca  tions  BVi 
tlmo  the  wheels  of  the  mills  turn 
over  Things  slip  up.  and  workman - 
sh  1 1  h      marred,      and      poor, 

broken  things  are  often  produced  In 
even  the  best  factories  and  the  Ml 
workshops.  And,  when  a  poor,  bro 
thing  comes  out  of  your  mill,  your 
ry,  your  pottery,  or  your  work- 
shop where  normally  the  workman- 
ship reaches  almost  to  perfection. 
whom  or  whnt  do  you  then  blame? 
Being  sensible   men,  you  don't    really 

V.  a   realize   til 
car  perfection     even      time 

the     !•  ullnd    on    your    mill    or 


machine.  So,  you  accept  the  occa- 
sional accident  in  good  spirit.  You 
expect  the  beet  regulated  machine 
to  turn  out  a  faulty  piece  of  work- 
manship once  in  a  while;  and  yoru 
know  that  It  is  quite  absurd  to  de- 
mand perfection  in  every  operation 
begun  and  ended  in  the  workshops 
of  the  world. 

Nature  Brrs  Also. 
"Well,  isn't  it  asking  too  much 
that  nature  shall,  in  the  process  of 
giving  birth  to  human  beings,  always 
produce  a  perfect  and  flawless  speci- 
men? Isn't  it  reasonable  to  expect 
that  every  once  in  a  while  a  man 
will  be  born  blind  and  nobody  sin- 
fully responsible  for  his  misfortune? 
There  isn't  any  guarantee  possible 
even  with  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions abounding  that  every  human 
being  might  come  into  life  with  all 
of  bis  faculties  unimpaired  and  all 
of  his  members  completely  whole. 
And,  if  things  have  gone  wrong  in 
the  process  of  birth  with  no  one  near 
at  hand  to  blame,  It  Is  a  safe  propo- 
sition to  put  the  blame  on  God;  be- 
cause God  isn't  as  touchy  or  sensi- 
tive about  being  blamed  for  things 
as  we  sometimes  fancy  him  to  be. 
Then,  too,  God  might  make  up  for 
this  roan's  blindness  in  some  fine, 
beautiful  way  and  lead  him  through 
to  usefulness  and  happiness  in  spite 
of  limitation  and  affliction.  This 
man  may  not  be  nearly  so  blind  as 
he  seems  to  be.  Moreover,  he  may 
be  seeing  things  which  you  folks  who 
have  perfect  eye-sight  never  see. 
And,  too,  he  may  be  pitying  you  far 
more  than  you  are  pitying  him.  In 
his  blindness,  he  escapes  seeing  a  lot 
the  seeing.  And,  for  all  you  know,  ' 
of  things  that  are  not  really  worth  j 
this  happiness  may  be  running  deep- 
er than  yours.  And,  more  than  that, 
God  may  be  using  him  In  some 
splendid  way  to  demonstrate  and  ad- 
vertise His  workmanship. 

A  broken  product  here  and  there. 
a  man  born  blind  now  and  then,  a 
-ripple  hobbling  along  on  crutches, 
i  woman  limping  through  her  day's 
,vork;  all  such  unfortunate  things 
uiventise  the  wonderful  Workman- 
ship of  God  and  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  nature  in  a  most  ef- 
fective and  convincing  way. 

It  Ls  really  a  very  small  percen- 
tage of  failure  that  God  and  nature 
have  chalked  up  against  them  when 
you  look  about  and  begin  to  count 
up  the  men  who  have  been  horn 
blind.  Bnut,  what  multitudes  and 
millions  of  people  there  are  who 
oame  into  the  world  seeing  and  still 
have  their  sight  after  many  years 
of  use  and  abuse. 

Take  Blessings  for  Granted. 
If  It  were  not  for  the  occassional 
presence  of  a  blind  man  on  the 
streets  you  and  I  would  take  our 
gift  of  sight  for  granted  and  never 
think  of  being  truly  thankful  for 
these  small  members  which  enable 
us  at  a  galnce  to  take  in  a  thousand 
things,  yea,  a  million  things  beyond 
our  grasp  and  reach.  So,  in  movinj 
others  into  the  mood  of  thankfuln* 
and  gratitude  the  blind  man  is  me 
ifesting  the  works  of  God  in  a  te 
ing  and  indisputable  way.  The  blj 
man  is  not  altogether  the  mis-1 
that  he  seems;  for  when  he. stirs 
into  pHy  he  also  moves  us  into 
praise. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  Je«us 
Christ  did  exactly  what  would  be 
expected  of  Him.  He  ministered  to 
the  blind  man  and  gave  him  his 
sight.  He  said:  "As  long  as  I  am 
in  the  world,  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world."  And  He  made  good  His  holy- 
boast  by  making  the  blind  to  see. 
Never  mind,  how  He  accomplished 
the  miracle.  Just  tnke  it  for  grant- 
ed thsA  Jesus  Christ  did  that  man 
born  blind  a  vast  amount  of  good. 
And,  even  so,  He  will  still  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good  for  anyone  who, 
needing  His  ministeries,  obeys  Him 
and  tales  Him  at  His  word.  After 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  He  Is 
still  the  light  of  the  wo.«ld;  and,  the 
brilliance  of  His  personality  mokes 
the  going  nosy  for  multitudes  who 
otherwise  and  without  Htm  would 
still   be  blind." 
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BOAT    BUtLDERS'    BROTHER 

Lewi.    B.    HfrrMhoff.    F.lrhty-Two.   Musical 

and     Literary     Brother     of     the     Famous 

Yacht    Maker* — He     W«i    Stone    Blind 

L^w  ft,  whose  brotherB  gained 

fame    a»    builders    and    designers    of    fast 

yachts    and    American    cup    defenders.     Is 

dead    at   his    home    In    Bristol.      Death   oc- ' 

last  night,  following  a  year's  illness. 
He  was  82  years  old.  Lewis  Herreshoff 
t  follow  the  career  of  his  brothers. 
Captain  Nathan:.:  C.  and  John  B.  Her- 
reshoff. He  studied  music  in  Paris  and  al- 
though blind  for  years  engaged  in  literary 
work  which  was  published  in  periodicals 
In  America.  He  was  the  fifth  of  a  family 
of  nine-  children,  three  of  whom  are  still 
living.  They  are  Captain  Nathaniel  of 
Bristol,  James  and  J.  B.  Francis  Her- 
reshoff" of  New  Tork.  John  B.  Herreshoff, 
associated  with  his  brother  Nathaniel  In 
yacht  toulldlng.  died  several  years  ago. 
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II.  S.  METHODS  FOR  TEACHING 
BUD  UUJjFJ  BY  GERMAN 
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YOUTH  AT  19  SEES 

FOR  FIRST  TIME 
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»  I)     THB   BLIND   LEARN    in   "SEE" 
VbUikI  traveling  as 

Fit    Instance    William    Wi 
-tate     man,     blind     from     birth. 
<    with    enthusiasm    of    Rocky    Mountain 
scenery    and    likes    the    country    around    1 
Ileacb,  Calif,     in  a  story  about   him  the 
;.  Wager  will  walk  ah> 
that   he  doesn't  know  very   well 
nnd   surprise  you   with   his  decriptlo 
buildings.      "Wc  bl^Lmpeople    develop     what 
might  be  called  a  tacle,'  "  \\ 

explains.    "Sounds   of  our    I  bounding 

hack    from    an   obstruct  ion    notify    us    wha 
ahead  and  what  i-*  around  119.     There  i<  a 
parked  clo.se  to  the  edge  of  Hie  sidewalk  I 
he  told  his  companion.     "And  the  space  next  to 
it  is  empty."     Asked  how  he  knew,  he  answ 
the  vacant  space  had  a  vacant  sound,  and  the 
se  of  smell  and  an  ability  to  distinguish  dis- 
tance and  atmospheric  pressure  did  the  rest. 
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Charity  Should  Be  Expressed 
Practically,  Jackson 
Asserts. 
{**  \    

•ition  o!  the  blind  to  the  high- 
est efficiency  possible,  was  urgred  In 
an     address  nc     ni      Unity 

church  by  Dr.  Edward  Jackson,  sec- 
retary of  the  state  commission  for  the- 
blind.  "We  spend  money  freely  for 
the  education  of  tho.«e  who  see."  Dr. 
Jackson    declared,    "and    thorp    is     no 

■ni    why    we    should 
ucatlonal     provision      for     those      w  ho 

MiKher      education      is      worth       r-l- 

seelng  student,  accordini 
«<>n.      The    blind    fli 

think,  a 
n   that    i*   one  of  th<-   lei 
of  Mlruin 

of    life     cloned  inn. 

•n<»d    which    richly   com- 
pensate  for  all   that   he   ]o*t. 

"If    It    Is    a    concern    of    rellnin 
Improve    the    condition*     undt 

xm»n     1 1 \  • 
reasonable   to    begin    by    Improving 

Of    the    blind."    laid     Dr     .li'kinn. 
"They      hfl  Heaped 

th»m    from    the    dawn    of    history, 
from     the     mass     of     people     | 

utrlcU-n 
fJMQyr  "irl    vears  ■  iro" 
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Manager  of  Schrader  Co.  Tells 
of  Work  Done  by  "Handi- 


;apped  Individuals." 
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Girls,  Once  Blind,  See 
First  Moviss;  "Unreal" 


Two  mountaineer  girls,  wi 
given    their    vision    last     I 

perstlons,    viewing    their    first 
theatrical     performance 
Ington,     W.     Vs.,    tfl 

Olt      picture      actors     were     not 
"  persons,  but 

per- 
formers  were    ftl  ,,0<j, 

Ih'  Bin*,  m.iv  it  -nd 

to  a  hospital   fi  ,,,   by 

Dors.     w» 

■ 
management   in  a   local  theatre 
night. 
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Blind  Boy's  Sight  Restored  After 
Pilgrimages  to  St.  Rita's  Shrine 


Shown  above  is  St.  Rita's  Church,  Pawtucketville,  where  12-year-old  Joseph  Lapan  of  Lowell  visited 
for  five  weeks  the  shrine  of  St.  Rita,  praying  with  his  mother  for  the  restoration  of  his  eyesight.  Joseph, 
who  now  can  see  as  well  as  anyone,  is  pictured  in  the  insert. 

Joy  Reigns  in  Home  of  Louis  W.  Lapan,  Lowell  Police 

Officer— Mother  Tells  of  Five  Weeks 

Pilgrimage  of  Faith 


Joseph  Lapan  was  blind. 

For  nine  long  months  a  world  of 
darkness  had  enveloped  the  12-year- 
«M-«on  of  Louis  W.  Lapan,  an  of- 
r  of  the  Lowell  police  depart- 
ment. 

TAKE     HIM    TO    SHRINE 

Mother    and    father    and    sisters    led 
•  ml    unseeing   boy   around 
theli 

along 

ould    hear    the 

laugl  her   chile,  'en,    ii  1m   former 

i    physician 
failed      to      Im;  "      of 

Jos-"  'i  thai  all 

hi* 

when    all 

Lapan    took    her   bll  for 

him  irch. 


Mrs.  Lapan  had  been  told  of  other 
cures  of  faith  thai  had  taken  place 
before  the  shrine  of  St.  Rita,  she  had 
learned  how  a  crippled  girl  had  wal 
from  the  church  without  her  crvt+r'rH** 
after  a  nOvena  service.  And  so,  lea 
her  son   by  the  hand,   wl1 1  light 

I,,     ],,  |  h     faith     in     her, 

heart,    they    api  gether    for    the 

restoration   of  his  sight. 

"We       had       i' 

Lapan  Bald  to. lay.     "And  i  verj  thlni 
failed.     So   for   Ave    weeks,   Joseph 

n    through    lha    snow 

the  big  stoi 
narrow    thai     i    eouldn'i 

lowly,    with    mj  hla 

Shoulders,  guiding  his  st<  | 

"  \n,i    i.,  -    'he    no  ■ 

.  •  i  ..  ■ 
the  relic  of  Bt,   Rita   was  applied      ' 
l    led   him   from    the  <hm 

Idewalk    he    dr< 
r  me. 


"  'Mother,  1  can  see,  I  can  see  again!' 
'And    now    we   are    all   so   happy    and 
so  thankful." 

Mr.    Lapan,   the  father  of  Joseph,  can 
hardly   believe   that   it   Is  true. 

em     possible     and     we 

didn't     tell     anyone     ahout     It     until     we 

lire.     Hut   It's  so,  and  now  I  don't 

>     walk     my     heat     at      night     and 

think   Joseph   will  always   be    like    that  — 

kness.      He's    so    happy    that   wo 

can     hardly    get   Jhlm     to    bed    at     night. 

i  and  look  at  things  all 

•he    time." 

All  of  the  Lapans  are  happy. 

Mr*.    Lapan    brushes    away    constant. 

■  f  gratll  ude.     Trhe   faces  of  three 

little     sisters     an'     bright     once     more. 

<n   is   whistling   again  as  lie 

I  lj       lour     a  long 

wistful,     almost      un- 
mile     wreathes    the    face    of 
!     the  boy. 
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Finds  Blindness  No  Handicap 


'>ne  man  who  finds  his  blindness  no  handicap  to  a  successful 

Frederick  Winkleman  of  New   York  travels  for  miles  each  day 

n  and  about  the  great  city  and  its  suburbs  plying  his  trade  as  a  piano 

oner.    Winkleman  is  shown  above,  applying  his  ability  to  the  strings  of  a 

dano  in  a  Manhattan  home. 
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Bust  of  Blind 
Worker1  flf'fee" 
Segp-at  Sale 
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LOWELL  BOY  CURED  AT 

THE  SHRINE  OF  ST  RITA 
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PHILADELPHIA    INQUIRER 


Guild  Official  Disproves 
Charge  Sightless  Cannot 
Be  Self-Supporting 

U 

Many  Earn  $25  Weekly  in 
New  York  and  Have  Seven 
Hour  Days 


The  income  that  one  must  Lave  to 
be  self-supporting  depends  entirely  on 
the  individual,  as  the  requirement-  of 
one  person  may  be  wholly  inadequate 
for  another.  This  condition,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  the  blind;  their  wants 
are  more  uniform  and  usually  their 
habits  less  extravagant  than  the  habits 
of  those  blessed  with  sight.  Therefore, 
the  problem  of  making  the  blind  self- 
supporting  is  one  that  calls  for  lim- 
ited individualistic  consideration,  says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  World. 

Some  argue  that  the  blind  cannot  be 
made  self-supporting  and  that  it  would 
be  far  bettor  to  have  society  provide 
them  with  the  necessities  of  life  than 
to  undertake  to  make  them  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  State.  Gilbert  Rideil  re- 
cently stated  in  a  public  letter:  "No 
matter  how  trained,  the  blind  cannot 
be  self-supporting."  Others  maintain 
that  the  best  that  caj  be  done  is  to 
give  them  a  semi-independence,  or  to 
make  them  feel  they  are  not  burdens 
upon  thir  families  and  the  State. 
Proves  Blind  Can  Work 

At  the  Community  Workers  of  the 
York  (iuild  for  the  Jewish  Blind, 
17'J  East  Ninety-sixth  stro.:.  Mrs.  [one 
Marks,  who  supervises  t.'-e  workshops, 
was  asked,  "Is  it  true  that  the  blind 
pannot    be    made    self-fcupportirjc?" 

Dt   is   not    justified   by 

my     experience     in     vocational     -work 

■  g    the    blind,"    she  .said.      "Why, 

our    men    worl  ■    a    week 

f'.r  -hi*   day    and    work    only 

five    day   .    and     their    product     is    j 

BS    that    of    people    with    I 

who  arc  doing  similnr  work." 

II'    product    which   Mrs.   Marks   ix- 

pup    for    dresses, 

.   baby    blankets,    slumber    robes, 

handbag  ,  table   linen.';  and  kindred  ar- 

■  •"  our  workers  is  sold 

■nl.     "We 

do  doI    trade  upon  tl  nan* 

dicnp,      Recently    very    favorable   com- 

on  our  material  in  cen- 

'h  the  Art  '  lentre  Rxhibition, 

in  competition 
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which  are  sensitive  to  Braille,  they 
have  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the 
slightest  flaws  iu  the  woven  surface 
or  any  unevenness  in  the  selvage.  Some 
workers  memorize  very  extensive  pat- 
terns, while  others  take  the  patterns 
down  in  Braille,  and  afterward  memoir 
ize  them,  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  execute  many  patterns  with  nine  or 
ten    colors." 

Workers   Are    Pleased 

Blind  workers  take  a  constructive 
pleasure  in  their  employment,  and  de- 
rive satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  they 
make,  progress.  This  is  the  way  one 
of  the  workers  expressed  it: 

"1  earn  lots  more  than  maDy  sighted 
workers  that  I  know.  After  working 
for  two  months  as  au  apprentice  at  the 
shop's  minimum  wage  I  was  very  anx 
ions  to  be  put  ou  a  piece-work  basis, 
because  I  wanted  to  be  self-supporting 
and  know  that  I  was  making  something 
that  could  be  sold  in  the  open  market. 
The  first  week  that  I  did  piece  work  I 
earned  only  $12,  but  a  few  months  later 
I  worked  up  to  $2-*i.  I  have  now  been 
weaving  for  about  two  years  and  I  av- 
erage over  $25  for  five  seven-hour  days. 
Likes  Work 

"The  work  is  interesting  and  I  am 
happy  in  the  shop.  I  like  to  work  with 
people  who  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  be- 
cause we  understand  each  other's  dif- 
ficulties; however,  I  like  the  work  for 
itself,  for  I  know  that  I  am  making 
something  beautiful.  I  call  it  my  work, 
eveu  thought  1  know  that  some  one 
buys  it  and  wears  it.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  this  opportunity  to  learn  a  useful 
occupation  and  I  only  hope  that  many 
of  my  blind  friends  will  be  given  the 
same  opportunity  to  become  indepen-  I 
dent." 

Part  of  the  output  of  the  workshop 
is  marketed  through  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  part 
of  it  is  sold  to  the  department  stores  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  re- 
cently substantial  sales  were  made  at 
the  Vnnderbilt  House,  Fifth  avenue 
and  Fifty-second  street,  where  a  blind 
worker  had  a  loom  to  show  visitors  at 
the  famous  mansion  just  how  weaving 
is  done  by  the  sightless. 
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Loom)  and  Warping  for  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor   of  the  Transcript: 

Persons  willing  to  lend  or  give  looms, 
either  hand  or  treadle-type,  to  blind  peo- 
ple who  are  confined  to  their  homes,  would 
be  rendering  them  a  great  service,  giving 
means  of  self-support  and  brightening 
their  lives.  An  appeal  also  is  made  for 
contributions  for  the  Initial  warping  of 
such  looms.  Mrs.    W.    H.    Lord 

Hotel   Somerset. 


But  we  are  certainly  getting  a 
new  angle  on  date  growing  when  we 
point  out  that  it  can  be  successfully 
done  by  a  blind  man.  And  then  we 
will  prove  it  by  pointing  to  Mr.  C. 
A.  Schirlitz  as  a  living  example  of 
a  blind  man  who  successfully  grows 
dates. 

All  the  old  timers  know  Mr.  Schir- 
litz. He  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
1906  and  has  lived  here  ever  since. 
He  has  been  stone  blind  since  he 
was  a  young  man.  Before  losing  his 
sight  he  was  a  printer.  But  we  have 
always  known  him  as  "the  blind 
man." 

Well,  among  other  property  that 
is  owned  by  Mr.  Schirlitz,  are  two 
lots  on  the  corner  of  Miles  and 
Bliss  avenues  in  Indio.  They  meas- 
ure 100x150  feet  in  extent.  This  is 
where  he  lives.  In  the  yard  about 
his  house  he  has  six  eight-year- 
old  palms.  He  cares  for  them  him- 
self, even  to  the  picking  of  the  fruit. 

Last  season  he  received  a  revenue 
from  those  six  palms  of  $423.50. 
This  is  what  he  sold: 

Offshoots   $290.00 

400  pounds  of  dates     133.50 

This  season  he  will  have  twelve 
Deglet  Noor  offshoots,  rooted  on  the 
trees,  for  sale,  and  he  expects  about 
50  per  cent  more  fruit  than  last 
season  on  account  of  not  having  so 
many  offshoots  for  the  palms  to  sup- 
port. A  young  Thoory  palm,  less 
than  two  years  old,  is  now  bloom- 
ing. So  it  may  truthfully  be  said 
that  a  blind  man  can  make  a  suc- 
cess  of   growing   dates. 
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Blind- Man  Finishes 
College,  pells  Papers 
-      to  Study  Law 


The  -  Date  -  Palm 


INDIO.  CALIFORNIA. 
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A  BLIND  MAN 


CAN  GROW  DATES 


Fifteen  years  ago  this  work,  we 
published  our  first  story  about  dates, 
and  to  be  most  fitting  that 

we  should  have  another  one  to  tell 
on  tin  •  occasion.  Hut  to  tell  the 
same  old  story  and  tell  it  in  a  new 
way  Ifl  not  SO  easy  as  one  might 
•ct. 


KlinrT  irf   both    eyes    since    th< 
of  11,  Aaron  Ginsberg-,   26  years  old, j 
has     graduated    from     City     College 
and    lias    earned    enough    money    by 
running  a    news-stand      to     sup) 
himself  In  the  freshman  class  of  St. 
's  college  School  of  Lawi 
Ginsberg  started  his  news-stand  In 
the    Bummer    of    1924,    immedia 

r    finishing     his    course 
College      After  th<  ir  of  this 

business    he  saved    enough    '<> 

permll    his  i nding  the  law  school. 

blind    .student    is  one   or   the 
ul    Leys    in    the    school, 
a    handicap  all   right,   but  I  h 
i 
is     ago,   on    to 
Manhattan,  e  group 
Indulging  in  the   ■ 
"   name  of  war.     The  oppo 
■    •    drawn  up  on  each 
<,r  «  f  *  were  the  weap- 

ISacli       w  an  lor      poss< 

m  e  metal  dls- 
rtre    warehouses 
along  : 


Blind  Man  Studies  Law 


THE     BOSTON     HERALD 
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he  sight  of  his 

•'.  inging  a  piece 
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with  ir. 

his  young- 
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he    Brailh 

ed  the  ]> 

He  now  man- 

D    re- 

spaper  stand  by  which  he 
■  >  n    is 

the  7th  way. 
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S.  Harold  Gilpatric  Will 
Return  to  Prison 


• 

*Rt«    treaa- 

'.Ing     oaaVilrr     of     the 

:ik    of   thl* 

nlon  to  nig 

• 

ha  had  Hderable  aanlat- 

||  J    Up    |  I 
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ker.  who  in  a«>rvtng  a 
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The  blind  spinner,  from  the  exhibit  of  the   Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 

•>  Blind.  i  I'ho'ofrraphs   bv    I     William    Rod 


BOSTON     POST, 
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POLLYANNA  LIVES 
IN  HOSPITAL  BED 

Bedridden  for  36  Yrs.  in  Grip  of  Cruel 

Rheumatism,  Little  Woman  Keeps 

Cheerful  and  Is  Sunshine  to  Others 


-  "I      am 
hftpp 

\  little  i 

■ 


in  BED  U  YEARS 

'     up    III 

■ 
|!»l«" 

Paw 

■  'iiii 

i 

,•   ■ 
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A   Genuine  Pollyanna 


Rainy  days,  sunny  days,  spring  days 
and  winter  days,  nights  and  noons  be- 
yond counting-,  she  has  spent  the  great 
part  of  her  61  years  gazing  up  at  the 
ceiling— and  .smiling.  A  Pollyanna  of 
the  first  water,  with  the  courage  of  a 
gladiator,  she  has  fought  the  illness 
which  confines  her  and  today  is  better 
than   she   was   a   year   ago. 

Ringed  around  her  bed  this  after- 
noon were  a  group  of  elderly  women, 
some  ill,  some  old,  but  all  laughing. 
In  the  midst  of  them  was  Sister  Ag- 
nes, a  grey  nun  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, and  she  laughed  also.  For  Miss 
Bilodeau  from  the  depths  of  her  spot- 
less white  pillow,  while  the  rain  beat 
against  the  windows  and  a  sullen  sky 
looked  in,  was  telling  them  stories  with 
sparkling  wit  and  a  twinkle  of  fun  in 
her  bright  brown  eyes. 

Pain  Never  Stops 

"She  makes  us  ashamed  of  our-i 
selves."  said  one  motherly  lady  ;is  a 
Post  man  joined  the  charmed  circle. 
"There  are  times  when  we  are  blue 
and  who  isn't?  There  are  times  when 
I  become  moody  and  get  to  thinking. 
1  shouldn't  do  it,  but  once  in  a  while' 
I   cry. 

She  sees  the  tears  and  tells  me  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  sad.  She  consols 
with  me  and  then  says  funny  things 
and  asks  me  to  read  to  her1  and  tell 
her  some  stories.  So  in  the  end  she 
makes   me   laugh   again." 

Rheumatism  is  the  broad  term  used 
to  cover  the  illness  of  the  woman.  But, 
as  the  Sister  said,  the  doctors  are  not 
sure.  To  them  she  is  a  marvel,  that 
through  all  these  years,  she  has  lived 
on  with  no  hope  of  recovery.  Instead 
of  growing  worse,  she  has  become  bet- 
ter.    Vet  the  pain  never  stops. 

Cannot  Move 

"She  suffers,-'  said  Sister  Agnes,  in 
a  low  voice,  "suffers  terribly,  especial- 
ly, in  the  spring.  But  she  never  com- 
plains. It  is  marvelous.  She  cannot 
move  her  head.  She  cannot  move  her 
body.  She  cannot  read  because  she 
cannot  hold  a  book.  But  wonderful 
people  come  here  to  see  her  and  talk 
to  her  and  we  all  take  turns  reading 
to   her." 

Occasionally  she  does  get  out  of  bed, 
that  is  when  Sister  Agnes  lifts  her  up 
in  her  arms  and  puts  her  down  again 
in  a  chair  nearby.  Sometimes  the  sister 
carries  her  down  the  two  flights  of 
stairs  to  the  first  floor  chapel  of  the 
hospital  where  she  might  hear  the  ben- 
ediction. 

Not  Envious  of  thje  Weil 

"Aren't     you    envious    when    you    see 
:    folks    walking  around?"   the  Post 
man    said. 

"     she     said,     snniling;     "it     is 

rl    will." 

It    is    that    faith    more    than    anything 

-lis    which    has    kept    her    courage 

up     She  never  rebels  at  her  plight,  they 

All    flay    long    her    rosary    beads 

m    her    hand.      On    the    wall    besidi 

h   bo   that   she  can   reach 

it.  is  B    little  holy  water  font   and   pinned 

he  pillow  near  her  head  is.  a  scapu- 

deau     is    a    Eowell    woman 
Whi  old   the   rheu- 

matism   net    in.       I  ■  she 

WHH    ahl'-    to    I"     aboUl    anil    th< 

lived  with  her 
niece  and    when    the    St.    Joseph's   Ho 
pita  i    year   ago.    shi 

came    o    patient    th< 

Leads  a  Normal  I 

ma  I   life.     II' 
ma  i 

thr<  \-  Ithoul     help    and     In     b<  - 

•'.Us  for  a  lunch, 

\N  I 

she  could   not 

P<"  I     h'-r.     for     foil 

: 
S#»  h<r  and    v. 
a  ii 

things 


But  now  she  enJoy3.  the  visits  for 
they  make  her  forget  the  long  hours 
that  toll  on  and  on.  Especially  she  en- 
joys the  little  visits  the  children  from 
St.  Joseph's  Orphanage  nearby  make 
to  the  hospital.  They  come  running  up 
the  two  flights  of  stairs  to  her  room  to 
tell    her    what_ihey   are    studying    or 

-— The  courageous  spirit  of  Miss  Bilo- 
deau seems  to  pervade  the  entire  hos- 
pital. In  the  adjoining  room  this  af- 
ternoon was  an  S6-year-old  blind  wom- 
an .also  confined  to  her  bed,  who  in  a 
clear   yojee^gang   hymns   in.  Frencjk_,yl 

"W  hen  th e  reporter  started"  To  leave 
Miss  Bilodeau  said  something  rapidly 
in   French. 

"She  wants  to  know  if  she  has  dis- 
couraged you  because,  you  are  leav- 
ing."   said    Sister  Agnes. 

But  when  her  visitor  assured  her  that 
he  was  anything  but  discouraged  by 
his  visit.  Miss  Bilodeau  smiled  again 
and   thanked  him  for  coming. 

Keeps  On  Smiling 

A  canary  bird,  somewhere  on  the  up- 
per floors,  slill  whistled  merrily  as  the 
visitor  left  and  the  other  patients 
crowded  into  her  room  .again  to  chat 
with  her.  One  wrould  never  imagine  it 
was  raining  outside,  raining  in  tor- 
rents  and  keeping  people  in. 

Out  in  the  rain  again  after  such  a 
visit,  one  could  only  think  of  the  sign 
over  the  entrance  to  Miss  Bilodeau's 
room.  "Dieu  me  voit,"  it  read— "God 
sees  me."     And  so  she  goes  on  smiling. 


BLfflLPROTEST 
VOTING  BILL 


Old    Law    Favored,    Allowing; 

FripfaTto  Enter  Booths 

With  Them. 


/  - 


The  legislative  committee  of  the 
N«'\v  Jersey  Blindmcn's  Club  has  en- 
tered a  protest  against  the  oassage 
of  Senate  Bill  No.  110  which  provides 
that  two  members  of  the  election 
board  shall  accompany  blind  persons 
into  booths  while  they  vote. 

The  law  as  governed  by  a  bill  No. 
203  passed  in  1921,  provides  that  the 
blind  may  be  accompanied  by  mem- 
bers of  their  family  or  friends. 

The  committee,  through  the  secre- 
tary, W.  J.  Adickes,  has  protested 
to  Governor  Moore  and  to  Senator 
Francis  B.  Davis  as  well  ae  Senator 
J.   H.   Harris,   father  of  the  bill. 

The;  bill  passed  the  Senate  Feb- 
ruary 2,'{,  and  jroes  to  the  House  this 
week   for  approval. 

According  to  the  contention  of  the 
Mlindmen's  Club  the  new  law  would 
allow  unscrupulous  politicians  to  ac- 
t'omplish  a  greal  amount  of  wrong  and 
I*-  •>  "personal  liberty."  There 
•  M''  2. hoc  blind  personi  in  New  Jet* 
ad  approximately  l,.r>00  re  of 
roting 

Prank  if  Brgtslin  beads  the  legis- 
■  oimiiittee. 


CLEVELAND  (O.)   PLAIN  DEALER 
-.'<  MARCH    13,   1926 


She'/Blindjiut 

She  Has  HerTupi] 

-Life  is  Full 


FACE  the  music,"  says  Miss  Al- 
meda  C.  Adams,  pianist  and 
singer,  who  has  been  blind  since 
a  baby.  But  she  isn't  referring  to 
vocal  or  instrumental  music  this 
time.  She's  speaking  of  the  music 
of   life. 

Looking  back  on  her  life  and 
picking  out  the  two  things  that 
were  the  hardest  tasks  for  her  to 
do,  learning  all  her  music  by  mem- 
ory and  finding  her  way  about  the 
city  alone,  Miss  Adams  believes  it 
pays    to    face    the    music 

"As  I  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
country  pastor  who  was  given  apple  ! 
butter   and   pieced    quilts    instead   of 
a    salary,    things      didn't      come      so 
easy,"    said    Miss   Adams. 

"Winn  I  obtained  enough  sub- 
scriptions for  a  popular  magazine 
to  win  one  of  its  scholarships  the 
school  refused  me  because  it  had 
never  had  a  blind  student. 

"It  was  'facing  the  music',  then — 
after  ;tll  the  months'  effort  I  had 
put  into  the  contest.  But  the  maga- 
zine interceded  In  my  behalf,  and  I 
me  the  lirst  blind  student  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

"Now  there  are  from  twenty  to 
thirty  every  term.  After  gradua- 
tion, Just  when  a  teacher  in  New 
Vork  i    was  on   my   way   to 

ork,  my  mother  broke  her 
hip,  and  that  was  the  end  of  my 
career. 

any    daughter   would     do.     I 
home  to  Cleveland  to  help  her. 
During    the    many    yi  i1       she 

Was   n     h<  Ipless     Invalid,   l     taught 
"iis.      Now   I  have  only    a 
■  r's  voice. 
much    rather    talk    about    my 
puplli       i-ii.  y  come  to  me  with  their 
lltth     troubles,    and    i    love   to    help 
my  children." 
ins    Is     director     of     the 
Schutm   nn    Club,    ah    organization-  of 
wwijien  and  girl  singi 
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Where  Sunshine 

Drives  Away 
The  Shadows 


"Incurable"    for   Most   of   Us   Has   a 

Bbg    of   Deepest    Pathos;    but    in 

Boston's  Home  for  Incurables  Is 

Happiness    Such    as    Most    of 

Us    Will    Never   Know,    and 

a    Larger    and    More 

Modem  Home  Is 

Needed 


■  • 

ho  u  blind   Mit 

ha*  f 

Then*    t« 


which,   aftor   being   boa 

•  rs    In    ii 

v.-nue   In   the  Anhmont 
Ity,    now    hopes   to   i 
.1    fireproof    building. 
■    mente     suoh     as     thono     concerning 
theee    woman    cull    for    explanation.       [I 
found   on    the   •  <■  o   lioma,    In 

u    room     ahared     by    thr™    <>f 
forty-one  patlont.r     All  of  ■•  wom- 

en   have    Incurable    Ills;    one    has    eeveral. 
All    hava    rlaen    above    their    nv 
a  contentment  they  had  thought  Impossible; 
one  ha*    pernevred, 
lehtng  ly. 

M     II  .  at   we  ehall 
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found  an   unox;  font    if   not 

happJneaa,     Bui  rdinary   P 

her  experience.  <iid  not  eoma  until  nft> 
World  War,  when  the  wee  paai  two  score 
and  tea     N  the  Braille 

II  had  been 
rifiv  :   nob  bad    Thej 

■ay  it  : 
Iff,  H.  In  the 

"    through 

r..r  tin  piled  b<  r.  and  willing 

indlng 


** 


bring  more  back.  She  is  an  informed, 
"well  read"  woman,  and,  more  important, 
has  a  vigor  of  mentality  apparent  to  all 
who  talk  with  her.  From  her  room  the 
visitor  walks  down  a  narrow  corridor  to 
the  women's  ward,  and  there  finds  new 
evidence  that  comparative  happiness  can  be 
made  out  of  scant  material. 


n?*^  ^ 


To  Her,  Day  and  Night  Are  One 

Elizabeth  Moore  has  never  looked  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  earth,  but  has  found  It. 
She  was  born  blind.  Her  lot  for  years  was 
to  be  "under  foot,"  neglected,  undeveloped, 
without  sympathetic  understanding,  both  in 
private  households  and  in  general  institu- 
tions. At  the  age  of  12,  in  her  sightless 
groping,  she  fell  from  a  window  and  broke 
her  back.     Her  legs  were  now  paralyzed. 

What  followed  shows  the  service  which 
the  home  has  attempted  to  fill  since  1882. 
The  institution  for  the  blind,  which  had 
previously  accepted  her,  could  not  take  her 
again  because  she  was  now  a  cripple  and 
required  a  constant  attention  it  was  not 
organized  to  give.  Child  agencies  refused 
her  because  she  must  of  necessity  be  a 
charge  upon  them  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
She  was  sent  to  the  general  ward  of  a  i 
public  institution.  Her  release,  and  her 
transference  to  what  ehe  has  learned  to 
reg  ird  as  a  veritable  new  life,  came  when 
the  trustees  of  the  Home  for  Incurables 
were  told  of  her  plight  and  made  a  place  I 
for  her. 

Elizabeth    has    learned    to    read    Braille. 
She  has   learned   to   play  the   violin.     She 
has  learned  to  play  the  piano.     She  is  now 
learning  to   read  and  speak  French.     And 
her     indomitable    will    and   optimism    have 
literally   put  her  on  her  feet.     It  was  be-  j 
lieved   impossible,   but   one   day   attendants 
found  her  trying  to  walk  with  the  aid  of 
boards  held  under  her  arms.  She  announced  I 
then  that  she  was  going  to  walk.     Today,  . 
after   two    years,    she    does   walk  with   the  I 
aid    of    a    chair    to    support    her.      Nobody 
among  her  many  friends  doubts  that  some 
day    she    will    actually   walk    without    sup- 
port. 

Elizabeth  it  is  who  is  equally  responsible 
with  the  nurses  and  superintendent  of  x..e 
home  for  the  morale  of  the  women's  ward. 
She  is  the  ward  musie:maker  and  its  reli- 
ance if  there  is  sleeplessness  after  tho- 
ughts go  out.  For  to  her,  night  and  day' 
are  one. 

Other  women,  crippled  and  bedridden 
though  they  are,  can  read  aloud  for  her) 
benefit  during  daylight.  But  when  night 
comes,  Elizabeth's  slender  fingers  move 
delicately  over  a  page  of  Braille  and  her 
audience  hears  something  it  could  not  read, 
night  or  day.  If  music  be  on  the  bill  of  I 
entertainment,  she  raises  bow  to  violin 
strings  or  pushes  across  the  floor,  as  the 
others  cannot,  to  put  on  a  record. 

Ten  Youngsters 

Not  only  Elizabeth  and  M.  H.,  but  nu- 
merous other  rare  personalities,  some  of 
unusual  education,  does  the  visitor  find. 
All  have  disablements  which  are  virtually 
total.  Elizabeth  and  M.  H.  alone  are  af- 
flicted with  blindness  to  complicate  their 
other  trials.  Of  the  other  patients,  ten  i 
will  never  loosen  the  grip  of  arthritis,  J 
though  they  have  learned  to  make  the 
most  of  what  movement  is  left  to  them  and 
perform  miracles  of  limited  manipulation. 
Still  others  have  fallen  victims  to  irre- 
parable  fractures,  to  hemiplegia,  or  to  tho 
crippling  effects  of  bone  tuberculosis. 

Twelve  of  the  patients  have  been  in  the 
im in.  for  ten  years  or  more;  six,  twenty-1 
ears  or  more;  and  three,  for  thirty- 
two  v  i  hem  in  a  sense 
far  beyond  the  institutional,  with  few  rules, 
none  rigid,  and  an  atmosphere  intimate 
and  friendly. 

was    admitted    in    accordance   with 

the  pollc;    laid  down  by  the  original  ln<jor- 

harles      R.      Codman,      Godfrey 

Rice,   Sarah   W.   Whitman, 

Brimmer,    Josephine    Burnett,    Wil- 
and   Francis  C,  Lowell — 
that  here   would    bi    cared   for  those  incur- 
able invalids  and  cripples  for  whom  there 


[i- 1 


vp.,- 


was  no  place.  Home  often  but  Intensified 
the  mental  suffering  of  the  patient,  for  the 
thought  of  being  a  burden  was  always 
present.  Neither  In  the  average  home  nor 
in  the  average  institution  could  there  be 
given,  for  a  lifetime,  the  constant  day 
and  night  attendance  called  for. 

Though  the  patient  will  live  out  her  life 
in  the  home,  she  does  not  lack  for  contacts 
with  the  outsld*.  The  visitors  include  not 
alone  relatives  of  patients,  but  friends  that 
have  been  made  since  they  entered — friends 
of  all  ages,  even  the  very  young  who  "run 
In"  from  households  of  the  neighborhood  to 
bring  a  bit  of  youth  both  to  the  older  and 
to  the  younger.  Which  introduces  the  \ 
tor  to  the  children's  ward. 

In    a    single    square    room,    are    ten 
:     rom   ntero  babes  to  girls 
■heir    early    teens,    and    here    laugl 
greets    you.     Here  are    children    whose    in- 
firmities   would    make    them    miserable    and 
.  avlous     butts    of     their   norn  . 
outside,    but    who    here    feel    no    stigma    of 
difference,    for    all    alike    are    afflicted    and 
have  in  this  ward  their  full  share  of  child- 
hood lightheartedness.  A   little  girl,   beauti- 
ful,   quick    to    smile,    lies   contented    on    the 
padded  board  that  lor  two  years  has  b< 
her    couch    and    must    be    for    perhaps    ten 
years  more.  Others  on  either  side  are  alike 
immobile,   but   their   hands    are    busy   with 
toys  and  they  call  a  sparkling  greeting.     In 
this  room  there  has   not   yet  come   real, 
tlon. 

After  four,  five,  or  six  years  of  expert 
nursing  care  and  the  best  of  medical  direc- 
tion, some  of  these  children  will  learn  that 
again  It  Is  possible  to  walk.  Of  those  to- 
day In  the  ward,  two,  near  the  threshold 
of  young  womanhood,  have  left  the  cots 
they  occupied  day  and  night  for  years. 
They  are  now  awaiting  word  from 
medical  staff,  from  the  superintendent. 
Miss  Ann  Maria  Mitchell,  and  the  head 
nurse,  Mrs.  Helen  F.  Buxton,  that  will  open 
to  them  a  life  on  an  equal  footing  with  their 
girl  friends  of  the  outside  world. 


Could  Admit  Nearly  Twenty  More 

Though  the  service  of  the  Home  for  In- 
curables, in  taking  up  the  slack  betw.  en 
the  private  home  and  the  private  institu- 
tion (so  expensive  that  many  families 
cannot  afford  It)  lias  been  exceedingly  ef- 
fective, it  nevertheless  has  been  far  urnler 
Its  possibilities. 

The  trustees'  appeal  fo>-  a  $800,000  build- 
ing fund  is  grounded  not  alone  upon  the 
consideration  the  borne  has  earned  by  its 
work,  but  upon  the  unfitness  of  the  present 
bulldinc 

dwelling    tor    nurses    and    other   emplo 

Willi   41    patients  and  a   household  staff  of 

crowded  to  dlsoomforv. 

I    this  discomfort   Is  not  alone  physicil- 

tlVS    enough     U> 

partly  rtlng.      have      rooms      t'> 

•:tnlns   se\' 
and  In  each  of  the  smaller  rooms 

a  close  ussociii' 
privacy  every  norma]  human  being 
■  ui<  m  «-f 

this   condition    is  only    aggravated   by 
chronic  lllnena  of  those  aft*.  ' 

■  train  npo-i 

!r>riK   houi  • 

i  "i    with  at 

■  Mi'  r. 

:hc   fire  1 

ntaj 


q\p 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

J — Their    Own    Corner   of    the    Worle 
Boston'*    Home    for    Incurables. 

2 — The  Modern  Fireproof  Building,  De- 
signed by  Kendall,  Taylor  &  Co., 
Which  the  Trustees  of  the  Home 
Hope  to  Erect  to  Replace  the 
Present    Structure 

3  f.lizabe'.h  Meore,"  Blind  Since  B;rth 
and  Crippled  at  Twelve  —  Music 
Maker  cf   the  Women's   Ward. 

4 — Tea  Time  Is  Play  Time  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Ward. 

5 — The   Home's    Present   Quarters. 
6 — Pj-isoners    of     Circumstance    Lnjoy    a 
Social  Hour. 

new   plant,   of  ndaJl,    Ta>  - 

or    &  the    architects,    will 

ng'.e  rooms  for  those  patients  whose 

:   mands  seclusion,  ample  space  with 
for    all.    the    adequate    toilet    fa- 
-  ow   available,    wide 
id  doors,    sun    perch's,    the    moat    m< 
MJting,    lighting,    ventilation   and    (Ire    pn>- 
and   recreation  rooms   for  children 
id  adults. 

ned  to  care  for  the  largest  number 

at  can    he  handled  efflclently 

one    unit    with    individual    attention,    it 

111  furthermore  be  able  to  open  its  doors 

rljr  a  score  more  of  womon  and  chll- 

ren  now  unable   to  gain  the  care  and   the 

•  dings  which   alone   will   allow   them 

'ome  fullnes  from  the   years   of 

Ijted  living  that  remain  to  them. 
(    trustees    of    the    home    are:     Mr> 
es  B.  Amory.   E.   Pierson  Beebe,   Miss 
C.   Bradlee.    Mrs.   John    A.    Burnham, 
Mary   C.    Burnham,    Mrs.    Charles    K. 
Mlp    3.    Dalton,     Mrs.     William 
ra.  Robert  H.  HallowelL  R  Xa- 
mlln,    Emor   H.    Harding,    Augustus 
enenway.  Jr.,   Mrs.  James  C.   Howe,   Mr? 
ireys,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Kidder, 
-ing,  Mrs.   Malcolm  Lang, 
iwrence,    Mrs.    Matthew   Luce, 
P.    Mason,    Mrs.   Charles   F. 
EC.  Prebla  Motley.  Roger  Pierce, 
on.    Mrs.    J  ■ 

•in,    William    B. 
Ich,    Roper   We 
I,   and    Umor  H. 
■tag.    treasurer.   6    Beacon    street,    Bos- 
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Envoy  Walter  Jeffery  Will 

Speak  Each  Evening 

This  Week. 


r 


ENVOY    WALTER    JEFFERY 

will      conduct      meeting 
the     citadel,     703     Saginaw     street, 
evening    this    week,    starting 
which    the    public    is 
invited.      He    will     al.su     speak    be- 
t  ho     Exchange     club     Tuesday 
the    Lions'    club    Wedn 
the     employes     of     the     In- 
dustrial Works  Thursday  noon,  an.! 
mployea    <>(  Boat 

.v    Motor  Works  <>n   Friday   noon. 


LOS   ANGELE5   tCAL.)   TIMES 


C  pAJX  LUCK'S  ADVANTAGES 

V     \  BY   LEE   SHIIPEY* 

A  great'  many  people  think  achievement  largely  Is  a  matter  of 
chance.  "If  I  had  this  or  that  fellow's  luck,"  they  say,  "I'd  be  a  real 
somebody,  doing  something  important  in  the  world,  instead  of  a  mart 
wage  slave." 

aid  from  he  looked  in  himself — 
probably  for  the  first  time— and 
found  he  didn't  need   anyone  else. 

Fiction?     Maybe.     But  Hum 
plenty  of  cases  in 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  had  to 
live  In  a  wheel  chair  since  boy- 
hood. Pretty  bad  luck.  Most  oc- 
cupations weren't  open  to  him.  so 
he  decided  to  be  a  writer.  Pretty 
hard,  for  ho  couldn't  >;.•(  about  and 
see  the  world,  and  lived  In  a  little 
country  town.  He  could  learn  only 
by  reading.     Bui   bll  i  out 

— bo  lin  lean  tin-  hl|nd 

do—  Braille  system.  He  had  henrt- 
breaklng  bud  lack  for  thirteen 
yearn.  Then  be  wrote  .1  book  ti- 
tled "I'ran"  -uud  It  best 
"el1,  hock 
was  so  bl|  that  be  InvltOd  his  wid- 
owed n  .,  tr|p  nronnd 
world  She  .  too 
old,  s<>  be  toured  An  irope 
and  the  Holy  Land  alone  in  a 
wheel    chair.     Hi                         q    a 

losen 
of   which    ba  i       i 

once 

man 


On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  peo- 
ple I  know  who  have  achieved  any- 
thing worth  while  have  had  lots  of 
bad  luck.  And  tho  bad  luck  made 
them  do  it.  I  believe  bad  luck  has 
developed  real  strength  to  conquer 
more  than  has  anything  else.  Only 
those  who  suffer  can  hope  to  be 
truly  great. 

of  us  nei 
anything  Important  in  life  I 
we  never  get  d 

a  desert  Isle,  had  had    '!«•  good  lack 

to  hail  a  ship  tho  m 

er   would   have   amount* 

• 

what    h"    had   at    hand       II"   OOUldn'l 

"if  l  on] 
this  01  I  r»'H  tan 

He  bad   to  summon   up  all   his  Im 
all     his  to     ae€ 

f     tho 
I 
the  go  ivi<  BOthli 

f    and 

a.     wiih 
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oLiND    WOMAN   DOES   HOUSEWORK 


**• 


*** 


*** 


USES  MUSIC  FOR  MAIN  PASTIME 


•  *  • 


•  •• 


*•• 


•  •* 


WAS  TEACHER  BEFORE  AFFLICTION 

^yM  AT.  BIDDISON  BENSON 

ninghng  of  feeling  atte 


,  ..ttcnd- 

visit   to  Mrs.  Julia   Smith   Grif- 

Eis,   3200    North    Main    Street;     Blind 

and  GO,   the  mother  of  lour  sons  all 

rboro  are  in  Kansas  Citv,  she  now 

quietly    by    the    tire    and    thanks 

»'"d    that    her   affliction    is    no    worse. 

Her   husband,   Thomas   Griffis,   keeps 

u  store  nearby. 

heats  the  two  small 

I    adjoin   a    sleeping   porch. 

are  bom-,!  shelves,  and  kerosene 

The    blind    woman    does    her 

own    housework.      On    the   bare   walls 

an  oil  painting  and  some  rather 

rowings.  And  a  guitar. 

Dust  spotless  and  used,  a  phonograph 

la  out  in  the  small  house.     In  its 

c:i|"  are    many    records. 

that   mv   pastime  is 
music.  '    she    sard.      "Just    think    how 
le    tt    would    be    if   I   could    nol 
music  and  had  always  de- 
liolly    111,011    reading   for   my 
The  gray  head  lifted  and 
nibling  face  smile.). 
light   Music   at   Comanche. 
20    years    in    Comanche,    Mrs 
briffis   was   fl    music   teacher   IjiU    in 
the  public   BChoola   and  in   her  studio. 
'    fire*  instruments.        Her 
is    merchant 
liildreii  were  musically 
Short  happy  years  thev  were 
'>'  years   i  ime  to   Fort 

worth.      r.-n   year,   ago   she     became 

d    over 

e  a  barrel  full  of  songs  in- 
nie."  she  said. 

plaining      blind 

the  nie,-c  of  Anson  -Tones 

ihe  Republic  of  Te.\- 

r  sras  Mra   An- 

of   the 

Daughters  of.  the  Confedei 


FIND  BLIND  MAN'S 
"PAPER"  REAL  MONEY 

Application  for  a  guardianship  over 
Arthur  Waltte,  fi2-year  old  Lynn  blind 
m/.n.  who  for  two  weeks  has  been  an 
nrnate  of  the  Lynn  city  home,  will  it 
ii  understood,  be  made  today  Exam- 
Lion  of  several  bundles  of  "paper" 
which  Waltte  Instated  taking  with  him 
Zr  -  ~*   Went   from    hlH    'ortJrins:   house 

home,  on 

wtiable,    to  wit,   nothing 

Tow  bill,.      "   "T    'af,h-    and    '"    hra"d 

rom   ho    old    and 

nn  family,  Is  to  bo  tak«-n 

•  he  Blind  at  Worcester. 

•'I    In    1310.      Waltte,    who 

I  :ind 

•■-  had   roomed  at   617 

.lumber    of    years. 

"     h"     '  • h»    In     the 

ling 
proprietor,  i  :ha 
i-    field,   although    it    „-a«  k 

ng    a    monthly    al- 


"I  would  like  to  play  for  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Qriffis  as  she  *ook  the  guitar 
from  the  rough  board  wall,  tuned  it 
and  played.  Played  rollicking  Span- 
ish tunes,  military  marches  and  gay 
minuets.  Her  l'ace  trembled  and  her 
body  rocked  as  the  music  came.  She 
paused  to  tell  of  her  public  recitals 
and  of  times  she  played  in  ducts.  She 
misses  I  er  piano,  too.  One  sou  plays 
fhe  piano  beautifully  and  a  son  who 
has  died  could  play  with  the  talent  of 
a  professional. 

"I  would  teach  a  few  pupils  now," 
she  said.  "I  had  r.  little  boy  for  a 
pupil  and  a  school  teacher.  They  both 
stopped  coining,  the  teacher  because 
her  work  grew  so  heavy.  But  she 
will  come  again.  It  is  such  good 
pastime    for   me."' 

Mrs.    Griffis    gets    nervous      sitting 
ill   day,  one  following  the  oth- 
er With   such   regularity,   night  merg- 
ing   intc    day    with    never    a    change 
of    blackness. 

Does  Simple  Sewing. 
A  clock  on  the  kitchen  wall  I 
the  hours.  llcr  husband  and  the 
man  who  owns  the  house  come  in 
three  times  a  day  for  their  meals.  If 
clothes  need  simple  mending  she 
doe  >it. 

"I   can   sew    up   holes     and     make 
straight  seams,"  she  smiled. 

The  other  day  she  wrote  two  i>oems 
just  to  keep  her  mind  busy.  A  neigh- 
bor is  trying  to  sell  them  EOf  her. 
''You  see  so  many  people  suffer 
With  their  blindness."  said  Mr- 
lis.  "And  I.  am  perfectly  healthy  and 
do  not.  suffer  at  all." 

She   hung   the   guitar  back   on    the 
wall  and  drew  ber  chawl  closer  around 
boulder*. 
It  was    'ime  to  en I    supper. 
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Divers  Good  Causes 

Aid    for    Blind    Man 

To  the  Kdltor  of  the  Transcript: 

May  I  appeal  In  behalf  of  a  man  In  our 
town  who  Is  blind?  He  has  a  family  con- 
sisting of  a  wife  and  three  Bmall  children, 
all  highly  respected  in  this  community. 
The  man  Is  partially  paralyzed  and  so  can 
do  no  work  with  his  hands.  One  diversion 
Is  attending  church  on  Sunday,  conducted 
by  his  little  daughter.  His  days  are  long 
and  lonely,  as  his  wife  goes  out  to  do  any 
household  work  she  can  get  to  support  the 
family.  She  Is  bravo  and  always  cheery, 
but  the  burden  upon  her  Is  very  heavy, 
though  she  never  complains.  If  someone 
hag  a  Vlctrola,  with  records,  It  would  be 
gratefully  received  and  would  serve  to 
vay  the  hours  of  the  blind  man.  He 
wold  pencils  on  the  streets  of  Boston  f"r 
years  until  ho  was  no  longer  ahlo  to  do 
so. 

Should     anyone     be     interested     In     this 
worthy  family  I  shall  be  glad  to  «lv«  fur- 
ther information.  Mas.    R.  .i    ITosd 
Amherst,  N.   ir. 


Harry  B.  Turner,  Editor  and  Publisher 
NANTUCKET   ISLAND 

Massachusetts 

MARCH  20,  1926 

Herbert  Brownell  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape last  Saturday  night.  Shortly- 
after  11  o'clock  one  of  the  crew  on 
steamer  Nobska  was  aroused  by  loud 
cries  of  "Help!  Help!"  Thinking 
that  there  might  be  a  row  on  one  of 
the  fishing  boats  word  was  telephoned 
for  the  police  to  come  down.  In  the 
meantime  members  of  the  Nobska's 
crew  found  that  it  was  a  man  over- 
board who  was  calling  for  help,  and 
he  was  finally  located  in  the  water 
clinging  to  one  of  the  piles  on  the  end 
of  the  dock.  It  was  Herbert  Brown- 
ell, but  the  crew  did  not  know  his 
identity  at  first.  They  tossed  him  a 
rope,  but  as  it  is  his  misfortune  in 
life  to  be  sightless,  Herbert  could  not 
grab  it.  He  managed  to  retain  his 
hold  on  the  pile,  however,  until  a  boat- 
hook  could  be  used,  and  he  was  saved 
from  a  watery  grave.  Exhausted 
from  his  efforts  and  chilled  from  im- 
mersion in  the  cold  water  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  or  more,  he  was  taken 
down  below  and  treated  by  the  Nob- 
ska's  crew,  so  that  when  dry  clothing 
was  secured,  Brownell  was  able  to  be 
taken  to  his  home.  Herbert  is  usual- 
ly able  to  travel  most  anywhere  about 
town,  day  or  night,  and  knows  every 
crook  and  turn,  every  curbing  and  gut- 
ter, and  goes  along  as  quickly  as 
anyone.  In  this  instance  he  probably 
thought  that  the  Nobska  was  lying 
in  her  usual  place  on  the  end  of  the 
dock,  but  it  happened  to  be  Saturday 
night  and  she  had  been  docked  on  the 
south  side.  Herbert,  in  trying  to 
locate  the  steamer's  gang-plank  in  the 
usual  place,  evidently  stepped  off  the 
end  of  the  dock  and  dropped  down  into 
the  water.  It  was  fortunate  that 
he  was  able  to  reach  one  of  the  wharf 
piles  and  could  hold  on  while  he  yelled 
for  help,  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
his  cries  were  heard  on  the  Nobska, 
docked  as  she  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wharf. 
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COWAN  CONVICTED 
OF  GIRL'S  MURDER 


Blind     Embezzler    Guilty    of 
Shooting  Stenographer 


NEW  YORK.  March  L»  iAP)— 
Harr;-  W.  Cowan,  middle-aired  blind 
embezzler,  was  found  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree  by  a  jury 
He  was  charged  with  the 
al  shooting  of  Edith  M.  Burton, 
m  %oung  stenographer,  because  of 
an  aged  rival 
V:  the  case  at  5:45  oclock 
noon  and  brought  In  its  ver- 
o'clock  tonight.  During 
■  j.s  deliberating  the  jury 
once  for  letters  Introduced 
al  and  for  the  revolver 
the  night  of  Dec.  28  close  to 
Miss  Burton  and  the 
is   form   of   Cowan. 

jtes  before  bringing  in  the 
riled    Into    the    court 
(  it  would  be  legal  to  ren- 
of  guilty  of  murder  In  th« 
■»t   deg  i    plea   for   clemency, 

verdict  of  first 
nes  only  one  penalty, 
suclr  a  verdict  were 
request  for  clemency 
Id  be  powerless  to  do  any- 
the   prisoner   to  ex- 
<»n  turn  the  plea  for  clem- 
-r  to  the  Governor  for  his  con- 
being    told    this    the 
o  the  jury  room  for  a  few 
returned     with     a 
ct  of  guilty  of  murder   in 

:nd  from  a  bullet  he 
.   after,   he  said,   Miss 
•>lf   in  a  suicide   pact 
as    on    the    witness    stand 
the    trial,    and    each 
- osecutlon's  charge  that  he 
s   Burton  beer,  use  of   jeal- 
i,    a    former 
'  'tah. 
=  nd  gray-haired,  testified  he 

of    dlvorc 
^^^K  against   his   presen" 

"ndshlp  for  her,  dat- 
I 

'  h»r- 
igree- 
•  su&cest' 


>m,   and 


112,- 

■ 

M     V.  ■ 

In   to   show  her 


break    • 


>d  be- 

' 

• 

! 

In 
the  jurors  that  they  had  sho- 
gence.     discernment    and     fea 
arriving  at   their   ve 

them    not    to    talk   about    the   case    with 
anyone    until    after    sentence    had 
imposed. 


Girl,  11,  Aiding  Blind  Man, 
May  Die  From  Auto  Injury 

Lillian  Cox,  Having  Helped  Music  Teacher  to  Car  in 

Anacostia,  Steps  in  Front  of  Machine. 

Driver  Is  Arrested. 


An  act  of  kindness  performed 
yesterday  may  result  in  the  death 
of  11-year-old  Lillian  G.  Pox.  3335 
Nichols  avenue  southeast.  After 
leading  a  blind  man  across  the 
street  from  her  home  to  a  street 
car,  she  was  run  down  and  injured, 
probably  fatally,  by  an  automobile. 

The  driver  of  the  automobile, 
Norman  A.  Marceron,  20  years  old, 
3611  Nichols  avenue  southeast,  was 
taken  into  custody  by  Eleventh  pre- 
cinct police  and  held  at  a  late  hour 
last  night  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  girl's  injuries.  Marceron, 
police  say,  *aid  the  mishap  was  un- 
avoidable. 

The  blind  man,  according  to 
police,  is  a  music  teacher  and 
known  in  the  Anacostia  section  as 
Mr.  Miles.  He  la  said  to  be  an  in- 
mate of  a  home  for  the  blind.  Miles, 
police  say.  h;ts  a  number  of  pupils 
In  that  section  of  the  city. 

r  giving  a  lesson   to  one  of 

the    night  less    musician 

i  tu  street  and 


Nichols  avenue,  where  the  girl  of- 
fered to  lead  him  across  the  street 
to  a  car.  She  led  him  across  and 
saw  him  safely  on  the  car.  Then 
running  behind  the  car,  on  her  way 
home,  police  aver,  she  stepped  Into 
the  path  of  Marceron's  automobile, 
and   was  struck. 

W.  J.  Sterling.  3356  Brothers 
place  southeast,  picked  up  the  in- 
jured child  and  placed  her  in  the 
automobile  of  E.  W.  Cowan,  of  Ana- 
costia, Md.,  who  took  her  to  Provi- 
dence hospital.  Mr.  Miles  proceed- 
ed into  the  city  on  the  street  car, 
Ignorant  of  the  harm  that  had  be- 
fallen his  young  benefactor.  At 
the  hospital  the  girl  was  found  to 
be  suffering  from  a  possible  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  besides  minor  in- 
juries. 

The   girl    is   the   daughter  of   Mr. 

Mrs.    i  "vi   v.   Cox.      Cox  is  a 

fireman  attached  to  engine  company 

No.   15       Mrs.  Coi,   u  '     wit- 

p,  which  befell  hi  r 

daughter. 
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Unusual  Romance  of  Cartoonist  Callahan 

and  the  Girl  Diver  of  the  Old 
Hippodrome 

Who  Lost  Her    J 
Sight  by 

Crashing  Her 

Eyes  Against 

the  Water  in 

Her  122-Foot 


Plun 


ges 


Mr.  Callahan  and  His  Blind  Bride 

on  Their  Honeymoon. 


ACK  CALLAHAN,  who  is  one  of  the 
best-known  comic  artists  in  America, 
has  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  Helen 
Carr,  noted  diving  girl  of  the  old  New 
York  Hippodrome,  to  marry  him.  The 
other  day  they  went  to  the  Marriage 
License  Bureau,  in  Brooklyn,,  signed  the 
important  paper  and  five  minutes  later 
were  man  and  wife. 

When  Helen  put  her  name  to  the  li- 
cense, the  clerk  saw  that  Jack  had  to 
guide  her  hand.  It  was  only  then  that  he 
realized  she  was  totally  blind! 

Yes,  Helen,  who  six  years  ago  used  to 
make  the  hair  of  the  audiences  of  the  old 
Hippodrome  stand  on  end  by  her  swan 
dive  from  the  122-foot  roof  to  a  small 
tank  on  the  stage,  has  not  been  able  to 
see  for  six  years.  And  she  will  never 
see  again. 

Had  it  not  been  for  that,  Helen  and 
Callahan  would  have  been  married  six 
years  ago.  The  blackness  dropped  on  her 
about  a  week  before  the  date  she  had  set 
for  their  wedding,  back  in  those  days. 

"Of  course  I  love  you,  Jack,"  she  told 
him  after  the  doctors  had  given  their 
verdict.  "If  I  ever  see  again  and  you 
still  want  me,  I'll  marry  you.  But  a 
blind  wife  is  a  handicap  no  man  ought  to 
have  put  on  him.  And  I  love  you  too 
much  to  put  that  handicap  on  you." 

Jack  didn't  think  so,  kept  on  not  think- 
ing so  and  so  has  made  Helen  feel  about 
it  as  he  has  for  the  last  six  years. 

The  two  had  been  boy  and  girl  sweet- 
hearts. They  had  gone  to  school  together, 
had  never  been  far  apart.  When  Helen 
suddenly  developed  into  a  human  swan 
who  could  dart  from  dizzy  heights  down 
into  water  only  six  feet  deep,  and  the 
Hippodrome  had  offered  her  much  money 
to  risk  her  life  twice  a  day  to  thrill  its 
patrons,  he  followed  her  to  New  York. 
Callahan  was  then  in  the  condition  novel- 
ists describe  ad  "struggling."  He  v  as  later 
to  create  tho.se  comics  "Calamity  Jane,'? 
"Hon  and  Dearie"  and  his  lair,  t  and  most 
popular  "Freddie  the  Sheik" — that  were 
to  bring  him  success  and  give  him  a 
laughing  audience  of  millions.  Helen,  in 
fact,  was  making  dollars  to  his  cents. 

This  was  not  important;  by  this  time 
both  were  aware  that  they  were  thorough- 
ly in  love  with  each  other,  and  had  told 
each  other  so.  Yet,  it  did  make  a  differ- 
ence to  Callahan.  He  longed  most  earnest- 
ly to  make  as  many  dollars  as  she  did  by 
those  perilous  flights  so  she  could  have  no 
reason  for  continuing  them.  She  laughed 
at  him;  told  him  that  it  wasn't  the  money 
that,  made    her   hold    hack.     But   it    w  a 

and  there  really  wa*  no  danger.  The 
drop  looked  deadly,  of  course  that'i  why 
she  wa:  being  paid  bo  highly  (>»•  doing  It 
r.ut  actually  It  ,v;i  n't.    she  had  control 

■  mid.     And   a:    foi    thai 

shallow    pool.      Poohl      she    could    land 
safely  in  it  if  it  were  only  half  as  deep. 


Day  after  day   and   night  after  nig 
whenever   he    could    get   away    from 
work,    Callahan    managed    to    be    at 
Hippodrome  when  the  slim,  shapely  fig 
in  the  black  tights  was  swung  up  to 
girders  of  the  high  roof,  poised  there 
a  moment  and  came  darting  down  in 
arrow  flight  to  the  surface  of  the  lit 
pool.    He  sat  there  with  wildly  pound 
heart   until    the    white    arm    waved    re 
suringly  from  the  water.    It  was  a  ni 
marish   time.    Not  at  all  the   inspirat| 
for  an  artist  whose  success  must  come 
it   did    come,    from    being  able    to    m 
people  laugh. 

Helen  did  her  three-hundredth  f 
Three  hundred  times  she  had  cleft 
waters  of  the  little  pool,  striking  it 
speed  of  SO  feet  a  second — almost  a  i 
a  minute.  She  had  travelled  through 
air  36,600  feet — about  six  and  a  1 
miles. 

"Twenty   more   dives,   Jack,"   she 
suddenly.     "And  I'll  marry  you!" 

Callahan  felt  tons  roll  off  his  mind. 
— twenty     more     dives.      Twenty 
gambles    with    death    or    crippling- 
never  did  he  accept  her  light-hearted 
of  her  occupation. 

One  dive,  two  dives,  three  dives  slip) 
by.    On  the  night  of  the  fourth  dive  H 
was  swung  up  on  her  rope  and  stoo 
usual,  poised  for  a  moment  on  the 
rafter  while  she  looked  down  on  the  w 
faces  of  the  vast  audience  turned  u 
her.    She  stood  there  a  little  longer 
night,  vaguely  troubled.  The  faces  see 
blurred,    the    lights    were     dimmer, 
could  not  see  the  shining  surface  of 

pool  so  clearly — 
there  was  a  mist 
over  everything. 
She  had  been 
troubled  by  this 
mist  now  and 
then  during'  the 
last  week  or  two. 
But  it  had  never 
been  .so  thick  as 
this.  What  could 
it  be? 

Her    little     feet 
left  the  perch  and 
.she   shot  do  W  n 
and    down,    arms 
outst  retc  h  e  d, 
body  curved   and 
"i  the  beautiful  swan  dive.    Si 
her  body  strike  the  water  as  alwav 
hardly  a  ripple,  felt  the  accustomed 
low  of  it  upon  her  face  and  up 
She  curved  to  the  su. 
tomed  roar  of  applai 
V\  hat    was  wrong  with   her?    Wh 
happened?     For   although    she   kne 
•  i  re   open,   ev<  rywhere 
Had    they   turned   off   the  lig 
'1'PPodrome?     No,  that  could  n 


the 


for  the  audience  was  i  till  roai  ing  I 
and  i  he  knew  thai  if  the  lioi] 

suddenly  gone  dark  there  would. 
nlv     ilence  or  criei   or  frighS 

ror  awi  pi  over  her 


?/ 


aire  saw  was  Helen 
ildly.     fi 

•id    round     the     Lank 
^^H  calmly 

.-  in   the 

r.    In  parn,    *h<    1 1    ighl  them 

he  audience  was  abruptly  -ilent, 

me   the   curtain.     And    Callahan, 

■  ack  in  the  hou  that  some* 

I  :'  what  he  had  dreaded  had  come 

■  ut  and  ran  back  to  the  stag 

^^K  had    happened    was    that    in    the 

onds  during-  which  Helen,  appar- 

and    normal    a    girl    as 

aped    from    the    girder 

I  had  struck  the  water,  she  had  become 

^Hkly  blind ! 

Outwardly  her  c\\:  appeared  the  same 

always.     But    the    specialists,    peering 

>  them  with  their  lights  and  magnify- 

^^■es,   saw   that  their  retinas   were 

and   fol<;  id    of 

iwn    over   the   back   of 


retina"  was  the  verdict,  and 

n  the  doctors  went  on  to  explain  what 

t  meant.      It   is   upon   the   retina  that 

images  of  what  we  see  fall  and  are 

B  carried  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the 

in.      It    is    to    the    eye    what    the    film 

camera.      Without  the    film    in 

camera   there   would,   of   course,    be 

^^Hts.   And  without  the  retina  there 

be  no  pictures  sent  along  the  optic 

■  our  brains.    The  retina  is  deli- 

•  flicker  than  thi  ip<  r. 

ched  to  the  inner  eyeball  some- 

a  curtain.     As  long  as  the  cur- 

ght,  the  images  fall  upon  it  and 

carried  away  by  the  optic  nerve.    But 

le  curtain  gets  loose,  the  images  can- 

-ed    upon    it    and    the    optic 

arry  any  to  the  brain. 

alists  toM  her, 
narkable  that  her  eyes  had  not 
ey  did.    The  swan  (Jive, 
-  en   made  from  great  height 
ct  of  water,  force.-  the 
ater  with  her  face, 
»er  hand.-   breaking  the  surface  be- 
an    diver 
skilled  they  an  ,  delay  for  a 
d    in    puttMig    their 
That  give-    the    cyi 
•'  k. 

made 

the  blow  alp.    The 

low    on>  .    witl 

-liver 

making 

ruel 
'ier. 

final 
oth 
lightly  loo  i  ncd, 
■ 
u   why    h<  ■ 

-•   she   again    hit   the    water   v.  ith 
I^^H  an 

<1    thin    la 


could  be  rcfastencd. 
For  three  years 
cialists  in  this 
country  and  Europe 
worked  on  Helen'* 
eyes.  They  could 
do  nothing  and 
Helen  at  last  came 
back  to  New  York. 

Jack    met    her    at 
the      pier.        Whili 
Helen       had       been 
away    Callahan    had 
worked     hard,     and 
he  had  met  succ. 
His     pictures     were 
popular  over  all  the 
country.     And  —  he 
still      wanted      to 
marry    the    girl    he 
loved.       But     Helen 
<>k       her       head. 
Wait  a  while.     May- 
be   her    eyes    would 
improve    somehow.      Until    they    did    she 
would     not    burden    Jack's    life,    as    she 
thought,  with  her  misfortune. 

.Months  went  by.  Helen  and  Jack  went 
swimming  together.  Helen  could  still 
swim  perfectly.  All  she  needed  was  a 
partner  to  direct  her  course  from  time  to 
time.  Th<  y  went  to  shows,  and  even  to 
dances.  II*  len's  affliction  was  no  handi- 
cap here,  as  she  was  an  expert  dancer, 
and  it  was  like  following  her  partner  with 
her  eyes  shut. 

Often  II.  len  would  sit  beside  Jack's 
•i  a^  lie  did  his  cartoons. 
"Hon  and  Dearie*'  was  the  title  of  die 
"Hon"  was  a  young  cake-eater 
and  "Deari'  "  his  girl  friend.  The  amusing 
-trip  featured  the  wisc-eraeks  with  which 
'Dearie"  responded  to  the  love-sick  "Hon." 
One  day  the  cartoonist  looked  at  his 
month's  work  and  realized  that  he  had 
unconsciously  been  writing  down  the  flip- 
pant answers  which  Helen  had  given  to 
his  daily  proposals.  More  than  that,  he 
had  been  using  Helen's  pretty  features  as 
a  model   for  his  flapper  character. 


Without  telling  his  ol  •  art  what 

doing    Callahan    sketched    on    a 
uliar  card.   There  were  two  figures  on 
was  "Hon"  and  the  other  was  the 
naself.    They  were  standing  in  a 
dding  ring.      And   print   d   on   it 
the    N'rw     Year     1926. 
nd   Mrs.  Jack  Calla- 
han.     United  wc  stand,  divided  wc  fall." 
The  artist  took  the  card  to  the  prinl 

A  day  or  so  later,  on  December  30th, 
Helen  came  as  usual  and  sat  beside  the 
cartoonist's  desk.  "What  are  you  working 
on  now?"  she  asked. 

The  artist   unfastened   the   pile  of   .v 
Year  cards,  passed  one  to  Helen,  and  told 
her   what    the    picture    was,    and   what   it 
.-aid. 

"But    -  e're    not    married,"    p 

Helen. 

"Listen.    D(  i  plied     U 

firmly.    "You've  given   me  all   my 

for  two  years  now,  but  this  idea  is  g 

to  be  mine.     We're  going  to  get  married 

and  start  the  New  Year  right?' 

"But  why  don't  we  wait  till  my  eyes 
get    better?"   protected    Miss    Carr.  ' 

"Nothing  to  do  with  the  case,"  replied 
the   famous  cartoonist.      "Besides,  ti 
something  else  on  this  card." 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"'United  we  stand,  divided  wc  fall," 
quoted  Jack. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"I  guess  you're  right,  Jack,"  whispered 
Helen. 

And  "Dearie"  ai  ic  the  Sh 

jumped  in   a  taxi,  picked  up  two  friends 
and    in   half   an   hour   they 
were  married  at  last. 


The    Nrw 

I  \  Cud 
Which    Art 

ih.in  Srrir  Our  to  A  n  ti  i 

■"-/-//,;„,;,',.,:',         ■'■'Then 

T>,„  Sh*  De,  „/,.,,  ,„  Si 
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COUPLE,    81    AND    71,    SOARS   HIGH   IN   AIR   TO   WED 


(Photo  by  Fotograms)  .,,.,-,.  *  i, 

J.  R.  McCord,  81,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Arlington,  71,  were  married  while  flying  over  Albany, 
Ga.,  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  McCord,  son  of  the  bri  degroom,  with  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  bride- 
groom as  witness.  It  was  the  first  plane  the  aged  man  had  ever  seen,  having  recovered  his 
sight  recently  after  being  blind  for  years. 

Photograph  shows  party  about  to  embark.  In  rear,  Erret  Williams,  pilot;  centre,  the 
bridegroom  and  bride;  front,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  McCord. 
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Soviet  Gives  Blind  Old 
Woman  Seven  Years 

MOSCOW,  April  26  (AP)-Anna 
Yegorovna  Sierebrlakova,  known  as 
the  "grandmother  of  the  Czarist 
provocateurs,"  70  years  of  age  and 
blind,  will  spend  the  next  seven 
years,  If  she  lives,  In  solitary  con- 
finement. She  was  convicted  by  a 
revolutionary  tribunal  and  sentenced 
today  to  death,  but  because  of  her 
age  and  Infirmity  the  court  com- 
muted   the    penalty. 

The  woman  had  been  for  25  ye«ars 
the  secret  agent  of  the  Czarlst  police, 
and  |n  that  time.  It  was  charged, 
■he  had  betrayed  many  prominent 
social  revolutionists  and  nihilists, 
«mong  them  Anatole  Lunacharsky, 
now   soviet   commissar   of   education. 


BUNILWOMAN'S  GIFT^ 

Sends  Dresses  She  Sewed  to 
City^Mission  Society. 

In  adWt^n  to  a  gift  of  $100  eent  to 

the  Episcopal   City  Mission  Society  to 

rebuild    Sarah    Schermerhorn    Conva- 

•       House      at      Milford-on-the- 

Sound,    recently   damaged    by   fire,   an 

anonymous    woman     who    can     never 

see  the  BUnshine  again  on  the 

water    is    Bending    a    little    bundle    of 

all   made   by    herself   for   little 

girls   tO    Wear    While    vacationing    there. 

in  additional  $11,- 
i  above  the 
hermerhorn 


House  in  accordance  with  the  desire 
of  the  board  of  managers  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  salciy  and  -ange- 
.nvalescent  care,  she  made 
the  gift  of  money  and  labor. 

rmerhorn  House  will"  have, 
when  restored,  a  year  round  conva- 
lescent of  75  women  and  chil- 
dren, io  the  superintendent, 
Dr.    I.               i     Sunderland.      Recon- 

on  is  now  under  way  at  Mil- 
every  assurance  that 
the  buildings  jvll  ly 

with  the  i 

son    in    .In. 

mejrhorn  House  and   ' 

'J6'.t  worm 
■  i.  with   :.' 
Camp  tate. 

The    iiuiii 
f  iveu   throughout    the    year  was 

7.SM.   - 


MANICAL  EYES — Miss  Mar>  Jameson,  w  h  < >  i  s  blind,  is  shown  at  the 
»h< >n«:.  a  nurvefnjs  newl)  invented  machine  which  makes  it  possible 
^f■  lightles*  to  reait  any  printed  matter  and  also  is  able  to  broadcast 
the   printed   pai(e   through   a  looJ  speaker.  (Kadel   &    Herbert) 
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None  Would 
Think  This 
Man  Blind 


O.I   I    df  an  eternal    dark- 
J    m  SS    thai    holds   no    ; 

f«»r    Richard    I.    Obser 
there  gleams  a  lighl  of 

«»!>liniism     lhal     banishes     tin 


in   al 


KH  M  \KII    I      (»i:s|  |; 


miiccplioii  of    i   Mind 

1  li      :    |'  »rl    r    Stepped 
29       '  aven-ie      and 

■ 

for    hi* 

re    n%    lo 

^^■^    rea 

was    ample 

w 

1  i        ill     for 

'**  in   inetanl 

'  •    from 

*    I 
I 

i 
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store    without     hesitation    and.     in    fa- 
tal      ishion.    placed    In    a 
fh 

erea    article    and     mental!; 

figur**-. 

Tri'-  a    lull    an. I     tke 

■-enorter   and  chatted. 

'I  -lie    riuh: 

noiari  matter."   Obsei 

•for    v.. ii    know    th.it    it    i-jin  either   hurt 

o   aimilarlj    afflicted   or   it   can    help 
tl.om.      What    1   .lo   here  and  have  done 

IT" 

emarkalile.      It's   the    result    of 
raining    and     practice,    anyone 
'    d<>   the  .-a  in.-    thing. 
"I   aim  pit    had    the    ambition    to  «uc- 
rc-d    in    my    own    husineaa."    Obeei     :in 
i-worc,;  u  I,,.,,  :,^k.-d  how  lie  had  alighted 
•      >>f     all     others.      "The 
e*rj  ess  appealed  in   thin  loca 

n. 

"Thr-    finst    few    day*    the    i  tistomera 
r.dd    mo    how    to    produce    Hi.-    arfirlf* 
and    where    they    were.      I    renli/.ed    that 
would    v.tv    bI  Mor    this 

an      Inc.ii.  .;,1     boOB     ,.,,n„.     f,, 

ronize    me    only    as    charity,    which 
M     dwindle.        f,     was     then     that     \ 
ilc term inexi    t..   make   my   customers    re- 
sard      me     ne     .in      ordinary     individual 
oofltwssed    <>l"    all    faculties.*' 

The      language     flowed     freely     and     M 

■a  no  surprise  to  learn   that  CW 

f  •  I  Technical   [natltu- 

''"■    '  '    M  d.i.    Saxony.    Germany. 

He   eame   t..    America    in    i!»l  l    aboard 

:'  rman     oil      tanker-,      there      wn 
war.     he    could     not     return  :    there     w.-i> 
'"    "  '    tiini    niiiiiiii i  - 
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WORKED  FARM  41     ' 
YEARS  THOUGHJLIND 

Hugh  Hunter  Dies  Never 
Having  Seen  Children 


SUA  FALLS,  Minn,  May  7  (A.  P.) 

—Hugh    Hunter.   79,    a    blind    man,    who 

'    his   wife  and   children  as  eyes    to 

rata   a    farm    for   41    years,    Is  dead 

here  today. 

trig    the   years    In    which    he   oper- 
ated the  farm   he   felled   trees,   grub 
rm.    plowed,    pit 

•ot»  and   did   n  exacting; 

:  inn.     Mo    n*\cr    saw    his 
■ 

'l*<1   him   In 
until    the    children    •• 
igh     to    assist.    A    cnl 
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Noted  Boston  Surgeon 
Who  Died  Purina  Walk 


DR.     EDWARD     H.     BRADFORD 


DR.  BRADFORD 
DIES  ON  WALK 

Boston    Surgeon    Stricken 

on    Charles    River 

Esplanade 

FORMER  DEAN  OF 
HARVARD  MEDICAL 


r>r.  Edward  Hlekllng  Bradford, 
a  leading  surgeon  and  former  dean 
of  Harvard  Medical  School,  died 
suddenly  yesterday  while  on  a  stroll 
along  the  Charles  river  esplanade. 
The  funeral  service  will  he  held  in 
api  nt   Harvard    (al- 

lege, Monday  afternoon  nt  li  o'clock. 

J"  lni;    nlnnx    the 

and 
r   streets,    nlone,    eiu 

he  waa  aelsed  with 
art   attack.      Two   young 

wnlkln»   nenr    him    saw    him    sway 
•  nly,   and    reallmj    thai   ha    wan   111. 

lAld 

bin,    lh«    otti.r    sumn.    :...!    i,  n    . 
"-•    In    Which    (he    atl  ,:con 

WM  '  irbara 

l-ORf  N    NOTED   ATMLETIi 

1     I* 
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•  nd    a   da  in:  I  ,    y 
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Bradford,  now  In  his  last  year  In  the 
Harvard  law  school,  and  a  member  of 
the  varsity  crew  while  at  Harvard; 
Charles  H.  and  Edward  H.  3radford, 
twins,  both  of  whom  are  seniors  at 
Harvard,  the  former  a  guard  and  the 
latter  an  end  In  the  last  football  game 
with  Yale,  and  Elizabeth,  a  student  at 
Radcllffe,  who  also  is  athletically  in- 
clined and  stars  In   basketball. 

Dr.  Bradford  resigned  as  dean  at  Har- 
vard medical  school  some  time  ago  but 
had  been  In  regular  practise  since  then. 
For  the  last  few  years  he  had  been 
blind. 


BOSTON     POST, 
MAY     8,     1926 

Some  limp  ago  I   referred  to  the  mod- 
ern   idea   of  training  the  blind   to   walk 
without    carrying    canes    with    Which    to 
detect   approach   to   trees   or   buildings. 
On  ihis  point  a  correspondent  writes: 

Walter  Proctor,  the  blind  musi- 
cian of  Everett,  never  uses  a  cane 
while  he  is  walking,  and  doesn't 
need  any  assistance. 

"Through  crowded  traffic,  skirting 
excavations  and  so  forth  for  years, 
he  hits  never  had  an  accident.  A 
remarkable  record,  surely,  for  a 
blind    person." 


BOSTON     POST, 
MAY     8,     1926 

Blind  Man  Used  Them  as  Eyes  in 

Operating  Farm  for  4 1  Years — 

Lost  Sight  in  1877 

FERGUS  FALLS,  Minn.,  May  7  (AP)— Hugh  Hunter,  79,  a 
blind  man,  who  used  his  wife  and  children  as  eyes  to  operate  a 
farm  for  41  years,  is  dead  here  today. 

During  the  years  in  which  he  operated  the  fartm  he  felled 
trees,  grubbed  stumps,  plowed,  pitched  bundles,  hoed  potatoes 
and  did  many  other  exacting  jobs  of  the  farm.  He  never  saw  his 
children,  the  first  of  whom  was  born  after  he  became  blind  in 
1877. 

Thereafter  Mrs.  Hunter  aided  him  in  his  daily  jobs  until  the 
children  were  old  enough  to  assist.  A  child  would  lead  him  from 
one  stump  to  another  while  grubbing  work  was  under  way. 

When  he  cut  down  trees  the  child  would  watch  and  indicate 
the  direction  in  which  it  would  fall.  He  split  logs  for  posts  and 
dug  the  holes  for  them  after  his  boys  had  indicated  places  for 
them.    Plowing  was  done  with  a  child  driving  the  team. 
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TUESDAY,    MAY    11,    1926 

Edtvard  Hickling  Bradford 

Death  has  claimed  Dr.  Bradford,  the  last 
of  the  .  pioneers  of  orthopedic  surgery ;  a 
distinguished  son  of  Massachusetts,  one  shd 
honors  and  cherishes.  His  field  of  activity 
was  devoted  to  improving  the  condition  of 
the  lame  and  crippled.  He  was  essentlallj 
a  pioneer,  and  was  filled  with  the  pioneers 
enthusiasm.  He  was  ever  in  the  front  lead- 
ing  the  advances   in   his  specialty. 

When  pr.  Bradford  began  practice  ortho- 
pedic surgery  was  in  its  infancy.  Dr. 
Lewis  Sayer  in  New  York  had  lately  in- 
vented the  plaster  of  paris  bandage,  by 
means  of  which  inflam  d  or  d  seased 
joints  were  given  rest  and  helped  to  re- 
covery. Dr.  Charles  Fayette  Taylor,  also 
of  New  York,  had  developed  another  prin- 
cinle,  that  of  resting  the  Inflamed  joint 
by  traction,  and  by  using  newly  devised 
appliances  he  was  able  to  maintain  joint 
traction  on  the  hip  while  the  patient  was 
up  walking. 

In  Kngland  Hugh  Owen  Thomas  of  Liv- 
erpool had  just  given  a  fresh  Impetus  to 
orthopiedics  while  In  Boston.  Dr.  Buck- 
minster  Brown  had  announced  the  success- 
ful reduction  and  cure  of  a  boy  with  a 
double  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip  by 
prolonged    traction    In    bed    with    cxercl.se. 

To  this  branch  of  surgery  Dr.  Bradford 
gave  himself  heart  and  soul,  laboring  ln- 
Oawantly     for    development    nnd    progress. 

He  did  not,  however nine  himself  at  the 

sinri  to  orthopedic  surgery,  bul  b< 
one  of  that  skillful  band  of  Renern)  sur- 
geons who  made  the  Boston  city  Hospital 
IB,  and  his  nklll  In  general  surgery 
l  him  to  be  a  hold  operator,  whenever 
an  operation  was  needed  In  treating  orlho- 
pedii  i  itlentJ  n.  patients  always  had 
eonfldene<  In  Dr.  Bradford;  they  Instinc- 
tive 1:  ted  hie  keen,  true  Judgment 
and                    11  it. 
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■ 
and     passive     exercises     In     restoring     lo*t 
Joint    motion ;    and    In    order    to    have    this 
work    carried    on    under    his    own    e>e    no 
hired  a  whole   house   for  his   office. 

tha  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan  on 
MoLean  street,  then  had  buen  established 
a  ward  of  ten  bfd<  for  th»  care  of  ortho- 
--■atlents.  Here  Dr.  Bradford  began 
with  Dr.  Bi'ckminster  Brown,  and  soon  he 
introduced  orthopedic  surgery  into  the 
Children's  Hospital  and  aided  materially 
In  building  up  and  developing  that  hos- 
pital. 

Dr.  Bradford  devoted  a  good  part  of  nis 
to  the  teaching  of  surgery  and  of 
orthopedic  surgery  ;  he  became  successively 
Instructor,  assistant  professor,  professor 
arid  finally  dean  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
(School.  In  conjunction  with  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Lovett  there  was  published.  i:i 
i  test  book  of  Orthopedic  Surgery, 
which  went  through  many  editions  and  Is 
still  a  popular  text  book.  He  was  a  fre- 
jquent  contributor  of  original  articles  and 
reports  to  the  various  medical  Journals  cf 
I  this  country  and  Europe,  and  they  wore 
often  reviewed  by  the  foreign  medteal 
'press.     Hn    presented    original    articles    at 

feveral  of  the  meetings  of  the  International 
ledical  and  surgical   congresses. 
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It    i*  not    in    his    professional    work    alone 
that  Dr.   Bradford  exeelh  d  ;   he  early  came 
jto  appreciate   the   Importance   of   educating 
[the  maimed  and  crippled  children,  who,  be- 
of    disability,    were    debarred    from 
schooling.     In  1888  Dr.   Bradford   spent  the 
(summer  In  foreign  travel.       While  in  Milan 
the    discovered    a    school    for    children    with 
from  which  he   evolved  a  plan   for 
the  Industrial  as   well   as   the   general   edu- 
cation of  crippled  children      His  ccntagious 
enthusiasm     'ounded     tooth     the     Industrial 
School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children 
In   Boston,   which   opened   Its   doors   Oct.   4, 
1883.  and  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  School 
at  Canton   twelve   years   later.      He   stoutly 
asserted    that    these    handicapped    children 
ought   to   have   a   special   education  Just  as 
much  as  the  deaf  and   the   blind. 

These  two  schools  attracted  the  attention 
of  other  educators  and  other  schools  arose 
and  still  more,  all  special  schools  for  crlp- 
till  they  are  now  to  be  found  all  over 
ountry,    and    If    it    had    not    been    for 
his    noble    Idealism    there    might    not    have 
any  of  th»«e  school"  at  all.   His  broad, 
sensible  views  on  education  led  also  to  an- 
other  sphere   of   activity.      He    was   elected 
liege   and 
any    Important    committees    and    had 
several  times 

<  ars   his  sight   gradu- 
•  ..led.      His  eyes  had  been   injured  by 
an   accident    in    IS'jI.      He    retained   all    his 
•  rful  enthusiasm  and  In  i 

was  an    actlvo    trui 
both  '  ''''Is  and  ;i  •  of  his 

alma    mater    at    the    time    <>f    hU    o 

His   was   a   rare    life,    complete    and   full 
id    works.      The    w-.rla"    Is    richer   be- 
i    *e    of  what   Edward    Klckllng    B 
has  done  for  hit  fellow  men.  A    T. 


T'Py  Warrior:  ons  w  ho  ros<- 
gallant   J 
*s    of    other*,    of   the 
''.or  and   suffer- 
'  hat  skilful,  heal- 
ing hi 

r.deed   Is   the    linn   or    I 
his  naJ 

Th»     lightning-quick     understandlru 
leaping    sjn 

ths    undaunted     faith  ;     who    "in     ll 
memor  hlnens 

failed  to  win  his  nol 

inward 
,dy  a  ft  • 
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THURSDAY,   MAY   13,   1926 


THE    LATH    DR.    BRADFORD 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

T  add  a  word  to  the  recent  tributes 
to  Dr.  Edward  H.  Bradford  to  say  that  his 
death  means  far  more  than  the  loss  of  a 
•well  known  physician?  His  was  a  dual 
personality.  He  was  for  years  at  the  height 
of  his  profession,  but  he  also  had  been  a 
patient  In  his  early  days.  He  had  had  the 
strength  and  courage  and  will  to  rise  above 
his  handicaps  and  achieve  fame  In  his  pro- 
fession and  many  high  honors.  He  was 
marvelous  In  his  executive  ability.  In  his 
promptness  and  in  his  knowledge  in  many 
lines. 

He  came  to  his  patients  as  an  example 
of  what  they,  like  him,  could  achieve  by 
courage  and  will  and  perseverance.  They 
realized  this  fact  and  they  felt  the  Incen- 
tive of  It.  He  treated  them  as  intelligent 
persons  who  could  be  told  enough  of  their 
own  condition  to  help  him  as  their  physi- 
cian. He  seemed  in  a  marvelous  way  to 
have  time  to  sit  down  by  them  and  talk 
with  them  on  lines  not  wholly  medical. 
When  limitations  beset  him  In  later  years 
by  111  health  and  lack  of  eyesight,  he  turned 
to  type  writing  and  Braile  and  then  wrote 
and  read  again.  He  always  rose  above  his 
limitations  A.    B.    Coolidob 

Boston,  May  10. 
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Blind   Girls  Are 
^tPTpeJ  by  Motor- 
Mental    Rhythmics 

L'VERT    Monday    evening    three    blind 
girls  are  helped  to  see  far  more  than 
many  dream  possible. 

They  gain  second  sight  In  a  large, 
high-eel Ilnged  room  at  No.  154  West 
Pi'ly-flfth  street.  The  little  class  is  an 
experiment  w.'.h  Miss  Ruth  Ingalls. 
teacher  of  motor-menial  rhythmics.  The 
ne  of  the  media  which  assist 
In  losing  their  self-consciousness, 
and  in  being  free  and  graceful,  is  a  va- 
riety of  classical  compositions  varying 
in  rhythmical  values. 

The  lights  are  turned  off  and  this  aids 

them   In   relaxing.     The  girls  He  on   the 

-.    clsd    In    short    silk    garments    ot 

orange,    green    and    rose.     Miss    Ingalh 

■peaks  softly  to  them:— 

his   Is    the    'Night   Song,'    by  Grieg 
I    want   you    to    stretch    any    way    you 

the 
music,  feel  spa 
The  slow,  soothing  music  begins. 

i. bent     figures     move     slot 

-  ning  limb  after  limb 

taught.      It    la    so'  '    »*• 

•  nls     as 

I  ma;; 

real  Us  •  that  they  .. 

sight,    and    IhjLl 

create     (I  •n4     rn> ' 

Ths  glr  w,,h 

ease  and  abar 
form 
movi 


not  fear  obstacles  or  objects. 

•When  they  came  first,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter,"  said  Miss  Ingalls, 
"th  y  were  so  inhibited,  so  closed  up  in- 
side, that  I  felt  an  instant  desire  to 
give  them  freedom.  I  know  these  les- 
sons are  helping  them  tremendously. 
It  Is  beneficial  to  every  one  to  learn 
to  be  graceful.  It  is  more  beneficial 
to  those  who  have  no  visual  knowledge 
of  grace." 

The  girls  skip  and  sway  and  play 
with  Imaginary  balloons.  They  dance 
with  their  arms  entwined  about  real 
hoops.  Their  restraint  is  lessened  visi- 
bly as  they  interpret  one  selection 
after  another.  They  6eem  like  normal 
girls  in  their  enthusiasm — only  the  les- 
sons mean  much  more  to  them  than 
they  ever  could  mean  to  those  who  have 
the  priceless  heritage  of  sight. 

»     gr 
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BLIND  ORPHANS 
under  American  care  in 
Greece  who  played  for 
several  thousand  Amer- 
ican tourists  this  spring 
— Photo  for  The  Sunday 
Express  by  Frank 
America 
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fBlind Man,' with  Youth        MEETING  TO  PUSH 


in  Drive  Through  States, 
Plans  to  Repeat 

A  blind  man.  riding  in  a  flivver 
plloteA^jfc.*  youth,  of  eighteen  years, 
has  covered  28,303  miles  of  roads  in 
twenty-two  states  since  last  November. 
His  health  is  better  than  when  he 
started,  his  finances  have  at  least  held 
their  own.  and  as  soon  as  he  visits  all  I 
forty-eight  states  he's  going  to  start  I 
all  over  again  and  repeat  the  journey. 
The  man.  "Happy  Jack"  Oldenburg 
of  Spokane,  left  this  city  this  morning 
with  "Newark"  added  to  the  long  list  of 
places  visited  that  ornaments  the  side 
of  his  car.  At  the  wheel  was  Conard 
Metcalf  "of  Georgia,  sah!"  who  is  as 
Southern  as   they  make   'cm. 

Oldenburg  is  nearlng  fifty  and  has 
been  blind  since  1919.  The  flu  hit  him 
then,  after  he  hp.d  returned  from  serv- 
ice overseas  with  the  Seventy-seventh 
Division,  and  paralyzed  his  optic  nerves. 
Doctors  at  a  Philadelphia  hospital  tried 
to  restore  his  sight,  but  the  paralysis 
had  destroyed  the  nerves,  they  found. 
The  ex-service  man  had  been  a  black- 
smith before  the  war  and  the  loss  of 
sight  was  a  heavy  blow.  There  were 
his  wife  and  three  children  to  be  taken 
care  of,  and  it  seemed  as  if  somebody 
would  have  to  take  care  of  him,  too. 

Jack  decided  to  take  care  of  himself 
at  least  and  formed  a  plan  of  traveling 
over  the  country  by  car. 

Sells  Pencils  to  Buy  Car. 
From  the  6ale  of  pencils  he  got  to- 
gmiher  enough  to  purchase  an  old  car, 
andwfW^^frlend  who  felt  the  need  of 
traveling  his  plan  started  rolling.  The 
two  set  out  one  morning  with  very 
little  money  and  a  big  amount  of  hope. 
The  friend  with  the  wonderlust 
stayed  with  him  until  April  and  a  little 
town  in  Georgia  was  his  finish.  There 
fate  threw  young  Metcalf  into  Olden- 
burg's  way. 

Metcalf.  who  has  a  pronounced  drawl, 
wanted  to  travel  most  urgently.  His 
father  had  left  for  Florida  and'  refused 
to  take  him  along.  He  "was  bawn  and 
growed-up  with  flivvers"  and  he  and 
the  Oldenburg  car  proved  the  best  of 
pals. 

So  the  blind  man  and  the  drawling 
youth  set  out  next  morning  bound  for 
"the  Lawd  knows  wheah!"  In  the  next 
few  weeks  the  youth  had  installed  a 
light  In  the  car,  he  had  taken  down 
and  cleaned  the  carbon  out  of  the 
flivver  and  he  had  cut  away  the  back 
seat  and  hinged  It  so  that  it  let  down 
to  make  a  bed. 

And  so  It  went  until  today,  and  so  it 
will  go  on  for  some  time  to  come. 
Oldenburg  sella  pencils  while  Metcalf 
rep..  ivver.     Yesterday  "Happy 

Jack'  went  to  the  ball  grounds  and 
his  partner  once  more  scraped  carbon. 
Th'  '    overnight   In   a   parking 

station   at    18   Lafayette   street 

erbody  treats  us  flue! 
Metcalf    says       "P'haps    now    and    then 
aome    onery    farmer    y  U    for 

pawklng  on  his  land  at  night,  but 
get.  <  .   Jes  treat  ua  asji 

as  could  be." 
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AIMS  FOR  BUD 


Association  Has  for  Objec- 
tive Home  and  Sight-Sav- 
ing Classes. 

The     establishment     of    a     home     for 
needy    blind    women    and    conservation 
of  vision  among  the  youth  of  the  state  , 
bv   establishing'  sight-saving  classes   in 
the    public    schools    will    be    the     two 
principal  objectives  of  the  eighth  bien- 
nial   convention    of    the    Indiana 
elation    of   Workers    for   the    Blind,    to 
be    held    in    Hollenbeck    hall    Wednes- 
day,   Thursday   and    Friday.     The   ad- } 
dress    of    the    president.    W.    T.    Shan- 
non,  will  be  load-  at   the   opening  ses-  I 
sion        Wednesday        afternoon         and  \ 
Wednesday    evening    the    members    of 
the    convention    will    Vv    guests    at    the 
commencement    exercises    of    the    state  : 
school  for  the  blind. 

list   of   Speakers. 

Speakers  on  the  program  will  be 
Miss  Florence  Venn,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Helm, 
W.  E.  Metcalf,  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away and  Dr.  Carl  B.  Sputh,  with 
election  iof  officers  on  Friday  after- 
noon. An  organ  recital  will  be  given 
at  the  Friday  morning  session  by 
Charles  F.  Hansen,  blind  organist  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  as- 
sisted by  singers  of  the  church.  The 
board  of  industrial  aid  will  hold 
open    house    Thursday    evening. 

The  Indiana  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  was  organized  in  191J, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining a  board  of  industrial  aid  for 
the  blind,  which  provides  employment 
for  hundreds  of  blind  persons  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to 
"learn  their  livings.  The  organization 
o  established  the  Philip  A.  Conne 
loan  fund,  making  it  possible  for  am- 
bitious blind  persons  to  cuter  business 
or  obtain  a  higher  education.  The  pres- 
ent officers,  in  addition  to  President 
Shannon,  are  Miss  Mtnnette  Baum, 
vice  president;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Shannon, 
secretary,  and  K.  N.  Williams,  tfeas- 
• i re  i . 

f   * 

j-  STAT? 

Suaday,  May  „y,  li)«jie 

AS  N.  GORMAN 
IS  MEMORALfZED 

Member*,  of  the  Thoma     M,  (Tor 

man     \ssocia!  ion    of    the    Ujiud    held 

a    memorial       service       all'roctor 

oioii   Center      FYIdaty      night, 

\;h  anniversary   of  die  doaiii 

hi    lion.   Thomas    X.  Gorman,   wntj 

strumental  In  having  enacted 

the      pen-ion      act      which         provide- 

The  Roberi 

i ■   " 

Bckley, 
,ud      Loulfl 
■ 

n      movi 

a  nd    extolled    i  he    \  Irl  uea    of      vii 


Gorman,  citing  his  work  as  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  to  the  blind  of 
Illinois.     Mr.      Bckley.     republican] 

candidate  for  the  stale  legislature, 
told  of  ihe  things  he  hopes  to  do 
for  the  benefit  of  the  South  Side. 
Mr.  Gauss  spoke  briefly  of  the 
work  for  the  blind. 

Dr.  Pierce,  who  lost  his  sight  sev- 
eral years  ago,  appealed  to  those 
similarly  afflicted  to  be  optimistic, 
to  he  happy  and  to  be  men  and 
women.  Blindness      should      not 

cause  them  to  mope  and  bemoan 
their  plight.  They  should  work, 
keep  busy  and  enjoy  those  many 
things  in  life  that  are  left  to  them. 
Dr.  Pierce,  whose  splendid  fight  to 
continue  to  he  a  useful  citizen  has 
won  the  admiration  of  all  who 
know  him.  knew  whereof  he  spoke 
and  was  well  received  by  those 
present. 

A  short  musical  program  was 
given.  Ruth  Stark  entertained 
with  a  piano  solo,  Sarah  Getz  re- 
cited and  delighted  her  hearers 
with  her  vocal  solo.  Lucille  Con* 
nely  also  played  a  group  of  piano 
•tnmlurr         — — — — — — — 

IBUNE 
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i  nough  ^lindx 
Vern  Youth 

Rides  Bicycle 

Ari<l   Lawrence   Pierce 

Can    'Skin    Cat'    260 

Times  in  Succession 


By  SADLYE  LITTLE 

ir    inn    were    blindfolded,    Elver     i 

bi(  ;  cle,      and      told      to     ride     (JOV  0     a 

narrow      pathway      and     through     a 
,..    four  feel   wide  do  j  on  think 

y-OU  could  do  i\  ?  That  is  only  one 
of  the  remarkable  accomplishments 
of  r2-year-old  Lawrence  Tierce  of 
Vern    station. 

Only  Lawrence  does  not  nee, I  a 
blindfold  for  lie  is  blind  and  Jins 
been  since  he  was  seven  months  old. 
Kor  just  seven  months  he  enjoyed 
seeing  Ihe  sunshine,  Ihe  flowery 
and  i  he  U'ees  a  nd  a  II  the  hea  utifhl 
things  we  see  »...h  dnj  and  some- 
times do   not   appreciate, 

Hut    s<>   much   of  the   Bunshl ltd 

the     boy     see     in     those     i.  -w     shor| 

months  that  it  seems  to  have  pel  - 
mealed  his  entire  beihg.  He  w>l- 
■  nmed  mn  u  it  h  a  real  boy  smile. 
I  lo  answered  t|iii  d  ions  with  hoy  ish 
enthusiasm  n'nd  I»p  hade  '■'  <  he -o\ 
good  b:  •■    "  It  h    a    hro  id    '  kid' 

Hi*    mothei      Mi        K     L.     PrewitC 

hat     h<-     h  10     hr>en    A     ii        Of       <in 

i,  ,,,     ,n  hi  ri    if   he  r-'  ■ 

!..•.  n heart ed   II    Is  becauW 
n    i    white    he    has    to   s! 
hen  he  wa  nts  to  plaj    with  the 

Rut      that      la     not      oft^n      for      '    '    - 

rence  '-  "one  of  .the  srangr."  a  no  not 
onl>'     thai      hp    is    a     favorite     w  itfl 

t  hern 

i«   a    Regular    Boy 
"Why    sure    I    play       just    like    other 
I    ,  ,i  ti    swim    B 

in',    of  i  hem,     I    wa«  ou1   b  '   Sa  nd 
springs    whIi    a    bu non    ot   s" \ 
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m»nn»r.       An<1     if    he     had 

e.         Hp     5»»m»(1 

h  a    rl  i  A     p 
»    a'    all. 

■ 

moot  h 

H»  H»d     the 

Ha    opened    «    hoo. 

ind     r»»d     a 

•iK  Arthu 

Is     n-     any     rhiht 

n  »•».     The   Braille  letters  are 

u«e<1     whieh    accounts    f<M-    th»     huge 

he  i«   known   as   th  • 

to      his 

.   .•,.1-     out      from      the 

m»m«    '.t.<1    hi»    cheerful 

It  h  "Rrjralai      Boj 

II   lineup. 

■ 

v 

>,|p    tn 
;   d»n  '    lei 


■ 
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.      moved 
»|    after 

..,,    sex- 

before.      Whei 

i    would 

.  ;"'.' 

ollow    me  l  'I    ,,e 

ill    not 
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TO  YI5IT  1 


Will  Appear  at  Main  Street 
Baptist  Church  at  Ser- 
vices  Next  Sunday. 

Thomas  E,  Rush,  who  comes  with 

illoway   evangelistic   party    to 

the  Main  Street  Baptist  church  next 

Sunday,    although    totally    blind,    la 

to  be  ■   gospel   singer  and  di- 

of    much      ability      and      of 

ance  to     the     evani 

throughout   the  scries  of  meel 

a   gifted    pianist      and      tenor 
soloist    and    directs      the 
tional  singing  while  presiding  at  the 
piano. 

erninc    tl  st,    T.    P. 

Calloway   of    Mi 
Mahon    the    pastor    of    I 
ays:    "H»  th«    city   with 

the  hi|  oromendatlons  as  he 

sfully  cor 
ing  throughout 
entlon  fur 
ed     and     1 
1 1  suits    ha 

ever  the   Calloway-Bush    party   has 
bet  n    ■  and   our      church      is 

lookln  s  spiritual  awak- 

-    of  its  membership  and  man] 
additions  by  profession  and  |< 
In  i  n  for  t  li o  n 

eld    at    the 
morning  from   6 
7.   The     m« etlnga     will 

i  ii  continue 
i  me  20  «  Ith  si 
nigl  I 


Th,  QOLDEN  AQE 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Wednesday.  June  IK.  1926 


Energy  and  Courage  of  the  Blind 

NONE  can  but  admire  the  energy  and  cour- 
age of  the  blind,  which  enables  4.")0  blind 
peraonfl  in  New  York  City  to  earn  t lit* i r  own 
livelihood.  They  are  scattered  in  fifty  occupa- 
tions. Two  hundred  are  in  business  Tor  them- 
selves, eighteen  are  salesmen.  Seven  are  en- 
d  in  the  practice  o|  law.    Eighteen  blind 

music  teachaCS  and  twenty-live  blind  musicians 

are  in  the  list. 


i 
■ 
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BALTIMORE     EVENING     SUN 


Blind  And  Without  Hands, 
Yet  He  Finishes  Law  Course 

Told  That  Ambition  Was  Ridiculous  In  His  Plight,  Carl 

Bronner,  War  Vet  Carried  On,  Even  Vanquishing 

Sleeping  Sickness  In  Fight  For  Education. 


Among  the  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  Law  School  this  year 
is  Carl  Bronner.  a  World  War  veteran. 
Seven  years  ago  the  explosion  of  a  hand 
grenade  robbed  him  of  hi?  sight,  his 
hands  and  much  of  his  hearing. 

Despite  those  handicaps  he  began, 
and  what  is  more  significant,  completed 
the    university's    three-year   law   course. 

Called  Ridiculous. 
"Why  that's  ridiculous!"  exclaimed 
an  official  of  the  Veteran-'  Bureau  four 
years  ng<>.  when  Bronner  announced  his 
intention  to  study  law.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  money,  the  official 
said. 

However.  President  Harding  became 
interested  in  Bronner's  case  and  the  vet- 
eran matriculated.  Whether  the  Vet- 
erans' Bureau  official  was  right  or  wrong 
will  he  seen  best  Saturday  night,  when 
Bronner  takes  his  place  with  the  other 
luates  on  the  stage  of  the  Lyric  The- 
ater and  slops  forward  to  receive  his  de- 
gree. 

Mother    To    Be    Here. 
Tn    the   audience    will    be    his    mother. 
.Mr-.  Charles  H.  Hronner.  who  came  from 
Detroit  to  sec  her  son  graduate. 

"I  always  had  an  ambition  in  study 
lew."  said  Hronner  today,  "but  before 
I  was  18  1  never  had  an  opportunity. 
When  1  was  1S  the  war  broke  out  ami 
I  .joined   the   navy'." 

Throughout  the  war  Bronner  served 
a-  a  seaman  and  suffered  nothing  more 
than  a  slight  injury  to  his  hand,  in- 
flicted by  a  piece  of  flying  steel  during 
an  engagement  in  the  Mediterranean 
with  a  German  submarine. 

Was  In  Shore  Party. 
It    was    after    the    war    that    tii' 
dent      which      robbed      Rronner      of     his 
<i  hefell   h  v  ,    rec- 

ion     partj     thai     we^nl     ashore    from 
llir  destroyer    J,     Fred 

Talbot,    named    after    a    former    M 
laud   Congressman,  in    Italy. 

d     ,i     field,     where. 
•  .  !  he   Italian      i 

the  Austrian  ad>  at  •  e.     Bronner  stooped 
and  picked   up  tin  object. 

ooked   lik-    a  ca  inctnl 

noli  'I.  ".-iikI  I   itarted  to 

er   tO  another   fellovs  ." 

■i   flu  I.  thai  blinded  Bron 

ne:  iai     i  ha  I     letl     him 

The       can     of    metal 

polish"  had  proved  to  be  an  unexploded 

■  -    i,   ■ 


Hands  Taken  Off. 

Bronner's  companion  was  dead.  For 
more  than  a  year  Bronner  lay  in  "sick 
bay"  aboard  ship,  and  at  the  navy  hos- 
pitals at  Charleston.  S.  C.  and  Wash- 
ington. His  hands  had  to  be  ampu- 
tated. 

Finally   bis  injuries  were  healed. 

Bronner's  borne  is  in  Detroit,  and  he 
is  27  years  old. 

"But  they  sent  me  to  Baltimore.*'  he 
said,  "to  the  Evergreen  School  for  the 
Blind,  to  be  physically  rehabilitated.'- 

Learned    How   To   Type. 

There  they  taught  him  to  shave  him- 
self, dress  himself,  feed  himself,  even  to 
operate  with  his  wrists  a  specially  con- 
structed typewriter  and  to  dance. 

Before  entering  the  navy  his  educa- 
tion had  ended  at  the  seventh  grade  in 
grammar  school. 

At  Evergreen,  however,  he  resumed 
his  studies,  covering  high  school  work 
and  preparing  for  the  law  school.  At 
the  Johns  Hopkins  he  learned  political 
science  and  industrial   history. 

Entered   In   1920. 

In  October.  1020.  he  entered  the  Uvw 
school,  studying  at  nights.  He  couldn't 
read,  but  Henrietta  D.  Stonestreet.  a 
fellow-student,  and  now  an  attorney, 
volunteered  to  coach  him. 

Nightly  she  read  him  (he  legal  les- 
sons he  would  have  read  himself.  Last 
year  be  was  looking  forward  to  gradua- 
tion, but  at  Christmas  fate,  which 
seemed  to  have  a  special  vengeance 
against  him.  dealt  him  another  blow. 
Vocal   Cords   Paralayzed. 

He  waa  stricken  with  sleeping  sick- 
ness and  lay  for  six  months  in  Mercj 
Hospital  with  his  vocal  cords  totally 
paralyzed.  He  was  unable  even  to 
whisper. 

But   he  recovered  and   went   back   to 

lav     school. 

"1  don't  think  there  is  anything  re*- 
markable  about  it  all."  Bronner  said. 
•'The  law.  you  know,  goes  lo  the  same 
brain,  whether  it  goes  through  the  eye 
or  the  ear." 

To  Take  Bar  Tests. 

The   veteran   plans,  to  take   ibe    M  ,m  < 
land   bar  examination    t li i v   summer  .and 
then  return  to  Detroit  to  practice. 

"What  kind  of  law  will  you  specialize 
-  safeed. 

kind    I  ran   get   at    fit-!  "    ha   re 
plied    with    a    little    humorous    it 
his    U]  ^ 


Blind,  Handless  Soldier 

Hears  Himself  Lauded 

By  Woman  Member 
in  House  at  Washington 


WASHINGTON,  June  3.-For  a  few- 
minutes  today  the  House  paused  in  its 
labors  while  Mrs.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers, 
Republican  Representative  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, delivered  a  brief  but  stir- 
ring speech  in  eulogy  of  the  war 
services  of  Charles  Bronner.  who  lost 
the  sight  of  both  eyes  and  both  his 
hands  while  serving  with  the  Ameri- 
can army  in  France. 

Bronner  and  his  mother  occupied 
seats  in  the  private  gallery  while  Mrs. 
Rogers  spoke,  and  when  members 
and  spectators  stood  in  their  places 
and  cheered  as  Mrs.  Rogers  concluded 
the  Bronners  arose  and  bowed  their 
acknowledgments. 

"Charles  Bronner  cannot  see  us  be- 
cause he  lost  both  eyes,"  said  Mrs. 
Rogers.  "He  not  only  gave  his  eyes 
for  us,  but  he  gave  both  hands.  As  if 
that  were  not  enough  for  him  to  suf- 
fer, last  year  he  had  sleeping  sickness 
for  three  months.  In  spite  of  all  that, 
he  graduates  in  June  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  as  a  lawyer. 

"When  discharged  from  our  service 
he  had  the  education  of  an  eighth 
grade  school,  so  we  can  realize  what 
this  boy  has  accomplished.  I  do  not 
believe  any  human  being  in  the  world 
has  accomplished  more  for  us  than  has 
this  boy. 

"The  other  day  I  told  him  I  thought 
he  had  had  a  hard  time.  He  said,  'No.' 
that  the  Government  had  done  much 
for  him,  that  it  had  helped  him  to 
read  and  taught  him  to  write.  He  uses 
a  typewriter,  and  %f  have  never  found 
a  mistake  in  one  of  his  letters. 

"I  think  there  is  nothing  that  we  can 
do  or  say  to  show  our  deep  gratitude 
to  this  boy,  and  there  is  no  mark  of 
respect  or  of  love  too  great  to  show 
him." 

Bronner  was  formerly  a  constituent 
iker  Longworth,  having  resided 
in  Cincinnati  until  he  entered  the 
army,  and  it  was  by  invitation  of  tin- 
Speaker  that  he  and  his  mother  visited 
the  private  gallery  of  the  Hou 
day. 

ANNA,  ILL.,  TA1 
Friday,  June  4,  A, 


TvlTss  Elizabeth  Opreurchak  cf  Vir- 

den,   Illinois,    is   totaUyO)liml. .Not- 

with  standing  this  she  is  a  stenog- 
rapher at  the  Wat<rt own  state  Hos- 
pital and  is  making  good  in  the  posi- 
tion to  which  she  was  appointed 
there  nearly  a  jtaar  ago,  She  was  ed- 
ucated at  Jacksonville,  tako.s  dicta- 
tion by  the  aid  Of  a  small  machine 
which    be ■t'aratea   the   characters   on 

B   sheet    "f    paper      frOUl      which      sho 

i  races  it   wii  h   her  Sngei  ;  and   types 

it.        She    IB    very      popular    With     I  lie    ei   i- 

Of  the  iivtitntio-i. 
She  is  an  Austrian  by  birth.  Lots 
Of    people   with    fine  sight,    two   hands 

and  plentj  <>(  feet  could  learn  a 
son   from    i hi       blind     stenograpl  >-r 
She  males  ,,     C1(H|   living.      Mai.y  who 
are  phyaicallj    better  equipped  don't. 
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JUNE  5,  1»26 

BLIND  HAVE  OUTING 

AT  MACPHIE  FARM 


I!    wh)    tie    workshi 
the  yesterday    was 

the    blind    of    this    city    were 
the    farm    of 
and    Mrs     Elmore    I.    MacPhie   In 
-■sboro.       They     were     the    guests 
of   a    committee     of      the      Middlesex 
:  en's    Club,    assisted    by    a    com- 
mittee  from   the   Lion*   Club,  who  at- 
ed     to    the     transportation.       The 
nittee  of  the  Middlesex   Women's 
■    furnished      entertainment      and 
refr^-  The     old-time     music 

was  played  on  one  of  the  latest 
model  orthophonic  victrolas  kindly 
donated    by    the    Bon    Marche 

Robert   I.    Bramhall   of   the  Division 
rtlind.     Boston,     and     Miss     Ethel 
Parker   of    Methuen.    a    rield    instruc- 
tor,   were   among    those    present   dur- 
ing the  day.     It  was  an  occasion  that 
much  appreciated  by   the  guests 
of    the    affair    and    it    also    gladdened 
earts  of   the   sponsors,    while  all 
deeply    indebted    to     Mrs.    Mac- 
Phie   in    contributing    th>e    use   of   her 
TynKpi.tiro    grounds,    which    made   an 
ideal    place   for  the  outing. 

The    blind    guests    arrived    at     the 
farm    shortly    after    noon    and    were 
.  er  the  grounds  by  the  com- 
mittee and   their  friends    who  graph- 
ascribed    thf    beautiful    scen- 
Refreshnu ;nts   were  then   served 
wed     by    another     entertainment 
•  nslsted     of     songs     by     Mrs. 
piano      solos      by      Joseph 
Marshall,    the    renowned    blind    pian- 
ist   of    Whipple    street,    and    Francis 
lerardi.    a    field    worker    in    the    em- 
of    the     Division     of    the    Blind. 
Hose    Perreault    contributed    a 
ions,     which    she    sang 
and   were   much  appreclat- 
party    broke   up   In    the  eve- 
ning   and    all    agreed    that    they    had 
an    •  outing.      The    transpor- 

is  attended   to   by   the   Liona 

•  and    those      who     were      present 
r«Jolce   in   the    fact    that    the    blind    of 

have   friends    who   are   tak- 
•     In    them. 

charge    of    the 

nsporta- 

-  iwln 

•  imson.   Mr*     Albert   I,udwlg.   Mrs 

Is,    Mpn     Harold    Fletch- 
nels;    tables   com- 
mittee    Mtm  \IIhs 


TO  PRESENT  MEDAL 
AT  BUND  SCHOOL 

1       eation    '  lommission    h ill 
Hake   \u.ir.l  for  Pi 
in  Harmonica  Plaj  ing 


of    the    harm>  . 
1-    v  ;is  annou 
of    th"    Muni 
miss 

of    the    blind  bo 

the  inner 

•  tiint,' 

■ill.      \Jembei 
tli" 
Belve 

un    lnc«  ;  ■<■    blind    pupil 

continue    t)i^   work 
mer    vacation,    annou m 
of  th< 

A  meeting  of  it  ion  com- 

mission 

noon,    when    a    number    o 
wer- 

nnounced   thai    the   work 
of  filling  the    Flchtner    Field   swim- 
ming   pool    would    start     today 
the    pool   should    be    filled    In    a 
days. 

The  Commission  decided  to  hold  a 
meeting   next    Tu<  moon    ;it 

3:30    o'clock,     when     plans    for 
op'-ning    of    the    playground 
cation    of    The     Point     Stadium     and 
oth<-r     subjects     will 
Ilepo  ■     dium 

votild     1 

Day,   and   it   is  proposed    to  caj^LI    iMIf 
a   program    suitable    tii^jJjiB^Jccasioii. 


O  ViU 


!  \Zk 


BLIND,  ONE-ARMED, 
WINS  DEATH  FIGHT 

Kirk  wood,     Kan,     Young 
Man  Kills  Stepfather 

Uses  Window  Weight  as  Weapon, 
Foe  Wields  Razor 


Special   Dispatch   to  tht   Qlohe 

fitter; 

on.   21,   blirv  -armed,   fought 


| 


a    battle    for    his    life    with    his    step- 

r,  John  W  ■ 
home  in  v  Klrkwood,  four 

miles  southwest  of  here.  ..•  this 

morning  and   1 

told    the    ofn<  rep- 

father  attacked  him  and  that  he  fought 
•i    the    only    weapon    he    could 
find,   a    window   weight. 

19,  with 
and  t\\  o  g  At- 

kinson took    the   razor  away  from  him. 

md    in    the   room    wh 
th>- 
The    blind    youth    was    Kiaduated    this 

club   angrered    !' 

on    the   street 
and  beg  rather  than 
told  a    reporter  iod.!  ngry 

becan 
at  tho  club." 
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ind  Student  Completes  Law  School  CoiSf  se 

Uff&mt&tCUFFE  SELLS  CONSTITUTIONS  TO  EARN  WAY  THROUGH  SCHOOL      :: 

Throjugh  Selling  Papers  on  Atlanta  Streets 

< 


Although  he  was  born  blind,  Hugh  C.  Ratcliffe,  snown  above  at  right,  of  Atlanta,  has 
overcome  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  and  will  be  graduated  with  honors  Wednesday  at 
the  Atlanta  Law  school.  He  made  his  way  while  taking  the  course  at  the  school  by  selling  The 
Constitution.  Ratcliffe  won  several  prizes  at  the  Atlanta  Law  school  and  made  a  high  record 
for  scholarship.  In  the  picture  he  is  seen  discussing  a  legal  question  with  Hamilton  Douglas, 
head  of  the  institution,  at  the  left. 


BY  PAUL  STEVENSON. 

Always  admirers    of  those    of  tins 
land   who  achieve  success   after  over- 
■;    obstacles;    of    those    who    win 
nut  jn  Life's  battles  despite  handicaps, 
Atlanta    citizens     frequently    ari 
claiming  the  deeds  of  men  and  women 
in  differents  parts  of  the  country  who 
mingly  hopeless  si  rug- 
Heretofore  winners  of  this  accolade 
lived   in   di  but    now 

Atlanta    has    produced    a    young    man 
who   is   entitled    to    all 'the   praise    in 
of   this   city    to   bestow,    he- 
lie    amazing    refold    lie    has 

liffe,    blind    sin 

birth   -  >  ill  be  graduated 

from  the  Atlanta  Law  school  VVednes- 

after   winning  some  of   the   bigh- 

al    that    institution,    after 

ndies  equal 

in   the 

I,  mid   w  inning  this  success  after 

I    i   .     I 

I  nparalleled   Record. 

parallel  in  a 

in     the    opinion    of 

■    institu- 

one  of  the 

i  be    Atlanta 

npleted 

I  'I    will    ciuer    ihe 
^^_  ng.    lie 


I  prepared  himself  in  his  text-book 
|  studies,  and  in  his  ease  reports 
through  the  aid  of  a  fellow  student, 
who  read  the  lessons  to  him.  Through 
his  marvelous  memory  Ratcliffe  re- 
tained the  subject  mutter  of  the  les- 
sons in  his  mind  and  also  memorized 
the  leading  points  of  the  lectures. 
When  he  took  his  final  examinations 
the  questions  were  read  to  him  and  he 
wrote  his  answers  on  a  typewriter. 
using  (he  touch  system.  His  examina- 
tion papers  and  his  daily  classroom 
record  compared  favorably  with  the 
ablest   students- in  the  school. 

As  a    public   speaker,   Ratcliffe  won 
several    honors.      lie    was    selected    its 
one  of  the  three  men   to  represen 
Woodrow    Wilson    Literary   sociel 
its  annual  joint   debate  with  the  Cil 
Patrick  society  at   the  school,  and  his 

learn  won  the  debate.  In  the  annual 
oratorical  contest  Ualcliffe  won  sec- 
ond prize,  the  winner  receiving  *the 
gold   medal    oil". •red   every    year  as   first 

Acted    As    Monitor. 

When   he  first   entered   the    \ 
Law  school    Ratcliffe  was  selling  The 
(  'ons.l  it  ich     nioi  ning    and 

the  first   editions  of   the  aflcmonu    pa 
i    U>    noon    each    dm  .    taking    his 

law  course  after  he  finished  this  work. 
is   then   arranged    for    It.-n 
i 
would  pa  v  1 1  i  iii  •  no  ugh   to  per 

mil.    him    to    gi\  <•    up    i  hi     B  orl 
ernoon    pa| 

"r    '""  '•  " '  ff"  "   "*'  "! 


SO  members  of  the  class  to  see  if  he 
could  learn  them  so  that  he  could 
serve  as  monitor.  The  blind  young 
man  memorized  the  list  of  names  ir 
a  short  while.  He  has  called  the  lis 
every  day,  and  through  a  -system  o 
"blind"  short  hand  h;ts  kept  a  perfect 
attendance  record  for  the  school,  pre 
senting  Mr.  Douglas  with  a  neatly 
typewritten  report  at  the  end  oi 
every  week".  He  has  continued  to  so] 
The  Constitution  at  his  post,  on  Peach 

tree    si  reel. 

Being  the  son  of  a  Methodist  preach 
er.  Ratcliffe  has  lived  in  many  parti 
of   Georgia.     He   was   horn    a(    Davis 

horo,  in  Washington  county.  It  h 
said  that  he  cm  distinguish  the  oul 
line  of  objects,  bul  cannot   read  print 

lie    got     his     early      education    in     lh< 
school     for     the     blind     at     Macon     am 
biter   moved    to   Atlanta,    where    he    be 
gaii   selling  The   <  Jonsl  ll  ul  ion. 
Confident  of  Success, 

"I  am  going  to  practice  law  in   Ad 

Ian  la,  .and    -  I    hope  to  bi 

K;il 
aid, 

"I   don't  looli    for  J i  n >    serious   1  roubll 

in  t  rj  lag  '  a  system  of  •  hort 

hand  will  help  me  to  keep  absolute! 

in   touch   with   a   cave  from  atari    to   I  in 

i nd  am  .-.me   l   will  b 
with  other  lawyers  who  will   give  m 
any  assistance  I  need  w  lit 

look  u|i  some  in v,  on  short  no 

■  I   an    dot  ply  gnitefi  h    coop 

;i    I    ha\  e    i  - 

I,    and    feel    thnl    1    v 
■uj^^-t^n^ji^^o'j  as  h   la  wyer." 


/Of 


JUNE   10,   1926 

Blind  Girl  Shines  As  Pupil 

W  dy  Perfect  Mark 

. 

*  17   stud                   og  a 

course   in    h<  of, 
th« 

th-  Ind  girl 

tur  n   paper 

H'  n   work  i -ss 

ren  which 

tth( 

almost    without    a    mechanical      f  rror, 
a(ter   taking    down    the    q  in 

of  17 
high   school  girls  and    Gir; 

n    to 
pupil-  blind 

In    :  nUntry  with 

nvi  hp  teaching  m   thcds 

bei  di- 

.  NE   10,   1926 

R/fo/7  Man  ftuildinP 

New  Home  Uses 

Fingers  for  Eyes, 

No  Plans 

Wayne   Man,    Untrained   as 
Carpenter,    Nimbly    Walks 
\Beams  of  House  N earing  Completion, 
Which  He  Made  Alone,  but 
Has  Sever  Seen 

^TAYNE.  July  16  —Mr.  Burdett!  Oh. 
Mr.  Burdett!  There's  a  newspaper  man 
down  here  that  wants  to  take  your 
picture 

1  What's  that?  I  can't  hear  you 
with  those  trucks  passing.  Just  a  min- 
ute.   I'll  be  right  down." 

The  man  in  overalls  working  among 
beams  of  the  top  floor  of  a  half-built 
frame  house  carefully  put  aside  saw 
and  T-square  and  picked  his  way  among 
planks  to  the  ladder.  He  moved  pru- 
ylng  each  board  before  he  put 
his  weight  on  It,  for  he  is  blind. 

Francis  A.  Burdett  has  spent  the  last 
year  building  his  house  in  Pompton 
road.  Wayne.  He  designed  the  house, 
a  Dutch  colonial,  the  plans  for  ■■> 

carries  in  his  hi  knows  all 

specifications,  and  has  placed  i 
beam    and    driven    every    nail    himself. 
no  slipshod   hi'.'  or  miss  Job.   this 
Pltc-  n.    for    Mr     Burdett 

l»  •  l  u   worker    and   keeps   his 

guide    rules    and    bevel    squares 
•t*n«  works  slowly,  to  be 

sure,  for  he  has  only  his  sense  of  ft 
'  his  work  is  pr< 


\   l  irmer   Jewelry  Maker. 

The  skill  of  this  carpenter  would  in- 
dicate that  before  losing  his  sight  he 
had  been  a  first-class  builder.  On  the 
contrary,  he  never  had  any  professional 
training  in  carpentry  and  practised  it 
only  cursorily  In  odd  Jobs  as  a  pastime. 
Before  the  accident  twelve  years  ago 
which  robbed  him  of  hi6  sight.  Mr. 
Burdett  was  a  goldsmith  and  watch- 
maker. He  owned  a  Jewelry  store  in 
Providence.  R.  I.,  in  the  work  shop  of 
which  he  made  watches  and  fashioned 
delicate  rings  and  ornaments  from  his 
own  designs. 

His  hands  are  those  of  an  artist- 
craftsman,  long-fingered,  slim  and 
strong,  though  stained  and  scarred 
from  handling  lumber.  They  Indicate 
the  temperamental  suitability  of  their 
owner  for  his  former  occupation  rather 
than  the  present  one  for  which  he 
shows  such  surprising  aptitude. 

Mr.  Burdett  is  building  the  house 
upon  a  concrete  foundation  originally 
laid  for  a  bungalow  of  smaller  meas- 
urements. The  transaction  for  the  bun- 
galow, which  was  to  have  been  moved 
from  its  site  several  miles  away  was 
not  completed,  so  Mr.  Burdett  decided 
to  build  upon  the  groundwork  which 
had  been  laid. 

The  house  is  about  twenty-eight  feet 
wide  and  somewhat  longer.  On  the 
first  floor  the  builder  has  Inclosed  the 
framework  and  has  Eet  in  the  window 
frames  and  sash.  A  doorway  has  been 
cut  from  the  kitchen,  where  the  sashes 
are  also  in  place,  to  the  living  room 
extending  across  the  front  of  the  house 
and  the  door,  with  glasswork.  has  been 
placed. 

Mr.  Burdett's  p'ans  call  for  another 
door  from  the  dining  room  into  the 
living  room  where  the  frames  for  two 
triple  windows,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  front  door,  are  ready  to  receive  the 
sashes.  He  has  drilled  already  for  a 
water  supply  to  be  pumped  to  the 
kitchen. 

It  Is  Ever  Thus! 

"That  white  pine  and  cypress,  a 
choice  load,  is  for  the  cabinets  In  the 
kitchen  If  my  wife  ever  decides  where 
she  wants  them,"  the  builder  said.  He 
would  not  estimate  the  time  it  would 
take  him  to  finish  his  Job.  He  and 
Mrs.  Burdett  plan  to  occupy  the  house 
as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  They  are  the 
parents  of  four  grown  children,  but 
none  of  his  sons  have  helped  Mr.  Bur- 
dett In  building  his  house.  They  are 
married,  he  explains,  and  busy  with 
their  own  places  and  families.  Further- 
more, he  seems  not  to  need  assistance. 
He  hauls  the  lumber  up  to  where  it  Is 
needed,  planes  and  measures  his  boards 
u  required,  end  always  knows  where 
the  tools  are. 

His  time  is  not  given  grudgingly 
/tsltors    by    this    patlSnt    worker, 
loes    not    have    many    Interruptions    at 
-..    but    those    he    has    he    welcomes 
the    friendliness/  ai. 
Dne  who  Is  Interested  In  peoj 


mellowed  by  llfi 
of  a  misfortune  that 
man  of  less  chsrscte  . 
the  birds  while  drl 
ste  blowi 
qutntly  Into  some  o  dtlme  tune  « 
sawing  a  board 

His    blindness    has    taught    him,    M: 

Ing 
band 

•nd 
with  ■  --*•* 


even   In   t):. 
could  embitter  a 
■'•hlstles  to 
ing    s    null    with 
snd    breaks    fre- 


GENEV^    CN.  Y.)    TIMES 
JUNE   11,    1926 

/  ^BLINDNESS  COSTLY 
l^fnOm  address  before  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  Dr.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo 
.'•aid  that  half  of  all  blindness 
is  preventable.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  co9t  of  educating  a  blind 
child  is  at  least  10  times  that  of 
educating  a  normal  sighted  child. 
In  New  York  State  alone,  close 
to  $1,000,000  is  paid  annually  as 
compensation  for  eye  injuries.  I: 
is  worth  while  to  save  the  eyes, 
from  a  financial  viewpoint,  but 
money  is  nothing  compared  with 
sight.  All  the  money  in  the  world 
can  not  compensate  a  person  for 
loss    of    vision. 

HUSTON     TRW  ELfrtt^ 
JUNE     12,     \W 


Meet  John   I).  W.   Rodfish  of  Capo 

He  is  is.  6  loot  tall;  a  lawyer, 
farmer,  real  estate  developer — and 
without  sight. 

Bl i ntl.   ho   has   announced   his 
didacy    for   the    Republican 

al    nomination    in    tin     1 6th 
tricl    and    if   nomi: 
It    primaries  he  will   prove  the   n 
unique  figure  which  the  dial 
ever  put   forward   for  national  politi- 
cal honors. 

CONQUEROR     OF     HANDICAPS 
P"or    until 
Sin.  • 
lawyer   and   an 

of    thr 'hlld 

;t     *tsf<-     blind     i  mi\i 
now 

w  hli 

HIS    PHILOSOPHY 
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jQl> 


Blind  Lawyer  from 
Congress  with 

i—"f 


is  Out  for 
'Gn  the  Level' 


John    D.    W.    Bodfish    Is 

Unique  and  Forceful 

Figure 

Maxims  by  Gape's 

Blind  Politician 


Sight  is  the  cheapest  thing  in 
the    world    to    hire. 

I  carry  my  stuff  in  my  head. 
That's  the  difference  between  a 
lawyer  who  can  see  and  myself. 
He    carr'es    his    on    paper. 

None  of  us  can  use  all  five  senses 

1CC   per   cent.      If   one    is   cut  off  you 

e    what's    left    a    liUle    better. 

Sight    isn't    all    important. 

Fundamental     political     questions 

do    not    c'-ianqe    except    as    they    are 

made  to  do  so  by  |    them. 

You      can't      prohibit      liquor      any 
more      than      you      can      dancing      or 
smoking   or   golf.   We   wouldn 
for    anythu 

ble     for 
vithout 
■ 

er    on     Cape     Cod 
rum    running,    but    booJIeg- 
gern'  bribe*  .ire  no  high  that  people 
can't     r»s.*t     th'm 

I    fijht     'Ir.tn,     if    the    other    ftllOW 

thrown   mud    he    ll   dirtying   himtelf. 

We   p»opl*    down   on   the   Cap'   are 

the     summer     people. 

'hem    Just    as    we    culti- 

nd   clams. 

•  'if     on 


John  i).  W.  Bodfish,  a  Cape  Cod  blind  lawyer-farmer-realty  operator, 
is  now  oul  for  Congress  with  slogans  that  arc  making  the  Cape,  winter 
and  summer  folks  too,  sit  up  and  take  notice.  His  motto  is  "on  the 
level."  He'  doesn't  mind  beine;  blind  now  and  he  carries  on  in  a  far  wider 
field  than  the  average  man  with  two  good  and  seeing-  eyes.  Left  to 
right-  Mr.  B.odfish;  the  family,  including  Mrs.  Bodfish,  Abbie,  trving, 
rl  and  the  lawyer.     Below — his  Hyannis  residence. 

npanlon      wl ould      patter     about 

buildings  and  places  seen  through  a  calf 
Window  and  who  ended  the  trln  by  pro- 
to  bllndni  e  a  fake  who 

had   designs  on   the  other's  posse 
STORY   OF   THE    COW    TRADE 
As    ••farmer"    member    of    the 


i  [en  ,  whi  '    ime,  which  is  »^ 
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•■  ith  a    Braille  typewriting  machlm 
lilm,  dictates,  I 

I    sheaves    of    Bl 
fllea  niid    a  plethora  of  office  equipment, 
Ihe   average   pi 
01    the    1  olume   of   routine    work    ac 
d    iii   a   given   time, 
Sit  dow  ii  w  Ith  him  without  know  l<  dgi 
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fathom    thi 
<  (tice   he  ' ' ;,i" 
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:    on   tic    • 
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,„,ini<d    out    buildings    of    In 
M        Bodl 
through    • 
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BLIND  GI  "SEES" 


Deaf,  Mute  and  Sightless  Since 

Childhood,  Her  Hands 

Serve  as  Eyes 


HOPES    TO    EXHIBIT    WORK 


Kathryne  FViek  hopes  to  exhibit 
some  of  her  needlework  at  the  Sesqul- 
Centenfiial   Exposition. 

She  visited  the  grounds  last  week 
and  enjoyed  herself  immensely.  There 
were  the  two  Orientals  and  the  two 
disputing  women  and  the  gallant  young 
man  and  many  other  things. 

Actually,  Kafihryne  saw  none  of 
these,  for  she  is  blind.  Neither  can 
she  hear  nor  speak,  but  by  telegraphic 
communication  of  the  hands  with  Miss 
Julia  A.  Foley,  she  was  made  aware  of 
external  things.  Nor  were  their  values 
lessened. 

Miss  Foley  is  her  first  teacher  and 
lives  at  7722  Ardleigh  avenue,  Chest- 
nut Hill.  Kathryne,  25  and  bobbed- 
haired,  came  to  this  city  from  flarris- 
burg  because  she  wanted  to  visit  the 
,ul. 

wrote   to   her   father   about    the 
things    there;    wrote    on    a    typewriter 
with    the    amazing    deftness    th  it    diar- 
izes all  hei 

but   it   was   ell 

ing  when    '  -   tapped  her  pupil's 

hand.     Kathryne  laughed  heartily  when 

•it    \vn<   going    on. 

t    the  gate 
talk  nan.     Tip 

•    in,   bat   hi 

'  '   '  ;:liily 


i 

tiia 


her     man     had     a 
•     gown.      He    had    strips   of    white 
a   cloth   wound   round  his  legs  and 
g  pink  scarf  wound  round  his  ' 
with    one   end    floating   down    his    b 

id  hardly  believe  it.  I  am  won- 
dering what  the  police  of  Harrisburg 
would  do  if  they  saw  him  in  the  street 
in  hroad  daylight  in  that  queer  get- 
up." 

had    rained  earlier,    and    the    path 
■  lotted   with   big  puddles. 
■  \Vr    laughed    heartily,"    she    wrote, 
■  mfituie    of    many    young 
ladies    whose    silk     hosiery     v. 
splashed    with    mud    by    their    mei 

-  who  tramped  along  looking  at  the 
beautiful  buildings  and  the  scenery  un- 
mindful of  the  damage  they  were  doing 
to  the  dai  \^ar  at  their  si ii 

and   other  incidents  mad 
love;  Kathryne    wants    to    go 

down  there  again. 

She  eat  on  the  porch  < 
home    yesterday    and     tapped    out    her 
great    desires    on    her    teacher's    hand. 
The    world    is    so    big.      She    wan:- 
much  to  see  everything,   even  thou.- 
is    through     the    medium     of    a     finger 
touching  her  smooth  hand. 

When    she    was    ,")    she    was    stricken 

with  an  illness  at  Atlantic  City.  The 
brilliant  sunlight  ou  the  sen  injured 
her  eyesight.  She  became  blind,  and 
with  this  affliction  came  deafness  end 
rlie  loss  of  her  speech. 

Mi«s    Foley     was    her    firs 
And  last  year  *he  was  graduated 

Pennsylvania    Institution    for    the 
Deaf.       She    reads    greedily    everything 
translated  into  the  Braille  system. 
she  crochets.     There   is  one   piece   that 
.^he  worked  on  for  eleven  months. 

This   she   wants  to    exhibit   with    thv 
others.  . 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

1SDAY,  JUNE  I."),  i 

BLIND  YOITH   GE 

UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMAS 

CHICAGO,     in-"  omu 

wei.  1300    graduates,     in- 

cluding Ca  m  of  Chicago,  blind 

youth,   al    ' 

uned       hl- 
through    his    moth.  "-cad 

son,    helped    him    I 
the    campus    nud    today   anointed    htm    In 
receiving    his    diploma. 

SAY  BLIND  MAN  PI  SHIP 
ANOTHER  DOWN  STAIRS 

[Special  Dispatch  tc  i  b*  ■crala] 

1    bl  d    UOl    KOI  • 

kl.       It     l« 
,it  In  a  quarrel. 
<kl    down    a    flight    l 
;  Hal. 
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BLIND  QUIET  IN  EXIT 
TO  ESCAPE  FLAMES 
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LIMA,  OHTC 
Tuesday 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  15,  1926. 


{j  \fiO\m\GE  OF  BLIND 

^■HARLES  BRONrXER,  former  sol- 
^  dier,  blind  and  handless,  sat  with 
his  mother  in  *'  .  private  gallery  of 
the  house  of  representatives  the  other 
day  and  there  came  a  lull  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  lawmakers  while  a  member 
from  Massachusetts,  a  woman,  delivered 
a  brief  but  stirring  speech  in  eulogy  of 
the  ex-service  , man's  war  record  and 
subsequent  courage. 

Doomed  to  a  lifetime  of  darkness — 
bereft  of  the  aid  of  his  fingers,  those 
"other  eyes"  of  the  blind,  it  would  have 
been  so  easy  a  thing  for  Charles  Bron- 

ner  to  have  abandoned  himself  to  an  all- 
consuming  despair,  or,  from  the 
cushioned  depths  of  a  rocking  chair  by 
the  fire  to  ha^e  ended  his  life  in  whining 
self-pity. 

Courage  has  been  called  the  greatest 
quality  of  the  mind,  next  to  honor. 
Linked  with  perseverance,  it  possesses 
%.  magic  talisman  before  which  diffi- 
culties disappear  and  obstacles  vanish 
into  thin  air. 

The  history  of  the  race  is  replete  with! 
examples  of  almost  divine  daring  in  the' 
face  of  clenched  antagonisms.  It  is  the 
Teill  to  hang  on — the  spirit  of  indomit- 
able courage  that  holds  men  to  the  trail, 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  goal,  divinely  un 
mindful  of  blighting  discouragement 
and  dreadful  danger.  The  attribute  will 
endure  until  the  last  man  topples  in  his 
tracks  and  the  bending  skies  close  in  on 
the  planet.  I 

ardice  is  the  exception  in  this  life. : 
Courage  expressing  itself  in  a  thousand 
manifo'-  -    is   the   custom.     Life 

drags  at  times.  The  burden  chafes.  The 
■un  frfdei  from  <he  heavens,  the  way 
teems  rocky  and  the  end  far  off.  And 
it  is  (hen.  with  the  example  of  men  like 
Charles  Rronnrr  before  us,  that  we 
square  our  shoulders,  take  a  new  grip 
on  tilings  and  forge  ahead.  Such  men 
were  placed  on  earth  as  guide  posts  to 
the  heights  we  are  assigned  to  scale. 
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1du  AC  Anderson 

Mr.  Anderson  is  a  lecturer  in  the  Extension  Department  of  tho 
University  of  California  and  a  member  of  The  Post- Enquirer 
editorial  staff.     His  articles  are  a  daily  feature  of  this  page. 

Blind  Men  and  Sparrows 


AT  the  blind  home  broom  factory  on  Telegraph  avenue  sit  blind 
**  men  making  brooms,  and  the  sparrows  gather  about  their  feet  and 
pick  up  the  grains  of  broom  corn  that  fall  to  the  floor. 

The  sparrows  are  unafraid,  for  all  the  workers  are  blind.  How  do 
the  birds  know  that?  I  cannot  tell,  but  there  they  are,  hopping  fear- 
lessly everywhere  in  the  room. 

Probably  they  have  simply  learned  from  experience  that  these  men 
who  are  always  so  deliberate  in  their  motions,  who  never  make  any 
sudden  turns  or  jumps  or  gestures,  will  not  try  to  harm  them.  What  a 
commentary  it  is  on  our  human  nature  that  we  are  safer  companions  for 
our  furred  and  feathered  kindred  if  we  have  lost  our  sight! 

But  I  confess  that  I  consider  a  degree  of  respectful  timidity  rather 
seemly  in  sparrows.  'They  are  inclined  to  be  bold.  t  They  appear  to 
have  discovered  that  man  will  not  hurt  any  feature  with  which  he  be- 
comes sufficiently  familiar. 

Most  of  us  would  kill  a  mouse  on  sight.  But  let  some  particular 
mouse  make  up  to  us  and  get  acquainted,  learn  to  nibble  bread  crumbs 
held  between  our  fingers,  and  come  scurrying  out  to  welcome  us  when 
we  come  home,  and  we  would  no  more  think  of  injuring  that  mouse 
than  of  doing  violence  to  some  member  of  the  family. 

If  a  creature  puts  itself  under  our  protection  2  certain  natural  pride, 
or  chivalry,  or  something  prevents  us  from  harming  it. 

I  read  the  other  day  of  a  hunter  who  saw  a  rabbit  hotly  pursued  by 
an  ermine.  The  rabbit  was  at  the  end  of  its  strength.  The  ermine 
was  rapidly  gaining  on  it.  Suddenly  the  rabbit  spied  the  hunter,  made 
for  him,  and  crouched  between  his  feet.  The  ermine  encircled  the 
hunter  two  or  three  times  and  then  made  off,  baffled. 

Now,  the  hunter  was  out  for  game.  A  moment  before  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  shoot  a  rabbit.  But  could  he  injure  the  little  creature 
that  had  fled  to  him  for  shelter?  That  would  have  been  a  betrayal 
of  confidence.  He  did  what  any  man  would  have  done  under  the 
circumstances — let  the  rabbit  rest  a  moment  until,  its  strength  recovered, 
it  was  ready  to  dart  into  the  open.  And  if  any  other  man  had  come 
up  at  that  instant  and  shot  the  rabbit,  the  hunter  who  had  saved  its 
life  would  have  been  very  indignant.  Such  is  the  inconsistency  of  our 
human  nature. 

The  same  principle  holds  for  the  creatures  that  invade  our  summer 
camps.  Who  would  think  of  shooting  or  even  frightening  a  friendly 
robin  or  impudent  jay  that  hops  around  for  crumbs  under  the  camp 
table?  We  are  flattered  by  their  trust.  They  seem  to  think  us  kinder 
than  we  are.  And  we  wouldn't  for  the  world  do  anything  that  would 
make  them  think  otherwise. 

The  sparrows  seem  to  understand  this  weakness  of  ours  and  take 
advantage  of  it.  At  this  moment  there  are  several  families  of  them 
nesting  right  under  the  eaves  of  our  sleeping  porch.  I  don't  want 
them  there,  but  something  restrains  me  from  breaking  up  their  estab- 
lishments.    Shouldn't  wonder  if  they  have  derided  that  I'm  blind. 
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Ohio  Miss,  Blind  25  Years, 

Is  Disillusioned  on 

Viewing  World 


OjUTWOOD.  O.  June  18  'UP)—  A 
e/U»cr  paradox  of  life  ha?  been  revealed 
IB  this  little  town  Ocu  Terry.  26.  was 
korn  blind,  but  the  had  so  felt  her  way 
•bout  that  her  fingers  were  her 
and  her  Imagination  pictured  the  world, 
tPom  which  the  wa?  ■••'ied.  as  a  ''»au- 
tlful    and    entrancing    pla 

■\  now  that  modern  medical  sci- 
ence has  opened  her  eye^  :a  is 
'led,  and  really  Is  'blind"  —  blind 
with  this  thing  called  sight — Ocia.  who 
"uw  with  flng*:  ■  ars  and 
Imag.ne'J  bei                    ngs. 

of    all."    sho    «uy«.      "the    sight 
of    my    face    sti  I    thought    I 

was  rather  pretty.      Sow—  'thr-   j.athcti- 
-»  ow   I   am 

1'ntil  sh-  'vas  told  that  trains  and 
automobiles  tiT'  trains  and  automo- 
biles, they  werr  to  her,  strange  appari- 
tions— terrtblf-    monat< 

mother,    was   the   first 
a  wanted   to   see   when   physi- 
cians removed   bandages   from  her   i 
and   told    her   sh*    r,,nld   se«> 

Mked    a-  beautiful 

to   htr.    who   h*  26    years. 

the 
■lost  beautiful  things  IV 

'  however,    has 

be    a    burden    to    her    family— sho    f»els 
■he     can     w  ••:     be<  elf -I    pporting. 

•    -■  ■■ 
tow»  * 

means     « 


^o-AU.^.  Vu,e„  £ 


£ 
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Punt     ifa,  \qqt- 


:->nal    Library    for\ 
the   Blind   WM 

a    yearly    <.i  rculation'of    17 

I 


3&&\:otn.       ^WsSV,        ^n\\ 


C   Y 


mt\»     <w,  ><^  aio. 


I,  Ill  ,  Jim- 

A  Inspiring 

i 

was 

'    t*. 

,iti..i,      .,•     nmi  -     ■  . 


i    uses    and    n  ading 
to    him    from  rid     reference 

books  during   stud; 

Mr.   Bostrom,  in  an  Interview,   re- 
called ho*    lie  studied  at   Luke   Y 
High  School,  i  ind  -with  ' 

lug  care  from  his  mother,  kept  right 
on  with  learning  until  the  univer- 
course  had  been  completed.  He 
said  he  wants  to  enter  journalism, 
but  has  not  yet  obtained  a  situation. 
dinp  to  J.  Harold  Gold- 
thorpe,  registrar  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Aits.  Mr.  Bostrom  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  students  ami 
the  1200  graduated  this  year.  Forty- 
eight  per  cent  of  his  work  for  the 
degree  was  of  grade  A. 

MINNEAPOLIS    fMlNN .)    THICL'NE 
JUNE   17,  1^6 

BtindYouth,J9y 
ChosenasQrator 
at  Roosevelt  High 

Clifford  Troll  Among  Lead- 
ing Students  Despite 
Handicap. 


rho  has  npvcr  sppn  his  class- 
-.  who  lias  never  S*en  his  :• 
era,  nor  pvpri  sopn  what  his  school 
building  looks  like,  will  givp  an  ora- 
tion at  S  i>.  m.  today  when  Roosevelt 
hich     school     I 

n  thp  school  auditorium. 
Clifford    Troll,    o 5 4 1     Minnehaha    ave- 
nue,   18    years   old,   came   to 

122,   and   has   been   one   of   thp 
ing   students   since   then.      JIp    is   totally 

The      subject      of      hi 
Thursday  will  he  "Our  Future." 
>   Partially  Hlind. 

ir    other    students.      nearly      hlind, 

Kenneth  Johnson,  3314  Fifth  avenue 
south,  is  nearly  blind,  but  in  spue  of 
his  h  '.  the 

■ 
:  •!■     avenui 
blind 

man- 
nth,  Is  th«-  fourth  p 
■ 


■  ACrtAMFNTD     fCAl 


■  E  C 


Blind  Man,  Aged  40, 
Finishes     Course     At 
Business  School  Here 

I  InK        iikiiIii         1 1,  ,  i      pi,  > 
rll.nbllll.      Is     n,. 
innn        »rllh       fllciluli 

■ 
in.     n     blind     in  mi     llilntf    i.  ■ 
«lrrti 

,.f     ( >l 
Man«1 

at    *  > 

u  III* 

roulonn     from    n  n     " 

rMftii  uh«n    »IkIiII»««    nnrt 

r»r\nm     n     f 


ont  hop*.  <»rndHillT.  however  h«- 
rri'onwtTiieteil  hit  life.  finnll"> 
choosing  t  >  pewTtt*»  ami  <li.-tn- 
nhone  work  n-<  the  hr»t  mrnn»  of 
rarniiic  a    livelihood. 

He  hn»  rornnleteil  hi»  course 
.»  ■  i  li  honor*  In  spl'e  of  hi*  handi- 
cap nml  expects  to  obtain  employ. 
mrnt    MOB. 

WlLKE?   BARRE    fPA.»    TIMES  LEADEi 

JUNE    .j,    1926 

BI1IXHILDREN 
AND  MUTE  BOY  ARE 
GIVENPSTANCE 

Traveler's  Aid  Workers 
Busy  Day  at  Lehigh  Val= 
Icy  Station 


.j  dumb  boy 
Mind  chlW 

elers  mot   by   workers     1 1 
Travellers'    Aid     S 
\ralley  rail 
Ti  ■!  dumb  I" 

1    in    I'hil.i.. 
phta.    Tii  him 

Aid 

Work'   :•     to     I"''       I      n 

thp  afternoon  frleti 

who  cared    for   the  him 

to  his  family. 

The   iiliin)   children   were  returning 
from    school    in    IT 

ativ< 

when  the  trail 

in    ti 

the-' 

n  in 

Aid    wot! 

■  mil      lie   !• 
i 
went    u|'  mam      ami      V 

tun: 

tie     thought     I 

ihoned    Lu 

W'il:  ■ 

iiiw  in 

N       \     |         Vl»fcS..Tost 
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BLIND  YOUTH  GETS 

COLLEGE  DIPLOMA 

blind 

■ 


OKLAHOMA    fOKLA.1    OKLAHCMAN 
JUNE   20,    1925 


Blind 
piness  In  Learning 

to  Make  Living 

Reno  Has  Thriving  Business 
At  State  Capitol,  Another 
Is  Chiropractor;  Music  Is 
Taught  by  Orin  Hake. 


The  blind  man's  pencil,  as  a  stock 
in  trade,  has  been  replaced  with 
"shoes  and  ships  and  sealing  wax." 

For   Oklahoma     City's     blind     per- 
sons,  at   least  many     of   them,   have 
into    business    "on   their   own,  ' 
jfead  are  making  successes. 

n  on  the  street  -Corner,  a 
young  man  stood  several  years  ago 
selling  papers.  He  was  blind.  There 
nothing  else  that  he  could  do. 
No  opportunity  seemed  to  come  his 
way  and  be  appeared  to  be  slated  to 
eke   out  his   living  as  a   news  boy. 

Today  he  has  a  successful  busi- 
ness in  the  most  popular  place  in  the 
capitol.  For  the  politician 
will  tell  you  that  E.  Li.  Reno,  in  ad- 
dition to  having  the  necessary  cigaf 
for  every  politician's  makeup,  has 
a  cheery  greeting  for  all. 

WhUe  Reno  has  been  an  the  lime- 
light, many  other  Oklahoma  City 
blind  persons  are  making  successes 
in   less   public  businesses. 

Dr.     John       Mestena,     709     South 

Walker   avenue,    has   eliminated    tin 

handicap  of     his     blindness     in     his 

work    as     a     chiropractor.      Mestena 

■  ies  on  his  work  daily, 

,. ., -nt  of  an  acute  "ear"  for 
music    i.  Orin     Hake,     111 

\V<  si     Thirty-second    street,    in      his 
,.p  jsion   as  music  teacher. 

Hake  is  a    pianist   of  no  mean  ability 
and  Is  in  teaching  music 

-tally,  although    he     must     work  . 
With    his    cars    alone. 

At   the  .Tackman   Candy   company. 
Miss  Ina  Sutton,  900  South  Ba/h  ave- 
nue, Is  the  fastest  worker  of  all  the 
ndy  at  the   plant, 
jackman's fingers  fly  faster,  al 
though  her  Bighl   Is  so  dim   that  she 
bad  bad  t<>  attend  a   school   for     the 
blind   i"   preserve  it.   than   tlK.se     of 
of  the  others  who  work  at    tlv- 
tabl 

Many  i  u  <    ,,,f'  n""' 

of  Oklahoma    City   hoim  turned 

,  ,,,  imble    fing< 

413  Wesl   Wash 
.  nue      With  the  trad* 

can  lias 
ii    in     a 

1 1    K    (Una     t    B 

he  honor  of  b< 

I    helper 

ip  blind   In   tb.    city,   Blind     her 

othei 

blind   folk   to   read   In    thi 

viiliie 
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/    DETROiT    (MICH.)   NEWS 
JL 

CONTINUANCE  GRANTED'" 
IN  BLIND  WOMAJ'S  SUIT 

mtmtm 

Judgi    b  ollins  of  '  'orun- 

na,     fitting-     in     the     Wayne     Circuit 
Court,    Monday  .ntinu- 

ance    to    William  k,   attorney 

for  Mrs.  Henrietta  Y.  Cra>,  7* 
years  old,  c  Plymouth,  blin  I 
deaf,  who  is  ^'iing  to  rccovi 
former  home  '..  <>m  two  distant  re- 
latives, to  enab  to  file  an 
amended  bill  of  complaint  against 
the  relatives,  Michael  Aluia  and  his 
wife,  Letta. 

Shiek  explained  to  Judge  > 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  information  from  Mrs.  Gray 
because  of  her  impaired  hearing. 
i  id  that  he  would  show  in  his 
amended  bill  that  her  husband,1. 
Bill,  was:  not  mentally  competent; 
when     he    made    the    agreeme 

inge    their    hoti  re    andj 

in    their    decliti i 
i 


BOSTON  EVENING  GLOBE 
JUNE  24,   1926 

Boston  Woman  Has  Charge  of 
Reading  Room  for  Blind 
At  Congressional  Library 


MISS    MARGARET   D.   McGUFFET 
Boston  woman  who  had  charge  of  the  rlwula- 
tion   department   of   the   Roston   TM.bllc   Library 
f'„ •   manv   vears.    now   holds   important   task  in 

''''^'ou^in^'T^-bUnd    to   read    is   the   work 

:        „„      by     MiiB    Margaret     D.     McOntfW, 

'   .,f   he    reading   room    tor   the   sightless    at 

JheCongresaliSS    library   in  Washington      The 

•oom    has    13.136    volumes    of    Braille    books. 

books  are  being  constantly  added  by  th» 

,vork  of  the  Red  Cross. 

BRIDGEPORT  (Conn.)  TELEGRAM 

JUNE   25,  1926 


One  Is  Leopold  Stfhneid-er,  sixty- 
two  years  old,  of  Xorwalk,  who 
asks  of  a  jury  Sitting  before  .In 
L.  P.  Waldo  Marvin  for  damages 
'J5.000  from  Robert  ().  Ray- 
mond and  Deodat  S.  Davenport, 
Xorwalk  real  estat.e  dealers  and 
builders,  in  whose  employ  he  was 
in  (November  of  1.922  when  a  dyna- 
mite blast  went  off  in  his  face  and 
blinded    him. 

The   other    is    Miss   Lorraine   Ber- 
ger,    of    Bridgeport,    a    blind    tea* 
employed     by     the     State     Board     of 
Education    for    the    Blind.    Sigtbtless 
herself,    Miss    Burger    has    40    blind 
pupils   whom    she   visits  and    teaches 
to    read    by    the    raised    symbol    sys 
tern  invented  for  the  blind  and  i 
by    sense    of    touch. 

Schneider  Is  one  .ff  the  young 
woman's  pupils.  Cheerful  and  &h 
she  took  the  witness  stand  yester- 
day and  told  how  she  is  teaching 
the  aged,  blinded  man  to  read  by 
the  Moon  system,  which  is  better 
adapted  to  him.  she  sail,  nan  the 
more  widely  known  and  used  Braille 
system.  because  of  his  advanced 
years  and  the  texture  of  his  fin 
tips  skin  affected  by  long  years  of 
manual    labor. 

Schneider  was  not  out  of  the  hos- 
pital and  did  not  know  he  had  lost 
his  sight;  1**  ing  confident  he  would 
soon  be  back  at  work;  when  Ray-, 
mond,  one  of  his  employers,  hel 
testified  yesterday,  visited  him  and 
asked  him  to  sign  a  paper:  The 
paper,  which  he  signed,  was  an  ab- 
solute release  under  which  he 
agreed  to  waive  all  claims  for 
further  compensation  from  Ray- 
mond and  Davenport  in  considera- 
tion of  the  payment  by  them  of 
several  weeks  wages  and  physicians 
and  hospital  expenses.  It  was  testi- 
fied by  Schneider  that  the  paper 
was  read  to  him,  but  he  did  r.ot 
understand  it  was  an  outrigut  re- 
lease. Fraud  in  obtaining  his  signa- 
ture   to    it    is  alleged. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  has 
rule.J  that  Raymond  and  Davenport 
are  not  required,  under  the  si 
Workmen's  Compensation  act,  to 
pay  compensation  to  .Schneider, 
their  employee,  because  at  the  time 
ho  was  injured  they  did  not  have 
.  :■  loan  five  employes,  the  mini- 
mum number  designated  In  tin 
before    it    becomes    opi  tl    re- 

U  i    of  any  person.  Tin 
Is    one    alleging    neglige 

The  jury  is  expected  to   flelib 
on  today. 

■•    PATERSON   (N.  J.)   CALL 
JUNE  25,   1826 


BlindedJMan,  Sixty-Two, 

Asks  $25,000  "From  Late  crippled  and  Deaf  Classes  Also 
Employers,  Alleging  Fraud     Entertained  By  Square 

i  i         Club. 


r  there  ha' 

,,,.  court    (which,   anyway, 
would 

expeel 

X"<'     ""  S        I 

Sid  not 

■  ■in. 


Mei is  of  the  Square  club  gave  a 

party  yesterday  afternoon  to 

;  en  of  the  crippled,  deaf  and 

blind   classes  at  school  No.   2.  one  of, 


/OJ 


the   two   affa.  ir    by 

the  club  tor  I  The  affair 

held   in  inlty    room   of 

1.    which    had    been    attrac- 

for  the    occasion. 

|      -Dck- 
•  •.' rial 
ributed    among 
the  more  than  seventy  boys  and  girls 
aned.  * 

Ice    cream,    homemade    cake,    soda 
and  candj  :  ved.   and   In   addi- 

tion, each  child  received  a  pound  box 
Oi  chocolates.  Following  the  refresh- 
ments, an  entertainment  was  fur- 
nished by  Ralph  Sinclair  and  Letter 
Mortimer,  blackface  comedians,  and 
Bluestein  in  the  role  of  a  baby. 
Among  the  guests  present  were 
Commissioners  John  E.  O'Connor  and 
Arthur  K.  N'eale.  and  Fred  Thomp- 
son, supervisor  of  special  activities. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  th« 
rangements     was     headed     by     Simon 
ng,   who  Meyer 

Grobart  and  Harry  Munzer. 

CUPPING    FROM 

BROOKLYN     EAGLE 


the 

he    will    al-o    .nter    the    Inetltuti 

Pelham. 

.ifidential   talk    to    the   gradu- 
given     by     "Uncle 
Robert."   whoa  ion   for   i  • 

ild    philanthropist    won    for    him 
a  welcome  that  prolonged  itself  I 
an    i 

The    presentation    of    diplom 
members    of    the    i 
e   by  Edward   J.    McLaugh- 
chalrman    of    the  hool 

i.       An    elocution 
violin  solos,  a   physical  training 
ram     and    the    Bin  Ring    of    "Auld 
;  Syne"  comprised  the  prograjp^i 


~70RD    (MasE.^    STANDARD   G'4 
JUNE   30,   1926 


Falmouth  Heights's  Blind 

Clam  Digger  70 
Tomorrow 


BlincLStudents 
Win  Honors 
In  Public  School 
Graduation 

l?an<rtcappe  1  by  never  having  had 

the     veil     of    darkness     lifted     from 

B,    Henry    Heuser  and    Ruth 

Johnson,     the     two      blind      students 

who   were   graduated   yesterday  from 

Ridge  and   12th 

mselves  with  merit  and 

distinction. 

Ruth  Is  a  15-year-old  sturdy, 
brown-haired  little  girl,  the  sum 
total 

At    the 

•.  f-n's  "M 

r    In 
Uion.     A     step 
/.ation    of    her    ulm    will    be 
In    the    N  In- 

hirtory   i 

SJI    In    the  the 

in   In   urn- 

lCii 


• 

• 

' 

0* 


Otis  B.  Fish  Arises  at  4:30 

A.  M.  Daily  to  Gather 

Shellfish 


SUPPLIES  HOTEL, 

SUMMER  COLONISTS 


Sightless  Man  Is  One  of  Best 

Known  Persons  at 

Resort 


Otis  B.  Fish  ,the  blind  clam  dig- 
ger, of  Falmouth  Heights,  will  cele- 
brate his  70th  birthday  tomorrow. 

It  is  as  the  "blind  clam  man"  that 
Mr.  Fish  is  known  because,  although 
he  is  sightless,  for  20  years  he  has 
earned  his  own  living  by  digging 
clams  on  the  shores  about  Falmouth 
Heights  and  supplying  summer  resi- 
dents and  hotels. 

Before  the  sun  has  risen  these 
summer  mornings,  Otis  is  out  on  the 
shores  of  Great  Pond  down  Maravis- 
ta  way,  digging  out  clams  to  fill  his 
orders.  When  the  sun  has  reached 
its  zenith  and  most  persons  are  but 
in  the  midst  of  their  w^rk,  Otis  is  re- 
turning home  with  an  honest  day's 
work    completed. 

Fourth  Celebration  Cost  Sight. 

The  tap,  tap  of  his  cane  along  the 
winding  roads  of  Falmouth  Heights, 
and  the  sounds  of  his  little  two- 
wheeled  cart,  are  a  part  of  the  life 
in  the  Heights.  He  is  "Otis"  to 
nearly  every  summer  resident  and 
native;  he  is  one  of  the  most  loved 
men   of  the  community. 

Fifty-five  years  ago,  and  before  an 
unfortunate  accident  deprived  Mr. 
Fish  of  his  sight,  he  sailed  before 
the  mast  on  a  New  Bedford  whaler, 
the  A.  R.  Tucke  r.  That  was  in  1871, 
and  Mr.  Fish  was  a  lad  of  13.  His 
trip  on  the  A.  R.  Tucker  was  of 
three  and  one-half  years  duration 
and  his  master  was  a  New  Bedford 
captain,  Daniel  Ricketson.  "I  didn't 
get  as  much  as  a  ten  cent  piece  for 
the  whole  voyage,"  Otis  said  with  a 
simile  as  he  recalled  the  cruise. 

Returning  to  New  Bedofrd  after 
the  whaling  trip,  Mr.  Fish  shipped 
before  the  mast  on  many  coastal 
vessels.  Most  of  the  trips  were  to 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Portland,  but  the  last  one,  he  re- 
called, was  to  Havana.  Then,  when 
he  was  but  a  young  man  of  ?2,  he 
met  with  the  accident  which  left 
tfind. 

It   was  one   of   the   Fourth   of  July 

Idents,       caused     by    a    cast    iron 

cannon  tow  hed    ofl    through    a  vent 

in  the  breech.  Otis  was  with  :i  group 

oung      fellows,    the    match 
touched  to  the  vent,  i>uk  thr-  powder 
f;ill"d    to   Are,    He   bent  over,   and   a 

|    of   powder   took   away    his   I 
Big  h  t 

tl    i  :\u    \.    ML 

n     Mr.    Fish    has    bri 
•    in    t  he    world*      Foi 
ny    years    following    the 

nother  man  took  out  '■• 


24-foot  cabin  boat,  and  took  visitor* 
out  bluefishing  and  sightseeing.  The 
past  score  of  years  he  has  been  a 
clamdigger. 

Mr.    Fish    has      his      own   favorite. 

stretch  of  beach  along  which  he 
clams.  On  the  shore  is  an  iron  post, 
which  is  his  guiding  beacon.  Moored 
out  a  short  distance  is  his  small 
boat,  with  which  he  pulls  along  the 
beach.  He  uses  a  hoe  in  digging  the 
clams,  and  because  of  the  low  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide,  finds  all  of  his 
clam   under  water. 

During  the  summer  season,  Mr. 
Fish  rises  at  four  or  4:30  in  the 
morning,  prepares  his  own  little 
breakfast  unaided,  and  makes  his 
way  to  the  beach.  Fully  one  and 
one-half  miles  he  pushes  his  cart, 
alone  and  with  only  a  cane  to  steer 
his  course.  He  lives  in  his  own  small 
house  behind  that  of  his  brother's 
at  the  Heights.  From  it  he  must, 
walk  several  squares,  make  several 
turns  until  he  reaches  the  shore 
road,  then  along  that  nearly  a  mile, 
then  down  a  street  newly  laid  out 
last  year  and  still  practically  a 
meadow,  and  to  the  beach. 

When  his  morning's  clamming  is 
done  he  returns  to  deliver  the 
shellfish  to  his  regular  customers. 
Two  of  the  summer  hotels,  are  his 
satisfied  patrons,  as  well  as  a  host 
of  Summer  residents  who  order  one 
day  and  receive  their  order  the  next. 
Mr.  Fish  has  a  reputation  in  the 
Heights  of  always  digging  enough 
clams  to  fill  the  orders  he  accepts.  He 
is  proud  oi  his  business,  too,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  was  no  peddler. 

Home  is  Spick  and  Span. 

Some  days  when  luck  is  with  him 
he  gets  as  many  as  60  or  70  clams 
on  one  dig,  he  said.  Otis-,  after  20  ■ 
^ears  of  observation  on  the  clamming 
ousiness,  said  he  could  not  see  but 
;hat  they  are  just  as  plentiful  today 
as  when  he  began  clamming.  The 
ones  he  digs  are  the  choice  blue 
clams,   juicy  and   of  good   size. 

The  little  home  occupied  by  Mr. 
Fish  is  as  spick  and  span  as  any  old- 
fashioned  housewive's  kitchen.  He 
has  two  rooms,  and  cares  for  himself 
entirely.  He  is  strong  ^and  healthy, 
perhaps  because  of.fiis  active  life, 
and  at  69  is  as  straight  as  a  soldier. 
For  diversion,  he  like  a  phonograph, 
but  not  the  radio.  Too  much  static 
for  Mr.  Fish,  he  said- 

A  born  and  bred  Cape  Codder,  Mr. 
Fish  can  remember  when  hardly  a 
single  house  was  located  on  Fal- 
mouth Heights.  Now  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  summer  colonies  on  the 
Cape,  laid  off  in  squares,  with  many 
line  homes  and  buildings.  Where 
he  clams  every  day  ia  now  called  a 
lake,  but  to  Mr.  Fish  it  is  still  Great 
Pond.  If  you  inquire  for  Mr.  Otis 
B.  Fish  in  Falmouth  Heights  you 
may   lind   a  few   persons   who    do   not 

know  him,  but  mention  the  "blind 
blara  man"  and  the  problem  is  solved. 
Always  kindly,  cheerful  and  friendly, 
Mr.  Fish  is  one  of  the  best  known 
m<  n  in  Falmouth  Heights. 
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TWO  BLIND  STUDENTS 
TO  RECEIVEJJEGREES 

Will    Be    Graduated    by 
University  of  Illinois 

URBANA.  HI,  June  11  (A.  P.)-Two 
students,  blind  since  childhood,  will  toe 
among  more  than  1S00  who  will  receive 
degrees  next  week  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Unusual  students  are  IE.  T. 
Leonard  of  Lake  Villa,  111,  and  C.  A. 
Innis  of  Bellflower.  Ill,  and  both  have 
pursued  their  college  courses  by  hav- 
ing their  lessons  read  to  them.  Both 
use  typewriters  faultlessly. 

Leonard  will  obtain  a  master's  degr*e 
and  will  study  law.  Innis  will  receive 
a  'baccalaureate   diploma   and    he  plans 

SKSirSoSS^^  ln  edUCatl°n 

BOSTON    SUNDAY    POST, 
JUNE    20,     1926 

GERMANY'S  OWN 

HELEN  KELLER 

BERLIN,  (AP)-Amorig  many  inter- 
esting exhibits  at  the  Health,  Social 
Welfare  and  Sports  Fair  at  Duessel- 
dorf,  is  one  by  the  Silex  School  for 
the  Blind,  the  principal  of  which,  Frau- 
lein  Betty  Hirsch,  is  known  as  the 
Helen    Keller    of  'Germany. 

The  living  exhibit  shows  blind  sten- 
ographers, dictaphone  operators  and 
private  secretaries  at  work.  The  echool 
also  teaches  trades  like  packing  and 
assorting  candies,  affixing  labels  to 
wine  and  mineral  bottles  and  operating 
various  kinds  of  machinery,  all  its 
graduates  being  paid  wages  equal  to 
those  obtained  by  persons  with  normal 
sight    in    the    same    positions. 
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CUPPING    FROM 

WASHINGTON     TIMES 


Blind  Baritone  Found 


—  Tlm"S     S 

A.  McDOXALD,  (left)  a  blind  soldier  at 
Walter  Reed  Ho.pital,  has  been  discovered  by  Mischa 
Guterson,  conductor  of  the  Rialto  Theater  orchestra,  as 
the  possessor  of  a  remarkable  baritone  voice.     McDonald 

sinjf  the  leading  role  in  the  prologue  to  "The 
Unknown   Soldier,"   which  will   be  shown  at  the  theater 

week. 


Bloomington,   T.vl.   Telephone 
Thursday  July  1,  1926 


BliiuLStuderU-Takes  High 
Honors  At  The  University 


HARTFORD  (Conn.)  CO U RANT 

JULY  1,  1926 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

i  tliis  column   to  t! 
by    Clifford    Haymaker,    a 
dent   of   Marquette    university.      Two    blind    students 

among  the  1900  w  ho  will  rei 
University    of    Illln  ,.,,.,]_ 

L;ik  I",    lias    made    what    is    known    a 

under     the-  -iiuivei-  .\.     lnm 

Uellflower,    ill.,    h  above    tl 

his    class,      Their    hon  • 

j'lu.  ky  young  men  and  feels  they  will  be  e 

in    the    professions    they    ha  :1,    which    are, 

respectively,    law   ai 

GRAND   RAPJDS    (MICH.)    HERALD 

'BOARD  OF  EDUCATION^ 
TO  RECEIVE  $34,000 
rMnds  FROM  STATE 

ui    — 

JUPBre  than  $34,000  will  be  paid  to 
uHf  board  of  education  in  refunds 
from  the  state  for  work  done  in  spe- 
cial classes  for  crippled,  deaf  and 
partialfJQblindchildren,  H.  N.  Mor- 
rill, busirT^wew^JfTanager  of  the  board 
of  education,  has  been  notified  by 
Percy  Angove.  director  of  the  de- 
rment  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
state  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

The  refunds,  which  were  approved 
as  presented  in  Mr.  Morrill's  annual 
report,  were:  Conservation  of  sight 
classes,  $9,538.20;  orthopedic  school, 
$15,800;  oral  deaf  school,  $8,720.62. 
refunds    are    allowed     from 

ite    and    national    funds    on    ex- 
penses    for     special     classes     whij 
■^uld    not    be   entailed    in 
clashes. 
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COUPLE,  BOTH  BLIND, 
ELOPE  AND  MARRY 


Elude  Police  Seeking  Them  at 
at  Railroad  Station 


[Siwlnl  Plapalrh  (n  Thr  Hrrald] 
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lookout    for    them. 

Frank  Glaser,  guardian  of  hie  blind 
brother,  who  Is  an  orphan,  was  enroute 
to  Michigan  tonight  to  bring  the  young 
couple  to  Indianapolis  and  will  seek  to 
annual  the  marriage,  It  was  said. 

Glaser  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  6, 
when  he  placed  a  dynamite  cap  on  a 
stove   In  his  home  In  Logansport. 

The  girl  has  been  blind  since  she 
was   3. 

FIRED  ON  FROM  AMBUSH, 
MAY  LOSE  SIGHT  OF  EYE 


North    Adams    Man    Also    Wounded 
Twice  in  the  Body 

[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 
NORTH  ADAMS.  July  2— Rollln  Ren- 
nell,  27  years  old,  is  at  the  North 
Adams  Hospital,  the  victim  of  a  mys- 
terious shooting  affray  last  night, 
which  may  cost  him  the  sight  of  his 
right  eye.  In  addition,  he  has  two  bul- 
let wounds  in  his  body.  The  shooting 
took  piaro  on  Whitman  street  and  the 
police  are  looking  for  the  man's  un- 
known assailant  who,  they  believe 
blazed  away  at  him  with  a  double  bar- 
relled shotgun  from  ambush  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  50  yards. 

Thus  far  efforts  to  extract  the  bullet 
from  back  of  the  victim's  eye  have 
been  without  success.  Rennell  is  un- 
able to  help  the  police  in  their  search 
as  the  only  clue  which  he  could  provide 
which  concerned  a  Willlamstown  mar- 
ried  couple,   proved   unavailing. 

EAST  SIDE  NEWSBOY 
b     DELIVERS 


TOLEDO     (OHIO)     TIMES 
JULY   3,   1C2G 

PROBABLY  the  worlds  only 
sightless  automobile  driver  lives 
in  Toletta^He  Is  LeRoy  Watson,  26, 
of  1026  Oakdale  avenue. 

Watson  owns  two  automobiles  and 
drives  them  around  the  streets  in 
his  neighborhood  without  aid,  ex- 
cept for  the  oral  assistance  of  his 
companion.  Gus  Poulos,  12,  of  1026 
Grand  avefcue.  Wrhen  venturing  out 
of  his  neighborhood  into  heavy 
traffic,.  Watson's  youthful  assistant 
takes  the  wheel,  while  the  blind 
pilot  manipulates  the  pedals  and  the 
gas    throttle. 

In  addition  to  this  wonderful  ac- 
complishment. Wilson  delivers  a 
newspaper  route  for  The  Times. 
He  has  33:>  customers  for  The  Sun- 
day Times  and  delivers  the  route 
alone,  making  hiH  way  from  one 
street  to  another  and  into  the 
homes  of  his  customers  without 
guidance. 

Watson  knows  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  every  one  of  his  custom- 
ers and  car.  walk  right  up  to  their; 
front    door. 

When   he  wishes   to  go  to  the   bar 
ber  shop,  the  restaurant,  or  the  fill  , 
ing    station     Watson,     with    his    un 


canny     instinct    for     locations,     goe 
there    with   an   accuracy  of   a    i 
with   good   eyesight. 

'lobby    is    repairing    his   auto 
mobiles    and    fixing    tires        He 
down    the    motors,    makes    necessary 
repairs  and    puts    the   parts   back   to 
gether  as  well  as  any  mechanic. 

In    fixing    automobile    tiros    he    lo- 
cates   the    puncture    by    holding    the 
tube   close   to   his  ear,    detecting   thr- 
hole    to    be    patched    by    the    an 
caping    from   the   tube. 

Watson  has  many  bcv  chums  l'o\ 
the  neighborhood  and  can  he  seen 
many  times  with  a  scOf,e  of  bodJT? 
in  his  automobile.  Ho  gives  them 
all  a  chance  at  the  steering  wheel 
and  never  does  he  find  it  difficult 
to  find  a  pilot  to  steer  him  through 
heavy  traffic  or  oh  unknown  high 
ways, 

Watson    is   a    happy   fellow    despite 
the    loss   of    his    eyesight    which    was 
an.   aftermath     of    a     severe    c 
measles   when    he    was   a    lad    of   foui 
years. 

His  only  income  is  peddling  pa- 
pers for  The  Times  both  morning 
and  Sunday  editions.  He  lias  ped- 
dled newspapers  for  more  than  eight 
years. 

When  asked  how  he  was  able  to 
go  from  place  to  place  with  such 
an  uncanny  sense  of  location,  he 
replied  it  was  something  he  was  un- 
able  to  explain. 


WORLD'S  ONLY  BLIND  AUTO  DRIVER; 
PAPERS  TO  335  CUSTOMERS 


/// 
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Blind  Clam  Digger  of  Falmouth  Has  Laughed 
at    His   Misfortune    for    Half    a    Century 


,..-•  v  'K.  m  SJaajaJI 


Blind  for  60  yearn,  Otis  Fiah  of  Falmouth  Heights,  known  to  thousands  of  summer  people  on  the  I 
and  to  all   Cl  itfl   and  markets  from  in  to  a  dozen  bush.  | 

and.  though  without  sight,  he  chops  wood,  kepps  his  own  house  and 
that  he  digs  and  vlls  a  bushel  I  '-lams  daily.    Left  to  right,  . 

hia   Falrr.ou'h   Heights  dwelling.     Below,  harvesting  at  high  tide;  at  tho  chopping 

Old-Time    Sailor    Conduct* 

Bofineag,  Chopo  Wood 

and  Walks  Alone 
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SCORNS    HANDICAP 
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BLINDED    ON     HOLIDAY 
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half-dozen  times,  refused  to  function.- 
Otis  led  the  group  of  lads  who  started 
to  peer  into  the  vent,  and  suddenly  the 
gun  went  off  and  he  lost  his  sight  for- 
ever. 

A  year  was  required  for  his  recovery 
to  physical  health  and  to  overcome  the  ' 
mental   horror  of  his   handicap. 

Then  the  sailor's  spirit  returned. 
"VVlth  a  companion  he  purchased  a  cat- 
boat  and  kept  Falmouth  folk  supplied 
with  blue  and  bottom  fish.  With  the 
disappearance  of  the  blueflsh  he  aban- 
doned this  vocation  and  turned  hia  in- 
terest to  the  clam  flats  that  line  the  [ 
shore  of  Great  Pond  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  little  house  which  he  calls  j 
home. 

This  is  In  Falmouth  Heights,  the  fash- 
ionable residential  quarter  of  Falmouth. 
At  first  he  felt  his  way  cautiously  along p 
the  highways  to  the  shore.  He  asked 
no  aid.  His  only  assistance  was  a  cane, 
which  he  beat  upon  the  ground  as  he 
went  along. 

After  a  few  days,  when  he  had  learned 
the  way,  he  began  to  pass  with  a  little 
wire  basket  and  a  hoe  In  his  hands.  He 
returned  with  clams  and  offered  them 
for  sale. 

Instantly  the  business  prospered.  Otis 
had  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  Every- 
body wanted  the  succulent  bivalve  and 
there  was  a  great  dearth  of  them  since 
no  one  else  made  clamming  a  business. 

DOZEN   BUSHELS  WEEK 

The  blind  mariner  was  much  sought 
after  for  his  clams  and  profits  began  to 
Increase. 

Today  he  takes  up  to  a  dozen  bushels 
a  week.  There  Is  no  decrease  in  the 
low  or  high,  make  no  difference. 

Otis  today  Is  the  beloved  friend  of 
hundreds  of  people.  Wealthy  and  hum- 
ble villagers  and  cottagers  always  fling 
him  a  "Hello"  In  greeting.  He  seldom 
guesses  names  wrong  once  he  has  heard 
the  voice.  His  Is  a  lean,  sun-tanned, 
rig,  big-boned  figure.  His  voice  is 
both  strong  and  gentle. 

Out  on  the  Falmouth  Heights  clam 
supply,  he  states,  and  tides,  whether 
flats  he  is  a  figure  for  a  Millet.  Clad 
In  ancient  canvas  jacket,  stout  trous- 
ers and  hip  boots  he  may  be  seen  al- 
most any  morning  standing  far  out  in 
the  shallow  water  when  the  tide  is  "in"; 
:ig  In  the  yellow  sand  at  low  \va- 
his  hoe  ever  plying  holes  under 
water  or  on  the  beach.  After  he  has 
dug  for  three  minutes  he  halts,  leans 
down  and  his  fingers  begin  to  run  over 
the  area  turned  up.  Then  his  hands 
lift  with   clams — mere  clams. 

KNOWS  HIS  BUSINESS 
the  average  sailor,  he  la  thor- 
ough, seldom  misses  a  clam  and  never 
falls  to  feel  the  cracked  shells  which 
are  discarded  with  their  contents  as 
soon   as  discovered. 

•    hours    dally   he    digs   and   empties 
..-t  and  cart.  Then  home- 
ward,   aided    by    his    cane    In    following 
certain    trails    through    the-    field. 

keeps  a  boat  moored  100  feet  from 
hlRh  tide,  but  from  an  unmark< 
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Pluck  and  Talent  Win  Out 

::  TWO  ATLANTA  SISTERS,  ONE  BLIND,  WINNING  FAME  :: 

Ch^er  Blindness  Handicap 


Miss  Fay  Linn,  left,  and  her  sister,   Martha,   at   right,  Atlanta  girls 
who  are  beginning  promising  careers. 

The  light  was  taken  from  the  wide  ec]  her  on  account  of  her  affliction,  but 

brown  eyes  of  Fay  Linn  at  the  age  throughout   her   three  years  of  study 

f  th  there  she  was  an  honor  student.    Facli 

oi  mree.  year  ghe  WQn  &  new  scholarship  ia  her 

ra  the  15  years  of  darkness  which  musjc  all(j  literary  courses  and  was 
have  followed  she  has  distinguished  graduated  in  June  with  honors, 
herself  as  a  musician  and  a  scholar  Fay's  studies  included  complete 
and,  in  spite  of  this  great  handicap,  courses  in  harmony  and  composition, 
she  is  prepared  fo  make  her  own  way  am]  during  her  three  years  at  East- 
through  life.  She  will  teach  piano  in  m.vn  sne  wrote  several  compositions 
her  home  al  95  McLendon  avenue.  which  won  praise  from  her  instructors 

After   tin   absence   from   Atlanta   of  ani|  important  figures  in  the  musical 

IS  years,  Fay  returned  here  two  weeks  world. 

ago  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  L.  F.   Linn.  |,,    addition    fo    her   accomplishment 

to  make  her  home.  af  tj1(,  piano.  Fay  has  written  a  nuiu- 

A   few   months   ;ifler  a   cruel   ehild-  her   of    worth-while    poems    and    short 

hood  illness  had  taken  her  sight.  Fay  stories. 

moved  with  her  mother  and  sister  to  pay  has  a  sister.  Martha,  a  year 
Philadelphia.  Fay  entered  the  Over-  younger,  who  has  shown  great  prom- 
brook  school  for  the  blind.  She  was  jse  j.a  the  theatrical  world.  After  a 
graduated  at.  the  age  of  35  with  hon-  s],ort  training  tinder  Michael  and  Kos- 
ors  and  was  awarded  a  scholarship  to  j0ff  jn  New  lork,  she  was  given  a 
the  Eastman   School  of  Music.  ^sxrt   in    Schubert's    "Gay    Farce"    last 

This  school  is  a  branch  of  the  Uni-  September.     When  this  show  went  on 

versity    of    Rochester.      Fay    was    the  the  road,  she  joined  the  cast  of  Hani- 

only   blind   pupil   on   the   institution's  mersteins  "Song  of  the  Flame,"  where 


,.....,    ........   ^..L...  v.,    .... < 

roll.     No  special  privileges  were  grant 

CUPPINC.    FROM 


now' she  is  n:e  ..f  the  featured  dancers. 


NEW  YORK   TIMES 


HOPES  m  REGAIN  SIGHT. 
$*>    

Blind  Veteran   Makes   Long  Trip  for 
Treatment   and   to    Aid    Others. 
Henry  M.  Williams,  a  veteran  of  the 
Spanish-American    War,    sixteen    years 
m    the.    army,    and    during    the    World 
War   a   special    agent    of   the   Q 
master's    Department,    and    now    blind, 
has  come   from   Napa  County,  Cal.,   to 
consult    a    Brooklyn    specialist    I 
Ing  pot  of  nla 

Mr.     Williams    goes    abort     In 


one  who  has  been  blind  from  birth. 

While  here  Mr.   Williams 
corporate   what    up   to    now    has   been 
an     niinrmal    organization    ior 
helping    the    blind.      In    Calitor 
has  been  the  loader  in  obtaining  finan- 
cial   support    for    blind    p< 
ticularly  war  vel  :>'  feels  that 

oration  will  afford  better  protec- 
ons   who   have  contributed 
to  (It  he  has  organized. 

iMliB 

nay   transport  Cambria 

•I'liK-nt    with    the 

'ment.    He   was  horn  at  408 

ond    Street,    and    his 

as  a.  messenger 

I    Tiffany  &  Co. 
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EXCHANGE  CL^TAGES  PARTY  FOR  ORPHANS 
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BLIND  RADIO 
MUSICIANS 
IN  ROMANCE 

--'    ♦ 

Pair    11  id    and 
Travel    Companions    Join 

in  Matrimonial  I  rrifurr 
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r,n  a  si lal  vaudeville  show  In   the 

City  Hospital  for  the  sick  kids  tl 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Josepfi   R 
ton   and  Joseph   Colford,   - 
buses  were  gathered  together  to 
'he  children  from  t 
m    to   the    theatre   and 
m  home. 
As  the  children  entered  the  I 
they  were  given   p  9      When 

if   or   the    theatre   they 
1  cartons  of  iee  en  un,  c 
i  horns. 
Dr.    Janus    Kelly    and      Miss      Irene 
noth   of  City  Hosi 

s    of    the    part-. 
lildren  who  b( 
none   did   become   sick.     They   d 
have  time  to  gel  sick. 


The  1  hildren  came  from  the  fol 
homes  :   Hebi  ew     1  irph  in     !; 
Home  of  Hon. 

\i  try's      <  Irpl 
Friend  Society,    Parental    Hon 
I    Vvenue  Hume  ami  Ho 

president  of  tl 
change  Club,  was  a  hard  -  man 

taking  care  of  the  orphans  and  set 

- 
carried  out.    He  w  Nor- 

man   Dixon;    Edward    Schlick,    M 
Horwltz,  James  Brennan,  \hn  Zuc 
Henry  Carlton,  AI( 
Anderson,    Vr.mk    Vrano,   \i 
- 
'<  'ank   Mueller. 


and  chauffeurs  to  the  blind  boy  and 
girl.  60  the  two  couples  went  to- 
gether before  Judge  Hale  In  Dodge 
City,  where  they  first  met  several 
years    ago,    and    were    married 

Young  Bennett  and  his  bride  are 
both  performers  over  the  radio.  Ben- 
nett Is  a  plano-accordlan  artist  and 
Mrs  Bennett  a  singer.  Each  has  be- 
come blind  since  birth 

InTUa  Bay*  Nr*> 
April  7,  v1926 

BLIND,  ADMITTED  TO 
U.  S.  COURT  PRACTICE 
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where  ho  graduated  with  high  hon- 
ors-.    Later  he  attend,  d  Harvard  law 

ool,    where    he    obtained    hi 
free. 

Coming    to    Spokane    he    took 
bar    .  xnmlnation    and     p 
with    high    marks    last    June.      Since 
that    time    he    has    been    practicing 
at  Uillyard  with 
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BUM  BUT  FAILS  10 
HKOF  CALAMITY 

Northwestern     U.     Student 

Writes  Research   Project; 

Sight  Not  Indispensable. 


Material  changes  in   out  way  ol 

Jng  brought  about  bj  i  i > r>  use  of  sight 
have  built  up  a  system  in  which  sight 
la  not  an  indispensable  necessity  to  a 
normal  life. 

few  realize  this  seemingly  para- 
doxical result  of  the  extensive  use  of 
vision,  but  it  is.  nevertheless,  true,  in 
the  opinion  of  Carl  Bostroih,  3349  Clif- 
ton avenue,  a  b:hid  student  at  North3 
weatern  university,  who  is  about  to 
publish  a  research  project  in  book 
form  entitled  the  "Psychology  of  the 
Blind."  In  the  book  Bostrom.  wh< 
■  Phi  Beta  Kappa  student  of  psychol- 
ogy, describes  in  an  introspective  man- 
ner th<  workings  of  the  mind  with- 
out, eyes. 

"Loss  of  sight."  declares  Bostrom, 
"i^  no  calamity,  but  rather  a  shifting 

•  f  values  of  the  relative  importance 
•f  the  many  senses.  Those  who  have 
physical  sight  have  no  advantage  o\  er 
tb«li  brethren  with  no  actual  visual 
memories.  The  difference  lies  only  in 
the  application  of  individual  intelli- 
gence, determined  by  factors  of  inher- 
itance  and   environment. 

Many  cases  among  contemporary 
and  earlier  writers,  particularly  Thom- 
as Hardy  and  Wordsworth,  are  cited 
•who  have  abused  the  word  '■  "nd'  by 
aesociatlng  connotations  of  stupidit.\. 
pessimism,  despair  and   ignorance. 

'he  popular  notion  that  the  blind 
>•  depressed  with  the  thought  of  de- 
siring  1  ■  '■■• 

eyes  is  false."  asserts  r 
'After  a  person  has  once  adjusted 
himself  to  the  new  relationship  be- 
t-ween the  senses  the  wish  to  use  one's 
•yes  hardly  BCCUfs,  miles  one's 
friends  Insist  on  mournfully  remind 
r.fi-snn    of    the    handi 

Function    Not    I  ndcr*trw>i|. 

lasinc  various  characterial 
that    He«ni    peculiar    oiily    Lo    ill"    blind, 

•»n«e.'      This  illed 

om,    an    organ    In 
brain  a  whose  fu  ool 

|y    understood        Bu  gan 

-i    of 

•  lio-re<  living  pet   In  that  it  nbp. 
lh»  < 

•nmnMilnjt    from    another    person,    1 
• 

"by    the    fO 
I 

I  he 

not 


been  able  to   explain   what  organs  are 
involved  in  bringing   this  strange  sen 
•atlon  to  the  inhibitory   motor  nerves 
f<f  the  heart,   and   Bostrom    thinks   be 
has  solved  the  problem.     Love  al    ' 
atght,    however,    is    not     a    matter    of 
externals    as     beauty,     charm     or 
tellectual  attainments,    he  believes. 

Dr.  Scott  Writes  Preface. 

The  preface  to  Bostrom's  book  is 
being  -written  by  Walter  Dili  Scott, 
president  of  Northwestern  university, 
iimself  an  eminent  psychologist.  Dr. 
Scott  said  that  Bostrom  is  the  first 
blind  person  tfl  write  a  book-  about 
the  blind,  and  that  science  might 
learn  a  great  deal  about  the  normal 
mind  by  studying  the  characteristics 
of  handicapped   persons. 

'The  best  book  on  insanity,"  he 
said,  "was  written  by  an  insane  man,' 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  who  published 
"The  Mind  That  Made  Itself"  in  1908. 

Prof.  T>elton  T.  ]  Toward,  also  of  the 
psychology  department  at  Northwest- 
ern, said  the  book  contains  much  in- 
teresting matter.  "It  is  written  in  a 
somewhat  popular  style,  which  is  an 
advantage,"  he  said,  "making  it  easy 
to  read  and  understand.  The  study 
reflects  very  extensive  research  and 
study." 

Bostrom  was  aided  In  the  work  by 
Miss  Ada  Campbell,  72  Sheridan  road, 
a  graduate  of  Northwestern  univer- 
sity, and  by  John  Carroll,  an  instruc 
tor  in  the  MedJJJ  School  of  Journalism. 
Who  copyread  the  treatise. 


WATERBURY  (Conn.)  AMERICA* 

APRIL   16,  1926 


S!X-R00M  HOME 


Climbs  Ladders  to  Top  of  Build- 
ing and  Drives  Nails  With 
Unerring    Precision. 


tless  eyes  cannot  overcome  the 
wuhi^This    holds    true    in    the    case 

Of    '  dett,    who   is    build- 

ing a  six-room  Dutch  Colonial  home; 
in    Wayne,    N-    J.         Last    September 
I  he   New   York    World   told   how    L'.ur- 
dett,  totally  blind   12  years,  had  i 
Dieted    the    framing    of    a    two--, 
l\ouse.        Working  alone,   except 

labor  required   to   dig   t 
and    lay    the    foundations,    Mr.    Bur- 
is    now    ready    to    p  no- 
bis  hi 

Throughout  thi 
5    day  with   tie 

pants      of 
hundred  sed 

lot  on  t  he  Pompton  Turnpike  lit- 
1 1  a  lized    l  to  II,    stra  I 

man    perched    high    on      the      fro 

lintl  li<-      ham red 

and  sawed  \\  ii  h  u  1 1 

The  with 

roug  om- 

pleted.        But    he    toils    dailj      from 

■  itch  colonial  ho  tse  is  n< 

will    be  a    im Mr  A 

Finds    Bis   Lumber 

■   h 

itid 


ie  tools  of  the  carpenter,  from 
adz  to  plane.  lie  knows  where  each 
tool  is  to  be  found.  Every  piece 
of  material,  from  a  ball  of  twine  to 
-loot  timbers  used  in  the  con- 
struction is  catalogued  in  his  mind. 
"Now,    here's    one    of    the    hips    to 

it   on   the   roof."    he  said   as      he) 
stepped  across   -  anks.        I'n- 

.>  he  walked  to  -.he  limbers, 
picked  them  up  and  showed  a  re- 
porter the  accurate  bevels  ho  had 
sawed  in  them. 

Why   he  doesn't  fall   isn't  much   of 

i  y,   when    Bnrdett  explains  that 

he    never    puts    his   foot   into    a    hole. 

If  lie  doesn't  feel  something  substan- 

uleil'oot    he    doesn't    shift      his 

balance. 

"Another  thing,"  he  said,  smiling- 
ly "I  have  a  distinct  picture  of; 
everything.  It  is  in  my  mental  eye." 
He  explained  how  the  house  will 
look  after  it  is  completed.  Behind 
those  stark  eyes  is  a  mind  that  vis- 
ualizes everything  to  its  minutest  de- 
tail. Bnrdett  was  a  jeweler 
he  was  blinded  as  the  result  of  ing 
struck    by  a  moving  van. 

Picks  L'p  Heavy  Loads. 
When  climbing  around  the  build- 
ing and  walking  he  relies  more  on 
hi*  sense  of  direction  and  judg- 
ment rather  than  guides.  To  the 
astonishment  of  the  reporter,  he 
six  'by  four  timber, 
more  than  16  feet  long,  and  carried 
it  with  ease  and  accuracy  to  the  spot 
where   he   wished   to   place  it. 

He  is  happy  in  his  work.  When 
this  house  is  completed  it  will  be  the 
second  to  have  been  built  by  him; 
Three  years  ago,  working  alone,  he 
erected  a   two-ro 

eing  blinded.  Mr.  Burdette 
in    Riverside;    H. 
1.        After   his    misfortune   he   tau 
himself  to  use  carpenter's  tools.   I 
years    ago    he    ami       Airs.       Burdi 
moved   to    Wayne.   A   married   dau 
Mrs.  William  Vahrenkam-p,  li 
there   also. 

Mrs    Burdette  is  away   from   home 
most  of  the  time-        Hhe  is  a   trained 
nurse.   When  the  home  is  completed 
sue    is   going    to    give      up      niirsi 
by  June. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  8,  1926^ 

Blind  Man  Who  Ran 
Farm  41  Years  Dies 


FERGUS  FALLS,  Minn.,  May  7— 
(AP)— Hugh  Hunter,  79,  a  blind 
man,  who  used  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  eyes  to  operate  a  farm  for 
41    years,    Is   dead    here   today. 

Durlna  the  years  In  which  he 
operated  the  farm  he  felled  trees, 
grubbed  stumps,  plowed,  pitched 
bundles,  hoed  potatoes,  and  did 
many  other  exacting  Jobs  on  the 
farm.  He  never  saw  his  children, 
the  first  of  whom  was  born  after  he 
became   blind   in    1877. 

Thereafter  Mrs.  Hunter  aided 
him  In  his  daily  Jobs  until  the  chil- 
dren were  old  enough  to  help. 
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Blind  Suwe  Birth,  Boy 

Amazes  Music  Critics 
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kindness  Proves  No  Handicap 
in  Gv^ng  Telephone  Service 
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Although  blind  since  birth,  Alec 
Templeton,  a  16-year-old  boy,  is 
proving  himself  to  be  an  accom- 
plished musician  and  composer,  and 
will  shortly  figure  in  a  recital  to 
be  given  in  the  city. 

Many  prominent  people  have  been 
impressed  with  young  Templeton's 
genius  for  creative  composition  and 
are  extending  their  patronage  to 
his  recital.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable facts  about  the  boy  is  that 
he  is  untrained  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
cepted sense  of  the  term. 

He  has  obtained  a  little  assist- 
ance from  Braille  music,  but  his 
main  method  of  learning  has  been 
by    listening    tc    other    players^    lp 

radio  broadcasts,  and  u>ho- 

phone. 

His  memory  for  musical  is  phe- 
nomenal, and  he  recently  astounded 
a  well  known  Welsh  critic  in  the 
course  of  a  practical  test.  A  new 
praphone  record  was  obtained  and 
reproduced  once  for  him  before  the 
critic.  It  was  a  Bach  Fugue  played 
by  Harold  Samuel,  and  after  hear- 
ing it  once  on  the  graphone,  young 
Templeton  sat  down  at  the  piano 
and  played  the  piece  through  with- 
out a  single  break. 

He  has  memorized  all  the  best 
and  most  intricate  pieces  of  the 
great  masters  of  music  in  the  same 
m  it  n  naa.1    i         ■■  — ■ — ■— — — — — — — 
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Blind  Girl  Wins  Two 
——Music  Week  Medals 


"You  can  tell  police  about  this  If 
you  wish.  I  suppose  you  will,"  the 
lawyer  quoted  one  of  the  men  as  say- 
ing:. 


Miss  Ethel  HeeflHi,  of  Brooklyn, 
Awarded  Highest  Mark  in  Dis- 
trict Competitive  Singing 

Miss  Ethel  Heeren,  who  is  blind,  has: 
won  the  bronze  and  silver  medal  of. 
the  New  York  Music  Week  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  299  Madison  Avenue,  for 
soprano  singing,  it  has  been  announced 
by  Miss  Isabel  Lowden,  director  of  the 
association.  Miss  Heeren  is  eighteen 
years  old,  a  student  of  Wadleigh  High 
School,  taking  courses  after  school  in 
theory,  harmony,,  melody  writing  and 
history  of  music  at  the  Brooklyn  Music 
School   Settlement. 

She  lives  at  178  Third  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Frances 
Heeren,  a  widow.  For  the  last  year 
and  a  half  she  has  been  studying  vocal 
music  with  Herbert  Stavelv  Sammons, 
725    Argyle    Road,    Brooklyn. 

Miss  Heeren  appeared  for  the  dis- ! 
trict  contest  of  the  Music  Week  Asso- 
ciation in  District  No.  2,  which  includes 
the  territory  having  as  its  geographical 
center  Public  School  59,  at  228  East 
Fifty-seventh  Street.  When  Miss  Heer- : 
en  sang  at  the  contest  the  judges 
awarded   her   90  per   cent. 

The  points  include  posture,  effective 
appearance,  manner  of  rendition  mem- 
ory and  other  qualifications,  together 
with  the  natural  values  of  the  voice 
technique.  Her  mark  was  the  highest. 
for    the    ill. J.I iiM*—— ■ggiL_jflji— ""*^ 


HOLD  HER  FOR 
$25,000  RANSOM 

MenTell  Blind  Lawyer  They 
Have  Missing  Pastor 


LOS  ANGELES,   Juno  3   (A.   P.)— The 
story    of    a    blind    lawyer    that    Almee 
Semple  McPherson,  the  evangelist,  who 
disappeared    while   swimming  at   Ocean 
•   18,    la  being  held  captive  by 
two  men  Who  seek  a  ransom  of  $25,000, 
'tentlon   of  police  tod 
r»g  to  the  attorney,  R.  A.  Mc- 
f    Long   Beach,    the    men    have 
only    to    kUl    Mm 
to   do   away  with   hin 
v.cll  If  the  ransom  la  not  paid.  Fearing 
Ma   life,    McKlnley    has    told    police 
•  nnot  assist  them  In  trapping 
the  alleged  kidnapers. 

gators    that 
<o  TiIh  Office  las) 

bit!- 
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Mrs     McPl 
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Mother  Will  Submit  Questions 

McKlnley  placed  the  matter  before  the 
police  and  Dlst  Atty  Asa  Keyes  and  they 
In  turn  communicated  with  Mrs  Ken- 
nedy. The  latter,  when  first  told  of  the 
ransom  demand,  declared  that  It  was  a 
hoax,  but  finally  agreed  to  submit  a  list 
of  questions,  the  answers  to  ■which  the 
men  were  to  bring  from  the  woman 
pastor  alleged  to  be  their  captive. 

The   pair   failed    to    keep    an   appoint- 
ment  to    meet    McKinley    in    his    office 
yesterday  afternoon,    but,    according   to 
the    lawyer,    they    did    make    their    ap-  i 
pearance  about  9:30  last  night. 

After  describing  them  as  grumbling 
because  they  had  to  have  'the  questions 
answered,  McKlnley  quoted  them  as  say- 
ing: 

"Well,  well,  get  the  answers  pretty 
quick,  but  have  the  dough  ready  or  you 
know  what  will  happen." 

Mrs  Kennedy's  questions  for  the  most 
part  call  for  descriptions  of  the  evan- 
gelist's personal  property. 

The  search  at  the  beach  for  Mrs  Mc- 
pherson's body,  on  the  supposition  that 
she  was  drowned,  virtually  is  at  a 
standstill.  The  last  action  was  taken 
yesterday,  when  a  few  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite were  exploded  without  result  in 
some  kelp  beds. 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  3,  1926 

Blind  Veteran 

Listed  as  Disabled, 

Is  Awarded  Back 

Pension  of  $7435 

[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 

WASHINGTON,  June  2— Discov- 
ery that  Benjamin  R.  Garnett,  79, 
of  Salem,  Ky.,  has  been  carried  on 
the  Civil  war  pension  rolls  of  the 
government  as  merely  disabled  when 
in  reality  he  was  totally  blind,  has 
resulted  in  his  being  awarded  back 
pension  money  totalling  $7435. 

Garnett's  '  case  was  uncovered  at 
the  pension  bureau  through  the 
maimed  veterans'  act  just  passed  by 
Congress.  To  comply  with  this  new  law 
the  pension  office  drew  all  cases  from 
its  files  that  might  come  within  its  pur- 
view ami  found  on  examination  of  Gar- 
nett's file  that  he  had  completely  lost 
the  sight  of  both  eyes  because  of  set 
during  the  civil  war.  For  years  he  has 
i  carried  on,  the  rolls  as  being  Other- 
wise disabled,  receiving  $76  pension  in- 
stead of  ?100  per  m 

Orders  have  been  issued  that   I 
be   paid   the   difference  since   1004   when 
Con  ir  granting 

nontb    to   pensioners    Buffering   with 
total  blindness.    Besides  receiving  $7435 
hack   penaii  due 

hln.  ninth 

In    future    under   the    no-  ;    vet- 

erans' a 


ttansi 


THURSDAY,   JUNE   3,   1926 

Totally  blind  for  many  years  but  car- 
ried on  the  pension  roll  as  merely  dis- 
abled, Benjamin  Garnett,  seventy-nine- 
year-old  Civil  War  veteran  of  Salem, 
Ky.,  has  just  been  awarded  back  pension 
money  amounting  to  $7435. 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  4,  1926 
HOUSE  PAYS  HONOR 

TO  MAIMED  VETERAN 

Bronner,    Blind    and    Handless,    Ap- 
plauded by  Members 

WASHINGTON,  June  3  (AP)— Signal 
honor  was  paid  by  the  House  today  to 
Carl  Bronner  of  Cincinnati,  who  lost 
both  hands  and  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
in  the  world  war. 

While  Bronner  and  his  mother  were  j 
in  the  gallery,  the  House,  at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Edith  Rogers,  representative 
from  Massachusetts,  set  aside  business 
for  five  minutes  while  she  paid  tribute 
to  his  courage  as  a  soldier  and  in  his 
rehabilitation    work    since    the    war. 

Three  times  the  House  membership 
rose  and  applauded  Bronner,  who,  Mrs. 
Rogers  said,  would  graduate  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  this  year  des- 
spite  that  on  his  discharge  from  the 
army  he  had,  besides  his  physical  af- 
fliction, only  a  mental  rating  of  an  8- 
year-oid  child. 


FRIDAY,   JUNE    11,    1926 


TWO  BLIND  STUDENTS  TO 
GET  DEGREES  AT  ILLINOIS 


ONE  WILL  RECEIVE  MASTER'S  RAT- 
ING,   OTHER     A     BACCALAUREATE 
DIPLOMA 


[By  the  Associated  Press] 
Urbana,  111.,  June  11— Two  students, 
blind  since  childhood,  will  be  among  more 
than  nineteen  hundred  who  will  receive 
degrees  next  week  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  These  two  students  are  E.  T. 
Leonard,  of  Lake  Villa,  111.,  and  C.  A. 
Innis,  of  Bellflower,  111.,  and  both  have 
pursued  their  college  courses  by  having 
their  lessons  read  to  them.  Both  use 
typewriters. 

Leonard  will  obtain  a  master's  degree 
and  will  study  law.  Innis  will  receive  a 
baccalaureate  diploma  and  he  plans  to 
pursue  graduate  work  In  education  with 
a  view  to  teaching. 

3o»Vv  %tl  [vdn>cv{yt 

"Marie  Claire's"  Author  Poor  Again 

Special    Cable    to    Iho    Hoston    Transcript 
i  Irht,    1926,    l.y    Public   LedaTtT  Co. 

Paris,     Juno      IS — Marguerite     Audoix, 
author  or  "Marie  Claire,"  which  caused 

a    sensation    in    the   literary   world   fifteen 

v    in  dire  poverty.     She  is 

in  a   worse  situation   than  whrn  she  wrote 

■■.Mario  Claire."     At  that  time  she  was  a 

naker  In  111  health,  poor  and  almost 

i.imd.     still  she  managed  to  support  her 

LOd    three    nephews.     Her    pen    re- 

Icased    her    from     poverty    with    "Marie 

In   1910,  when  she  won  the  ivix 

p-emlna. 
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Typhus  Epidemic 


DEATH  TAKES 
BLIND  GENIUS 


FredericK  W.  Pendergast 
to  Be  Buried  Tomorrow 


Frederick  W.  Pender*ast,  famous  aa 
the  "blind  Inventor,"  died  J  suddenly 
Friday  night  at  his  home.  17  Fayette 
street,  Cambridge,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices will  bo  held  tomorrow  afternoon 
at  2  o'clock.  He  had  been  attending  to 
business  relating  to  his  many  Inven- 
tions until  a  few  hours  before  his 
death,  when  he  suffered  an  acute  heart 
attack. 

Pendergast  was  widely  known  for 
the  valuable  work  he  had  done  In  aid- 
ing blind  people  to  become  self-support- 
ing. Blind  himself  from  his  early 
s,  following  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever,  he  devoted  his  life  to  this  pur- 
pose. 

He  was  born  Nov.  20,  1858,  at  Han- 
over, N.  H.,  the  son  of  John  Pender- 
gast, a  Yankee  farmer,  and  Ellen  Car- 
roll, the  daughter  of  a  British  army  of- 
ficer, whose  childhood  was  spent  In  In- 
dia. Pendergast's  first  busi- 
ness venture  was  a  sawmill,  where  he 
manufactured  building  lumber  and 
shingles,  and  when  help  was  scarce 
filed  and  set  his  own  saws  and  adjn 
his  own  planers,  despite  the  handicap 
of  being  blind. 

After  he  came  to  Cambridge,  19  years 
ago.  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  his  in- 
:ons.  15  of  which  were  patented  for 
the    especial    benefit    of    the    blind.       A 
mop    he    designed    to    be    manufactured 
by   the  blind     is    now  In     general     use 
ghout  the  country, 
.ong   hla   recent  inventions  were   a 
tpslble  pontoon   to   be   used  In   rais- 
ing   sunken    ships;    a    water    motor    of 
revo:  design    and    a    new    I 

of  v.  r.    patents   for   wbl.:h 

just  been   granted.    Mr.   and   Mrs.    Pen- 
dergast.    had     recently     returned     from 
Washington,  where  he  had  been  in  con- 
ices       regarding        his        ingenious 
for    marine    salvaging    opera- 

.«  blind  Inventor  leaves  a  widow, 
who  waa  Grac*  Agnea  Thompson,  well 
known  in  Cambridge  literary  circles; 
a  brother.  Claxenoe  C.  Pendergaat  of 
Atlantic,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Humphrey  and  Mrs.  Alice  Burgaaa  of 
lot  Chaatnut  street,   Walthaiii. 


MM. 


>tt  by  P.  and  A.) 

Miss  Alice  Knock,  blind  scholar, 
perfect  in  study  at  Moody  Bible  In- 
stitute, who  will  devote  her  life  to 
teaching  'the  Word  to  other  blind 
.students.         _><_|b^^^ 

**s*en  Traveler 

JUNE   23,   1926 


Hub  Woman  Aids 
Blind  to  Read 


Moroccan  nobles  uttered  passion- 
ate    but   unavailing   prayers,     last 

week  as  a  typhus  epidemic  spread- 
ing from  the  Arab  shuns  of 
entered  at  last  the  cool  and  sump-' 
tuous  palace  of  the  Sultan  Muhu 
Yusef,  where  such  luxuries  as  foun- 
miSi    tIfnkl,nsr  ,behiml    screens    of 

m  s  int  n'tUr'k'    lul1    the    ins- 
tants into  a  disregard  of  occasional 
vermin    potentially    laden    with 
phus  bacilli. 

Hadj  Ahmed-el-Mokri.  son  of  the 
Sultan's  Grand  Wazir  (Prime Tito! 
ister),  was  stricken  with  typhus 
among  the  first  and  lay  in  a  dy- 
ing condition  throughout  the  week 
'•"'■  any  member  of  the  potent 
Mokri  family  to  be  thus  stricken 
would  have  caused  a  sensation 
throughout  Morocco,  but  the  gen- 
eral anxiety  was  made  acute  bv 
the  fact  that  Ahmed  was  the  fav- 
orite nephew  of  famed  and  be- 
oved  'Mokr.  the  Blind."  for  years 
the  incorruptible  and  discerning  ex- 
aminer of  all  maidens  put  forward 
by  their  families  or  tribes  as  can- 
didates   for    the    Sultan's    harem 

Former  Sultan  Mulai-Abd-el- 
Hafid  ( 11108-12)  first  recognized  the 
Peculiar  fitness  of  "Mokri  the 
Blind  for  this  post  after  he  him- 
seil  had  become  wearied  by  the 
necessity  of  personally  inspecting 
hundreds  of  quite  unpresentable 
maidens,  merely  because  custom 
creed  that  the  Sultan  alone  of  men 
should  actually  look  upon  the  wom- 
en with  whom  he  might  elect  to 
consort. 

„»)V,hen  ifc  waa  noised  about  thai 
Mokri  the  Blind"  had  gradually 
developed  his  sense  of  touch  to  a 
point  where  it  was  almost  equally 
discriminative  with  the  Sultan's 
practiced  eye.  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  making  a  prelimin;. 
Choice  among  candidates  for  th< 
harem  was  passed  on  to  him. 
Eventually  his  reputation  became 
Buch  that  many  of  the  higher  noble*- 
of  the  court  habitually  asked  his 
advice  when  choosing  an  additional 
wife. 

Europeans,  while  deploring  the 
tendency  of  ".Mokri  the  Blind"  to 
examine     candidates     in     silence 

thereby     precluding     any     in\ 
tion    of    their    intellectual     DO     I 
nevertheless    have    honored    him 

one    of    the     least     COl  nipt     of     high 

Moroccan  otlicials. 

I, ate    despatches    reported    that     no 

lental     bad   eonl  racted    typl 


I 
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Miss  Margaret  O.  Mr.Ouffey,  for  Many 
Vesrs  In  Charge  of  the  Circulating  Da- 
part  I  Ooaton  i' 
It  N(  i  tha  Blind  to  Read 
She  Haadlng  Roor 
the  jreaalonai 
.ton,    Wh"  | 

Are     13.1M    V  Brain*    Book*. 


EDINBURGH'S  BLIND 
RIDE  FREE  ON  CARS 

■ 
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WTTHANKFUL?     You    bet    I'm 

thankful!  I  can't  see— but 
I  sure  can  taste  and  smell — 
urn-m." 

The  speaker  was  one  of  the  150 
blind  men  and  women  who 
gathered  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce yesterday  for  the  annual 
Thanksgiving  dinner  given  by 
Paul  Singerman,  pioneer  Seattle 
merchant. 

Singerman    is    dead    and    gone 
these  last  ten  >ears — but  he  still 
gives  the' dinner. 
TWENTY-FIFTH   YEAR 

"it  wouldn't  seem  the  same,'' 
explained  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lou 
Friedlander,  "if  it  were  given  in 
anybody's  else's  name.  1  hope —  ' 
and  believe — there'll  \±e  a  Paul 
Singerman  dinner  for  the  blind 
long  after  all  of  us  have  passed 
on." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dinner 
this  year  was  sponsored  by  J.  F. 
Ives,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Stimson  Lumber 
company,  himself  blind.  But  it 
was  still  a  Paul  Singerman  din- 
ner, and  Mrs.  Friedlander  and 
her  brother,  Lou  Singerman,  acted 
as  hosts. 

This  is  the  twenty-fifth  succes- 
sive year  that  the  dinner  has 
been  given  in  Seattle.  The  late 
Paul  Singerman  started  it  in  1901, 
when,  on  returning  to  his  old 
home  in  Europe,  he  found  that 
hie  aged  mother,  whom  he  had 
believed  totally  blind,  could  still 
see  enough  to  recognize  him. 

So  overjoyed  was  he  at  the  dis- 
covery that  he  cabled  back  to  his 
sons  to  provide  a  Thanksgiving 
least  for  every  blind  person  in 
Seattle — and  he  repeated  the 
event  every  year,  gradually  get- 
ting more  and  more  guests.  Cov- 
ers were"*laid  for  only  ten  at  the 
first  dinner. 
MUSICAL    PROGRAM 

Yesterday's  dinner  was  en- 
livened by  an  elaborate  musical 
program,  all  contributed. 

•bert     Burns,  a  blind     enter- 
tainer,     furnished     the     feature 
nber.    a   "slangologue";    there 
•  •  stories  by  Carl  Reiter  and 
■     by  Mrs.  Herbert  Preeg,  Al- 
and   J.     J.     Moran. 
lc    was    provided    during   the. 
il  by  an  orchestra  comprising 
Mrn.      Fred      Liditenwalter,    Lou 
irerman,       Winifred       Angell, 
oes  ■  <  Harrison,  Ed- 

win Sheldon,  Joe  Cohn,  .1.  L. 
Jacobs,  Ed  Mulbolland.  Dad 
Wai  Rosen  and  Harry 

Hurlburt. 
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ROGS  NOT  MADE 
BY  OHIO  BLIND, 
LETTER-AVERS 

— +. — 

Commission  Officer  Warns 

of     Misrepresentation 

in  Sales  Here. 


RON. 
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Misrepresentation  on^WieV.irt  of  an 
Ohio  concern  that  is  sellirfg  rugs  in 
New  York  state  wit  i  the  statement 
that  the  rugs  were  made  by  members 
of  a  blind  institution  in  Ohio,  has  led 
to  a  request  by  the  New  York  State 
Commisison  for  the  Blind  that  mem- 
bers of  this  community  and  vicinity! 
purchase  only  those  rugs  made  by 
the   blind  in   this  state. 

"Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  private  organizations,  there 
is  a  large  production  of  hand  loOni 
ruga  being  turned  out  each  month  in 
this  state  by  blind  citizens."  Miss 
Grace  S. -Harper,  executive  secretary 
of  the  commisison.  stated  yesterday  in 
a  letter  received  by  the  Solicitations 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. "It  is  always  a  problem  as 
to  how  to  eel  lthis  product  and  the 
workers   are   usually    overworked. 

"We  have  just  learned,"  she  con- 
tinued, "that  a  concern  from  the  state 
of  Ohio  is  sending  sales  agents  into 
New  York  state,  selling  rugs  from 
house  ro  hou*e — with  'the  claim  that 
they  are  made  by  the  blind.  The 
Ohio  State  Commission  for  the  Blind: 
report  as  follows  on  their  investiga- 
tions of  the  concern  :  "We  find  that 
there  is  no  shop  of  tin's  kind  operated 
by  the  blind,  hut  two  brothers  who 
have  an  electrical  shop  have  an 
for  rugs.  They  employ  a* 
many  as  ir><)  salesmen  who  travel  a 
overSjhe  country  sellinpUj*w^^Tigs 
from    h 
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GIRL  BLINDED  BY  SHOCK 

Authorities  Unable  to  Find  Parents 
of  "Baby  Peterson" 

MORRISTOWN,  N.  J.,  July  11  (AP)— , 
Twenty-one,  persons,  one  of  them  a  6- 
year-»Md  girl  blinded  by  shock,  remained 
at  varlsaa  hOBpitala  here  tonight  of  the 
1?,6  brought  here  last  night  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  arsenal  explosion  near 
Dover. 

Authorities   thus    far   were    unable    to 
flnd   I  ts  of  the  blind  child. 

d     as     "Baby     Peterson" 

ought     in     by     refugee!!     i rom  - 

Mom  Ell-1    WOH 

hurled  to  th^  pround  during  one  of  the 

major    explosions   and   arose   a  moment 

■  \    htloss. 
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Austin,  Tex. 
Special  Correspondence 

WHEN  he  entered  a  boys'  pre- 
paratory school  at  Kerrville, 
an  Austin  youth  was  assigned 
to  a  room  with  another  boy  of  about 
his  age  from  San  Antonio,  whose 
sight  was  impaired.  The  two  became 
friends  at  once,  and,  as  they  were  in 
the  same  classes,  the  Austin  youth 
began  reading  the  lessons  to  his 
roommate. 

For  four  years  the  Austin  boy  read 
to  the  other  and  together  they  dis- 
cussed the  difficult  problems  of  their 
lessons.  They  were  boon  companions 
whether  at  their  studies  or  in  their 
play,  and  their  grades  in  school  al- 
ways ran  close  together.  They  be- 
came recognized  as  leaders  in  their 
class  studies,  the  one  sharpening  the 
wits  of  the  other.  There  was  much 
doubt  in  the  school  as  to  which 
would  win  the  highest  class  honors 
at  graduation. 

When  the  awards  were  announced 
it  was  found  that  the  youth  with  the 
impaired  eyesight  had  won  over  his 
faithful  friend  by  a  slight  margin — 
something  he  could  not  have  accom- 
plished but  for  the  assistance  given 
him  by  the  loser. 

The  boy  who  lost  declared  that, 
after  all,  he  was  the  winner,  for  he 
attributed  his  good  grades  largely  to 
the  helpful  ideas  his  friend  would 
give  him  as  he  read  to  him,  and  to 
the  inspiration  the  almost  sightless 
companion  gave  in  return  for  the  as- 
sistance rendered  him. 

PEORIA,  ILL.,  JOURNAL 
Wednesday,  July  14, 

TALENTED15lTTOeR 
TO  ENTERTAIN 
GORMAN  CLUB 


0 


Fernando   Oldham,    talented   blind 


singer,  is  to  be  one  of  the  attractions 
at  the  annual  picnic  and  reunion  of 
the  T-  X.  Gorman  Memorial  club  for 
the  blind.  The  picnic,  will  be.  held 
luly*  ?T9T South  park.  Talks  will  be 
made  by  Mayor  Mueller,  State  Sena- 
tor John  Dalley  and  Representatives 
Robert  Scholes.  Dave  McClugage. 
and  Sherman   W.   Eckley. 

Other  numbers  on  the  program 
will  be.  a  demonstration  of  typewrit- 
ing by  Miss  S;nah  Got/  and  of  use  of 
the  Braille  writer  by  George  Bower- 
lock. 

Those  serving  on  the  i 
arranging  the  picnic  are:  Gardens 
Haupt,  Bertha  Keys,  Ruth  Stark. 
Maude  Ewing,  Catheilne  iimki.-. 
Caroline  Kahn,  Josi  ph  Timmermaa, 
William  Keys,  Morris  Kahn,  Miss 
tetz  and    Mr.    Bowersock. 

Klwanls   club   will      furnish      ears 
to  transpoi  I  I  h<    m<  mbei  a  ol  thi   i  lub 
,.  thi    picnic 
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SATURDAY,   JULY    17,    1926 


SAYS  BLIND  LIKE 
BLUE.  DISLIKE  RED 

LONDON'.      July      16      <AP)— "Highly 

sensitive    and    Intelligent     women    who 

have    been    born    blind    have    a    prefer- 

•    for    certain    colors.      They    nearly 

always  like  blues  and  dislike/reds." 

This  Is  the  statement  of  Miss  A.  M. 
Burrow,  a  blind  woman,  who  Is  in 
charge  of  an  extensive  knitting  ex- 
hibit arranged  by  the  London  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Miss  Burrow  and  her 
associates  hava  little  trouble  In  dis- 
tinguishing the  color  of  yarns. 


To  Help  a  Blind  Woman  and  Her  Sister 

To  tie  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

A  young  woman  who  is  a  sufferer  from 
tuberculosis  and  who  has  lost  her  eye- 
sight is  such  an  example  of  cheerful  pa- 
tience and  courage,  I  feel  sure  her 
will  appeal  to  many  readers  of  this  col- 
umn. Living  alone  with  a  devoted  sis- 
ter, she  takes  care  of  their  home,  while 
the  sister  goes  out  to  work.  The  sister 
has  a  position  for  nine  months  of  the 
year,  but  finds  it  hard  to  get  odd  bits  of 
work    for    the    remaining    three    months. 


They  are  women  of  refinement  and  verj 
capable. 

A    small   amount  of   money   could   glv* 
them   a   much    needed   rest   at    home   and 
lessen   their  constant   anxiety. 
small  the  donation,  it  will  be  most 
fuly   accepted,  and  checks  ma 
to    M.    W.    Richardson,    care    of   Di 
of  the  Blind,  110  Tremont  stn 
will  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

July  16.  


NEWARK.    N.J.    NE 
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SIGHTLESS  MAN  WORKING  ON   HOME   AT  WAYNE 


ic  rtalf'finithc  I  tt  la  building     Mr. 

•landing  on  I  floor  front 
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IVINB  By  FIXING  AUTOS 

ff*    M.    \\".  ,\ii;adel- 

phia,    Ark.,     lias    been    totally    blind 
since   he  was  a   year  and   a   half  old, 
doing    many 
things    that    many 
eyesight   cannot   do.      He   can   r<  ■ 

■  titomohii-  n    "diagnose" 

the  trouble  in  e  it  to  pieces, 

make   the   repairs  and    put   the   thing 
together  again   to  the  sa  lisfaction  of 
the  owner.     The  only  jobs  he  refuses 
Iding   or   sol- 
tys  the  A:  lazette." 

Worrel,   who  re- 

ft at  Bis- 
ck,    a    sm:  b.e- 

tween   Arkadelphia  and   Hot  Springs 
be  Bank  head  Highway.    A  casual 
about  the  shop  convinces  a  • 
that    a    blind    machinist    is    effi- 
cient. 

n    one   sidi  1st   mill, 

where    M  corn    into 

meal    for  ers.      The    mill    is 

tor.   taken  from  the  cat- 
in    which    the    Worrel    family    moved 
'rom  Texas  several 
mom  The    motor    has    been 

mad"  y   and   its  crank   shaft 

connected  with  the  grinder.     H^  con- 
ed    the    motor   and    the    mill   and 
built  a   fan  that  blows  the  chaff  and 
rom  the  grain. 
W(  rrel  keen    and    "edu- 

it  is,  it  enables 
him  to  detect  the  trouble  in  most 
moto  deft    fingers   soon    find 

the    ailing   spot. 

here  he  learned 
his  His     reply     was,     "in 

natni-  il."       He    began    work- 

in  autos.in    1914,  and  he  said  he 

;  soldering,  which 
pt.     When   he   oVmp 

Pd  Ahem.  .^5?^ 

Xos&rtgetel 
£)aitxj  Cimett 


JULY  20,  1926.- 


Till;  BLIND  SEE 
The  Braille  Mirror,  a  magazine  for  the 
blind,  has  become  one  of  the  regular  pub- 
lications of  the  city  and  sightless  folk  will 
he  even  Riven  a  chance  to  "feel"  advertis- 
ing that  lias  been  especially  prepared,  for 
e  fingers.  Nowadays  most 
blind  are  able  to  read  through  the 

of  the  Rraille  alphabet  and  this 
Wonderful  magazine  will  give  them  a  pro- 
r  literature    that   is    all    their   own. 

thai  this  is  the  first  regular  pub- 
r   the    blind    to  be   issued   and    it 
II    should    have   its   home   and 
n   in  Los  Angeles,  where  even  the 
blind    maj    find    a    large   degree   of  comfort 
• 

Wednes' 
Ii^0hi£!Blind  Bov  Decorated 


"medals,  that  are  given  out  by  this 
great  man  ,to  the  person  whom  he 
thinks  especially  brave  or  who  has 
accomplished  some  exceptionally 
good  thing. 

When  Uncle  Robert  pinned  the 
badge  on  the  lapel  of  Howard's  coat, 
he  said,  "my  boy,  I  feel  I  am  greatly 
honored  personally,  in  being  permit- 
ted to  pin  this  badge  on  you,  who 
have  made  such  a  brave,  brave  fight 
to  prove  that  you  can  learn,  if  you 
are  given  a  chance."  Then  he  burst 
into  tears  and  handkerchiefs  went ' 
up  to  the  eyes  of  every  person  in  the 
audience. 

Howard's  history  is  pathetic,  he 
was  born  in  Anderson.  Ind.,  in  1913. 
The  mother  in  giving  him  birth  died, 
he  was  cared  for  in  the  Madison  Co. 
Poor  Farm,  Anderson,  Ind.,  for  8 
years,  when  he  was  taken  to  the 
State  School,  only  to  learn  he  was 
far  to  backward,  mentally,  too  help- 
less physically,  to  be  accepted  as  a 
pupil.  Then  the  County  authorities, 
through  the  solicitation  of  two  blind 
ladies,  working  in  the  Gospel  Trum- 
pet Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  sent  him  to 
the  Sunshine  Arthur  Home  and  Kind- 
ergarten for  Blind  Babies  in  Summit, 
N.  J.,  where  special  care  and  train- 
ing is  given  the  young  blind.  Indi- 
ana has  no  law  that  provides  for  the 
blind  child  before  it  reaches  kinder- 
garten age. 

Mrs.  John  Alden,  Founder  of  the 
Sunshine  Blind  Babies  Homes  and 
Kindergartens,  Headquarters  at  96 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  has  tak- 
en a  kindly  interest  in  little  Howard. 
He  has  been  receiving  special  care 
and  training  for  4  years  in  the  Ar- 
thur Home-Hospital-Kindergarten, 
Summit,  N.  J.,  maintained  by  the  In- 
ternational Sunshine  Society,  a  phil- 
anthropic newspaper  Club.  The  coun- 
ty and  the  two  blind  ladies  paying 
his  tuition. 

Howard's  efforts  to  learn  and  do 
everything  he  should,  have  endeared 
him  to  everybody,  and  when  he  grad- 
uated the  other  day  to  the  Public 
School,  even  "Uncle  Robert"  was 
there  to  help  celebrate. 

M>rs.  Alden  asks  why  Indiana  is 
one  of  the  few  States  that  do  nothing 
for  their  Baby  Blind?  Without  spec- 
ial care,  babies  blinded  in  infancy, 
generally  droop  and  die  or  grow  up 
into  feeble-minded  and  crippled 
children.  Report  all  Blind  Babies  to 
Mrs.  John  Alden,  96  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City,     she  may  be  able  to  help 
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Howard    Black,  a   littl«  blind   boy, 

12  yean  or  age,  from  Anderson,  Ind.. 

red  I  "Badge  of  Honor" 

from    the    well    known    philanthropist 

le   Robert"  of     New  York     City. 

Idgea  of  honor  are   beautiful 


THURSDAY,     JULY    22,     1926 

EDINBURGH'S  BLIND" 
RIDE  FREE  ON  CARS 

EDINBURGH,    July    22    (UP)— Edin- 
burgh Is  proud  of  being  the  first  city  in 

tulty,  free 
rldea    on  !    ears   for   all   blind 

jf    .  lied  to  all  blind 

the 
the 
.lin- 
ear 
dual 


"Washington 
Special  Correspondence 

HE  WAS  a  scholar;  certainly  his 
general  bearing  and  well- 
groomed  appearance  bore  tes- 
timony of  culture  and  good  breeding. 
In  his  left  hand  he  carried  a  brief 
case,  in  his  right  a  cane.  As  he 
walked  up  G  Street  the  cane  was 
tapping  the  pavement  a  foot  or  so 
in  advance.  Guided  by  instinct,  sec- 
ond sight,  whatever  one  may  wish 
to  call  it,  the  man  who  could  not  see 
walked  steadily  and  confidently 
through  the  crowded  streets  of  the 
capital  city. 

A  bookkeeper  glanced  up  from  her 
work  and  sat  watching  the  man, 
wondered  what  he  would  do  when 
he  reached  an  intersection  where 
those  with  eyes  have  to  step  lively. 
As  he  reached  the  curb  the  man  hesi- 
tated, seemed  to  be  trying  to  get  a 
sense  of  location.  Suddenly  a  large, 
uncouth  taxi  driver  saw  him.  Leav- 
ing the  car.  fie  rushed  over  to  the 
man  and  placed  strong  arms  about 
his  shoulders  and  guided  him  across. 

Every  line  of  the  taxi  driver's  body 
expressed  gentleness,  kindness,  pro- 
tection. With  a  reassuring  pat  on  the 
arm  he  turned  the  man  in  the  direc- 
tion that  he  wished  to  go.  The  book- 
keeper could  not  hear  a  sound,  but 
the  song  without  words  sang  itself 
into  her  consciousness,  and  brought 
a  realization  that  the  heart  of  man 
is  unutterably  kind. 

WOKC&OTER  CMasa.)  TELEQK&y 

JULY  23,    1926 

WILL  STUDY  WORK 

FOR  BLIND  IN  PARIS 

RtlBBARDSTON,  July  •.'.:. — Charles 
H.  Hayes  is  in  Paris,  where  lie  will 
-study  work  for  the  blind,  later  go- 
ing- to  England,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, before  returning-  to  America 
next  month.  Mrs,  n :  i  >  ■  ■  > .  two  sons, 
Gilbert  and  .lames,  and  nee  mother, 
Mrs.  .lames  Gilbert,  will  remain 
abroad. 

LYNN  (Masn.)  ITEM 

■ 

pl]£JUJDY  VIOLINIST 

IN  CONCERT  PROGRAM 

Lovers  of  music  will  be  tendered  a 
treat  this  evening  when  the  Au- 
pustana  male  quartet  of  Augustana 
college,  Rock  Island,  111.,  will  present 
a  concert  program  in  the  Swedish 
Lutheran  church,  Lawton  ajyenue.  The 
quartet  will  be  assisted  by  Iverne 
Dowie,  blind  buy  violin  ',  and  El- 
wood    Kraft,     pianist. 

The  Quartet  consists  of  Martin 
Johnston,    Howard    ;  irl   Nelson 

and  Arnold    Serenlu 
Augustana   college,  and  llally. 

ived    i:i    ;  : I    in 

the  ■  •  da,  In   the 

summer   of    1926.      Iverne    Dowle 

boy   of    l  i   j  eai      a  nd,   a  It  i gh    blind 

Hinee  he  was  two  years  old,  his  pi 

hi   of   rema  i  k- 
Kble.     1 1 :  m     has    gtvi  n      i  ni 

keen   Insl :  r  1 1 1  and  h 
depth   of  I 

putal  Ion  in  the 
work 
rhov.  rtlon  of  arl 

vii  lues   as  well  nii- 
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CLEVELAND  WOMAN 
TELLS  OF  BLIND  WORK 


Mrs.  E.  B.  Palmer  Discusses 

Preparation  for  Social 
(j  (      Acceptability. 

How  the  blind  can  become  happy. 

useful.  oontenfeT"citliena,  doing  the 

■■me   work   and   enjoying   the   aame 

recreation  at  eeeing  people  waa  dla- 

ouased  yeeterday  at  the  Friday  Club 

by  Mn.    E.   B.  Palmer,   aecretary  of 

the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 

and     Robert     Irwin,     a     blind     man, 

director    of    the    American    Founda- 

•he    Blind       Prepare 

vllnd    for    i>oo!nl    and    economic 

I  'ability    Into    the    B*Hr>*    world 

waa    glren    by    Mrs.    Palmar    as    the 

rltal  aim  of  eTery  blind  aaeoclatlon 

In   the   country. 

»ry  city  of  any  size  would  do 
well    to    hare    a   clinic    on    Its    Mind 

as    Is    operated    In    ' 
•  aid    Mrs.    Palmer.      "An    exhaustive 
should  be  made  of  a 
which  s> 

I.     Then  comes  the  treat- 
wh'.ch    Is    ererlaatlnir.       Blind 
■n     never    close     a     case,     but 

"Blind   can   <lo   for  the  blind   what 
<   p»o;.:e   o  >ul  )    n*v*r  ao- 
<-orapllah.      They    can   g'-v> 

urtx«    t<->    go        In 
land   •  wly   Mind. 

their 
feet,  first,   by  making;  them   la 

- 
•h»m    the  desire   to   a<-tijiii]y    ! 
self-supporting- 

That    bllr 
fus«d    with    the    general    p    :    ilatlon 
was    «t. rem"' 

i   ih*r   ahoul  1    .'  re 
•'•■a'ther  on  th«  some  basis.     Speolal 
•     '    • 
4    anwlse    hy    Irwin,    wl 


plained  that  the  purpose  of  moat 
assoclatlona  for  the  blind  waa  de- 
feated when  the  blind  were  aep- 
arated    from    the   aeelnpr  world. 

Elwood  Street,  director  of  the 
Community  Fund,  presided  at  yee- 
terday'a  meeting-,  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  number  of  aoclal 
worker*. 
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Beftweei  the 


■U 

By  IK.  C.  B. 


I   WONDER  how  many. 
J  •     •     • 

THERE  ARE  In  this  world. 

•  •     • 

LIKE  THE  man  I  found. 

•  •     • 

A  MAN  who  came. 

•  •     • 

TO  SEEK  my  aid. 

•  •     • 

FOR  SOMEONE  else. 

•  •     • 

THE  THING  he  asked. 

•  •     • 
WAS  EASILY  done. 

•  •     • 
AND  BEING  done. 

•  •    • 

I  CALLED  on  him. 

•  •     • 
TO  SO  report. 

•  •     • 
AND  FOUND  Mm. 

•  •     • 

IN  A  little  room, 

•  •     • 

IN  A  small  hotel. 

•  •     • 

AND   IT  was  plain. 

•  •     • 

THAT    HE    waa    poor. 

•  •     • 

AS  ALL  were  poor. 

•  •     • 

WHO    PASSED    me   by. 

•  •     • 

AS   I    went   up. 

•  •     • 

BUT  QUITE    unlike. 

•  •     • 

THE    REST    of    them. 

•  •     • 

THE  MAN   on  whom. 

•  •     • 

|    WENT    t«   call. 

•  •     • 

SEEMED     HAPPY. 

•  «     • 

AND    I    Sound    out. 

•  •      • 

THE    SOURCE. 

sea 

OF  all  si's  h*ppin«M. 

•  •     • 

HE'D   BEEN   a  MlMIBAlL 

•  •      • 

BEFORE   THE    war. 

•  •     • 

AND  THI 

•  •     • 

TO    DO   bll 

AND    HAD    coma    back. 

•  e     a 


BUT   FOUND  It  hard. 

•  •     * 

TO  SETTLE  down. 

•  •     • 

AND    DRIFTED    on. 

•  •     • 

A  LITTLE  work  here. 

•  •     • 

AND    AN    Idle    spell. 

•  •     • 

AND  THEN  one  time. 

•  •     • 

HE   MET  a  blind  man. 

•  •     • 

AND  TALKED  with  him. 

•  •     • 

AND  VERY  soon. 

•  •     • 

HE   WAS    taking    him   ouL 

•  •     • 

AND   WAS   his  guide. 

•  •     • 

ON   MORNING  walks. 

•  •     • 

AND  EVENING  walks. 

•  •     • 

AND  THEN  somehow. 

•  •     • 

HE   GREW  interested. 

•  •     • 

IN  A  crippled  child. 

•  •     • 

AND   THIS   soon   led. 

•  •     • 

TO  A  morning  vislL 

•  •     • 

TO  A  hospltaL 

•  •    • 

WHERE  CHILDREN  lay. 

•  •     • 

AND   HE  remembered. 

•  •     • 

WHEN    HE   was   a   boy. 

•  •     • 

HE   HAD  a  knack. 

•  •     • 

OF    MAKING    things. 

•  •     • 

BOME    SORT   of    toy. 

•  •     • 

AND  THAT  very  same  day. 

•  •     • 

HE  RUMMAGED  around. 

•  •     • 

FOR    MATERIAL. 

•  •     • 

AND    8AT    him    down. 

•  •     • 

IN   HIS   little   room. 

•  •     • 

AND   WENT   to  work. 

•  •     • 

AND    I    suppose. 

•  •     • 

AS  MEN  are  measured. 

•  •     • 

THAT  HE'S  a  failure. 

•  •     • 

FOR    HE    works   no    longer. 

•  •     • 

THAN    HE    has   to   work. 

•  •     • 

TO   GET   what  he   needs. 

•  •     • 

TO    EAT   and   sleep. 

•  •     • 

AND   TO   COT«T   himself. 

•  •     • 

BY   THE    l....ks    of   him. 

•  •     • 

THAT    HE    gives    his    sJL 

•  •     a 

FOR    THE    happiness. 

•  •     • 

OF    THOSE    ho    helps. 

•  •     • 

I  wond;  r 

•  •    • 

THI  Rl     ARI 

•  •     • 

WHOM     . 

J  XKANK 
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THE  BUND  PAINTER  OF  FRANCE  HONORED  BY  HIS  COUNTRY: 
JEAN  LULIEN  LEMORDANT, 
Who  Lost  His  Sight  in  the  War,  Receives  the  Plaque  of  Grand   Officer  of  the 
Legion   of   Honor  From   General    Passaga,   Surrounded  by   His   Friends    and  the 
Officials  of  the  Beaux  Arts.  (Times  Wide  World  Photos,  Paris  Bureau.) 
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/    Heaving  Had  Both  Eyes  Removed,  /  f  £,  U, 
AM    STONE  BLIND! 

Price 

I  am  selling  the  Braille  Blind  Alphabet  10c 


^ofeVory,  V(\as,»t.  VUooitox 
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Blind  Herself, 


"She  Aids  Others 


has     been 
working    at    the    New    York    Light- 
house for  the  BJjnd  for  17  years,  ami 
ifl  known  for  the  beautiful  hand- 
te  her  handi- 
ng   others 
al    the    light- 
en   making  a  hag 
on    a    hand    loom.      she    received    a 
i      from    the  Queen   of   Italy   in 
of  hand-work  »he 
sent  her. 


Newark,  Del. 
Special  Correspondence 

A  MAN  and  his  wife  and  two 
children  who  were  on  a  camp- 
ing trip  stopped  to  make  a 
brief  call  on  a  cousin,  who  boarded 
with  a  blind  woman.  From  the  mo- 
ment the  campers  stepped  into  the 
immaculate  house  they  marveled 
more  and  more,  for  this  remarkable 
woman  not  only  did  all  her  house- 
work and  cooking,  to  say  nothing  of 
taking  a  boarder,  but  it  was  to  this 
woman  that  people,  both  old  and 
young,  came  to  unburden  themselves 
of  their  troubles  and  receive  comfort 
and  cheer. 

After  a  brief  call  the  campers 
known  their  intention  of  con- 
tinuing on  their  way,  but  the  good 
landlady  was  so  cordially  insistent 
that  they  stay  over  night  they  could 
not  well  leave.  When  they  protested 
that  it  wasn't  right  for  them  to  stay, 
she  replied  cheerily:  "Oh,  yes  it  is! 
Why,  you  should  see  how  I  fly  about 
this  house!" 

It  was  a  marvel  to  see  her!  She 
had  Uved  for  years  In  the  same 
house  and  knew  every  inch  of  it. 
Every  article  had  a  place  and  that 
article  was  always  in  its  place,  un- 
less she  was  using  it.  They  had  a 
jolly  time  together  cooking  the  sup- 
per and  chatting  of  various  things 
i Ining  to  conk. 

the  dishes  had  been  wished 
they  sat  on  the  trout  porch  in  the 
twilight,     ll    w.i     then  that  the  (amp- 


/23 


ers  discovered  tluir  hostess'  love  of 
poetry.  She  had  composed  and  com- 
mitted to  memory  many  poems,  some 
of  which  she  recited  to  them.  This 
fashioning  of  poems  had  been  to  her 
a  great  solace  and  diversion  in  the 
long  hours  of  darkness. 

en  the  campers  said  good-by 
next  morning,  they  felt  they  had 
never  received  a  greater  lesson  in 
cheerfulness  and  appreciation  of  the 
blessings  bestowed  on  them  than 
they  received  from  their  blind 
hostess. 

TiOSTOX     POST, 
JUNE    29,    1926 
Once,  Wealthiest  Woman 
in  Oregon,  Mrs.  De 
Gobin  Now  Is  Blind  and 
Dependent  on  Friends 

LIFE'S  VICISSITUDES  are  like  the 
ttdss  of  the  sea;  moralist*  and  esaay- 
•ta  have  had  bright  ideaa  and  have 
rrltten  libraries  of  advlco  for  others, 
)Uid  still  the  old  order  ■tandeth,  and 
•be    numerous    appertaining    references 

0  ferahand   'inesa    and    time's    changes 
ound  In   '.'      .iook.  continue  to  function 

'or  some  of  us  There's  an  old  saying 
hat  the  worst  case  of  misfortune  hasn't 
bean  recorded — that  no  mattor  what  one 
has  suffered  and  endured,  another  being 
nas  had  more  airony  of  soul.  Sitting 
alone  In  dot  cabin,  blind,  pau 
••waiting  bar  call.  Is  Mrs.  Lorenro  d» 
Oobln.  three  times  one  \,r  the  wealthiest 
women    In    the    st->  -gon.    and 

now  dependent  upon  charity.  Close  to 
•0  y»ars  old.  mind  clear  and  In  good 
physical  and  mental  health, 
Kwan*,  she  says  she  la  content:  that. 
Fate's  ways  ux»  past  mortal's  ken.  and 
that  all  ou-  can  '1  i  the  best  pof- 
raklr 

.sole 
vide  me  with  t\ 
■he   sa.s  My   father,    Luclu 

■ 
84   y 
dor.  ■ 
had  ; 

was  .lthy.      When    ' 

16.  I  ma 
tPM 
a  <•:• 
retr 
Ian  ! 

- 

Ten    years    ago    I    went 

,  -rty    went,    ont 

way  ■>.;     the     last     V> 

yearn.  .ave     rio     complaints. 

1  ha  Is,  and  alt; 

I  Weigh   200   pounds,    they   help  ms   Into 
tvs   some   wonderful 
-emember. 
y.i  nds  are  mors  than  .-- 

«    given    :i 
first  prlsst   In 

•cms 
M      I  shall  win 

Tt     I 

after    allT 
It    »  plnsaa      It 

fe     In    an>     r« 
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BOSTON"     POST, 
JULY     23.      1926 

When   the    Nebraska    State    Board    of 
Control    sought    to    purchase    Webst« 
unabridged     dictionary      for     the     S<    ts 
Blind  School,  they  frund  Hie  c 

nnO     to    hold     th.-    book     it     would 
take  three  shelves  «0  feet  Ions  each. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 
THURSDAY,   JULY    l.    l»26. 


BLIND  HERO  OF  FIRE. 

Henry  Driskell,  who  war 

families    at    5222    South 

Albany  a\  cnue. 

paj    families    were    rescued    yes- 

ty    as    the   result    of    quick    action 

blind,   Who   stnclled 

home   at    ■  '    A1" 

bany  avenue  and  turned  in   an   al  I 

The  fire  spread  to  houses  on  both  sides 

da   dozen    children 

flames.      As   a   result   of   thn 
alarm,  no  one  was  injured.    About 
•was  done. 
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LTXV     TELEGRAM -NEWS. 
SUNDAY/,     JTXY     25.      1920. 

BLIND,  DRIVES  CAR 
IN  TRAFFIC 

BUT  HE  HATES 
TO  CHANGE  TIRES 


BLIND  YOUTH  QETS 
i  \i\  ER8ITY  DIPLOMAS 

i  Mplomai 


!)(>  \\  i!t  smith 
ATLANTA,  Ga.,  July  '2A — De  Witt 
Smith,  stone  blind  since  he  was  18, 
can  and  does  drive  an  automobile 
with  safety,  but  he  never  attempts 
to  walk  along;  the  streets  alone. 
That  is  too  danpet  ^ 

ick  the  car  out   of  my  garage 
nearly  every  morning,"  he  eays. 
B  not  all. 

n   traffic,   too — o£'Course 
not 

with    mo    who    Isn't    nervous    an  . 
a    good    h.ind    at    seeing    things   and 
1    lies. 
•  o  Idea  how  my  ears  half) 
me.      I  can   henr  things 
detect  at   nil  rug,      I'm 

sense,  aome- 

■ 

pne    frli  nine 

hear"  a 
or   a  brlr-k   wall   ar  ■umpln#T 

'•>•    him.*1 
Smith   |  \  without 

his 

"Thst  la  the  worn;  thing  about/  au- 

- 

I    sliding  b 

Men 

>ne 
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EVENING   ITEM— LYNN. 

AUGUST  9,   1926. 
LEAVES  ESTATE  TO 

DESTITUTE  BLIND 

NEW  YORK,  Aug-.  9,  1926.— The  will 
of  Charles  Orrin  Richardson,  ivho 
died  on  Jan.  28.  last,  and  was  the 
former  husband  of  Mary  Jane  Coburn 
Richardson  Woodworth  of  SJwamp- 
scott,  on  file  for  probate  here  todav 
with  Surrogate  John  P.  O'Brien,  cuts 
off  five  nephews  who  are  Ms  only  sur- 
viving- heirs-at-law,  and  gives  his  en- 
lire  estate  of  "over  $5000"  in  person- 
ality, after  all  debts  are  paid,  to  the 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Desti- 
tute  Blind  of  this  city. 

BOSTON  POST, 
AUGUST  5,   1926 

SAVES  HIS 
BLIND  WIFE 


FROM  FIRE 


Chops   Hole   in  Wall 

as  Stairway  Is 

Cut  Off 


Chopping  a  hole  through  the  wall 

of  his  apartment,  Richard  Chatel,  50, 

of    5    Waterhill    street,    Lynn,    last 

night    led    his    wife,    who    is    blind, 

into   the   apartment  next  door  when 

flames   shooting   up   the   stairway  of 

his  home  cut  off  his  only  avenue  of 

escape. 

ESCAPE  CUT  OFF 

Chatel  awoke  to  find  his  suite,  on  the 
second  floor  filled  with  smoke.  When  he 
opened  the  door  into  the  hallway  to 
make  his  way  out  with  his  wife  he 
found  that  th»  fire  had  cut  off  the  stair- 
way. He  returned  to  the  apartment  and 
seizing  an  axe.  chopped  a  hole  through 
the  wall  Into  the  apartment  of  Nicholas 
Sadler  next  door,  and  led  his  wife  to 
safety. 

John  Sarkls  and  his  wife  and  father- 
in-law,  Louis  Maiicolas,  aged  70,  who 
lived  In  the  other  suite  on  the  second 
floor  were  saved  when  neighbors  placed 
a  ladder  against  the  window  and  ca. 
the  three  to  the  street.  Mrs.  Mary  Blair 
and  h«r  daughter.  Rose,  who  oceu- 
an  apartment  on  the  first  floor, 
were  n!<to  taken  out  the  window  by 
neighbor*. 


WORCESTER    DAILY 
AUGUST    14,    1926. 

BIRDS  TAUGHT 
!R 


Blind  Soloist  to  Give  Pro- 
gram at  Wesley  M.  E. 
Tonight 

Miss  Grace  Allen,  blind  singer  of 
gospel  songs,  who  will  sing  at  Wes- 
ley M.  E.  church  tomorrow  morning; 
and  evening,  learned  to  sing  by  lis- 
tening  to    the   birds. 

"That  is,  I  suppose  I  did,"  she  said, 
when  interviewed  recently.  "When 
I  was  a  little  girl  there  were  many 
birds  near  our  prairie  home  in  Min- 
nesota. 

"Not  being  able  to  see  like  my 
playmates,  I  used  to  wander  on  the 
edge  of  the  cornfield  not  too  far 
from  the  house  and  listen  to  hun- 
dreds of  birds  and  their  sweet  songs. 
It  was  here  that  I  learned  to  sing 
and  I  sang  hymns  as  a  rule  because 
those   were    the    only   ones   I   knew." 

Since  her  childhood  days  Miss  Al- 
len with  her  gospel  singing  has 
brought  the  spirit  of  the  old  hymns 
to  many  people  who  can  see.  When 
she  sings  her  face  is  transfigured 
with  a  smile  and  her  voice  like  the 
meadow  larks  that  flitted  about  her 
prairie  home   is  sweet  and  limpid. 

Miss  Allen  will  sing  with  Justin 
Lawrie  at  the  morning  service  and 
at  the  evening  service  she  will  sing 
alone. 

Dr.  Daniel  Lash  Marsh  recently 
installed  president  of  Boston  univer- 
sity,  will   preach  at  both   services. 

Miss  Allison  and 
Friends  Are  Feted 
by  Mrs.  Compton 

Minnie  B.  Compton  entertained 
a!  her  home  last  evening  In  honor 
of  Matikla  Allison  ano  her  guests, 
.Miss  Marjjarlte  Graham  of  Berl 
ley  and  Miss  Eva  Smyth  of  Hono- 
lulu. M  iss  Orn  ha  m  is  n  sehdolms  l  e 
of  Miss  Allison's  and  is  a  talented 
pianist  and  vocalist  well  known  toi 
all  radio  fans  as  she  lias  been  onj 
lii  repeatedly  over  stations 
KGO,  KL.N  and  KTAB.  Miss  Smyth 
is  also  a  talented  musician  and  is 
connect)  <i  w  it  h  i  he  T<  rrltorla  l 
School  of  the  i  >eaf  and  Blind  on  i  he 
mi. is.  being  at  the  head  of  the 
blind  d(  p-nt  ment  and  RCt  Ive  al  ■■ 
the  woi  u  for  i  ehadull  blind  of 
l  lonolulu. 


Mrs.  Comptons  guests  were  the 
members  of  the  Business  and  Pro- 
cessional Women's  Club  and  a  few- 
other  friends,  all  of  whom  were  de- 
lighted with  the  music  rendered  by 
the  guests  of  honor.  .Miss  Smyth 
is  an  adept  with  the  ukulele  and 
has  a  sweet,  clear  voice  that  blends 
with  the  soft  tones  of  that  instru- 
ment. 

Vingie  Hoc  Law  ion  gave  a  de- 
lightfully vivid  description  of  her 
recent  trip  into  Alaska.  Others 
who  contributed  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  evening  wers  Mrs.  Arthur 
Shepard  in  a  reading,  .Mrs.  Flossie 
Grigshy^,  piano  solo's,  and  .Mrs. 
Compton   in  a  group  of  songs. 

During  the  evening  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton told  of  the  district  meeting  at- 
tended recently  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  club  and  announced  that 
the  Napa  Club  is  represented  in  the 
State  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  this 
year  by  the  appointment  of  Lillian 
B.    Kernstrom    as   Auditor. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  deliC* 
ious  refreshments  were  served  by 
the    hostess. 


/a. 
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Blind  Law  for  the  Blind 

Efforts  of  the  law  to  cover  every 
human  situation  are  honest  and  usually 
intelligent,  nor  would  we,  in  the  case  to 
be  cited,  criticize  either  the  intent  or  the 
performance  of  the  lawmakers,  whoss 
worthy  purpose  is  clear  enough.  Never- 
theless, the  victim  of  this  peculiar  set  of 
circumstances  must  sometimes  commun-j 
with  himself  and  inquire  whether  he,  a 
blind  man,  should  not  be  an  exception  in 
law  as  he  is  in  physical  infirmity.  John 
F.  Davis  is  a  blind  man  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  had  been  accustomel 
to  tote  around  on  a  little  cart  a  radio 
set;  as  a  means  of  drawing  trade  while 
taking  advantage  of  what  ought  to  prove 
a  permanent  psychology,  he  sells  the 
new  visors  popularized  by  Helen  Will*, 
which  are  displacing  summer  hats.  So 
lively  has  become  the  debate  over  the 
status  of  Davis,  under  the  law,  that 
senators  and  burin'ees  men  have  mixei 
Into  the  affair,  street  fights  have  followed 
the  appearance  of  his  outfit,  and  a  police- 
man narrowly  escaped  facing  the  trial 
board  on  a  charge  of  beating  him,  while 
an  innocent  bystander  who  befriended 
the  blind  man,  was  found  guilty  of  hinder- 
ing an  officer,  the  same  Judge  ruling  that 
the  blind  man  himself  should  be  cleared 
of   the   charges   against   him. 

The    legal    question    which    has    raised 
all    this    fuss    is    whether    Davis    is    an 
itinerant    musician    or    a    vendor.      The 
district  commissioners,  who  soberly  con- 
sidered the  case,  decided  that  Davis  was 
a    vendor,    declining    to     class     baseball 
I    and    other    like   sounds 
which   came  over  the  radio  of  the  blind 
man  among  musical  compositions.     This 
■  n.  which  was  a  friendly  one,  would 
r  to  have  given  Davis  the  right  to 
!1    goods    in    the    public 
►,    with    the    same    right    to    attract 
attention  to  his  wares  as  any  oth'  r  mer- 
chant   of   his   class. 

But  the  situation  thu.s  i  \M  not 

so  simple.     The  legal  sharps  wiped   the 
••books  and  averred  that 
although   the   Mind  man  might 

■ 
■llent,    berau**-    I 
that   the   only    : 

•    the 
for    bus! 

Imhom   grli 

1 
The    scissors    man    rnlKht 
ring    his    ' 

his 
■ 
hi*   radio    n  vis    I*   still    fighting 


erant  musician  and  vendor  too;  an  ac- 
complishment possible.  It  may  he  pre- 
sumed, only  through  act  of  Congress. 
All  of  which  illustrates  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  trying  to  blanket  all  phases  of 
human    existence    with    suitable   law. 

NEW    YORK, 

lietalb  ^Tribune 

Friday,   September   3.   1926 

BenWelch-Blind 

Comedian,  Dies 

Of  Puenmonia 


Yiddish  Character  Star,  "Who 
Had  Been  Sightless  Five 
Years,  hut  Worked  On, 
Succumbs  at  King's  Park 


Funeral  Rites  on  Sunday 

Actor  Had  Rejected  Disabil- 
ity Fund  as  He  Wanted 
'Neither  Pity  Nor  Charity' 

Funeral  services  for  Ben  Welch, 
widely-known  musical  comedy  and 
burlesque  comedian,  who  had  been 
blind  for  the  last  five  years,  will  be 
held  at  noon  Sunday  from  the  River- 
side Memorial  Chapel,  Seventy- 
Street  an<l  Amsterdam  Avenue.  The 
comedian  died  Wednesday  night  at  the 
;'s    Park   State 

,   L.   L,   .i  con- 

tracted   a    cold    which    d  into 

pneumonia. 

At   hia    bedside    when    he    died    were 
his   wife,   Mr3.  Jeanette    ' 

r.     The  ho<Jy  was  brought  to 
York     yesterday     : 

orial  chapel.     Special   service 
»:  arranged  by 

bcr,   with    the    ' 
the    National    ' 

al    will    be    In 

.  e. 
fl    Tay   for   His    Perform ai 

ra    us    a    I 


h  opened    ■ 
after  the 

■ 

he     ! 

ing  th 

Destroyed  Di- 

For    twenty-on*' 

vaudeville.      He    obtained 

the    Palace    and    then    i '. 

theaters  on  th 

turn    with    sue  - 

insurance  policy  whii 

him   $76  a   week   for  life   so   J 

did  not  work  or  a  !• 

if  he  did  no  work  for  a 

however,    that    he    i 

nor  charity  and   in   the   | 

Mayor   of    Pro  I.,    and   other 

officials  he   bur:  licy. 

On    his    recent    appearance    in    vaude- 
ville   he    remained    seated    on    a    i 
bench    and    cracked    his    gag*    with    the 
aid    of    a    partner    who    guided    his    en- 
trance. 

Welch's     home     was     at 
Seventy-fifth  Street.     Su- 
lfides his  wife  are  a  daughter,  his  mother 
and  six  sisters. 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 
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HOW       MEN      I 
MAKE  MONEY ' 


IN    SPITE    OF    BLINDNESS 
Ask  the  average  person  how  he  would 
make   a   living   If    he    lost    hla 
ind  watch  him   throw  up  his  ! 
■eply:     "It    can't    be    done.       It's 
unough    to    make    money    when     y 

Without   them  it  would 
t*»    practically    Impossible." 

But  John  Fleming  of  New  Orleans 
has  proved  otherwise.  Not  only  has  he 
been   able    to   make   an    <  living 

•  luring   his   30   years   of    total    bllndi 

ho    has    made    It    In    a    ffc'ld    wlu 
rally    con.-  and 

•  xtremely  je — the    field    of 
neighborhood   grocery. 

Vw  v,  not  aee,  his 

mind  may  be  s 
■nd    hlndsli 

Of    the    street,    he    '  •  '-k," 

■  rtalnly  newr  overlooks  an 

;nlty     to     take     advantage     of 
ideas   or   new   plans 

ianco    In    1 

have  sy     familiarizing     ( 

his    mind    has 

work  hla 

<  are 
:  Incrrnae 

■     Ml'l      always      a      grt) 
Thirty  years  ago  he  was 


^eN^ty     VjoVo.,   Tost 


;fl"y 


g\.   s  ,  i  q  a.  b . 


Mother  Shirks  From  Care  of  Blind 
Baby  and  Shields  Name  of  Father 

(By  M1GNON  BAKER.) 

It   was  my  fortune  to  see  two  babies  Saturday,  both  being  discharged 

from  city  hospitals.    The  one.  welcome— a  chubby,  dimpled,  roly-poly  bundle 

love,  going  home  accompanied   by    a     veritable    troupe    of    attendants. 

mother,    father,   aunt,   two   grandmothers   and   the   lesser   in-laws.     Health. 

love.  Care— everything  that  ran  be,  is  their  pledge  to  their  precious  charge. 

And  the  other?    ,Iust  as  dear  a  little  She    was    doubly    cruel    in    her    going. 

fellow,  with  the  same  right  to  love  and  She   took   away    the   care   that    should 

health    and    happiness.      But    he    went  have    been    more    compassionate    than 

out  from  the  Denver  General  hospital  any  other,   and   she   covered   all   trace 

in    charge    of    an    attendant    from    the  of    the    father     who     was     responsible 

children's  bureau.     There  was  %  place  for    the    baby's    coining    and    for    his 

waiting  for  him.  to  be  sure,  but   in  a  blindness. 

nursery  sponsored  by  the  city  of  Den-  The  mother  left  the  Presbyterian 
ver,  which  for  the  last  two  months  hospital,  where  the  baby  was  born,  on 
has  been  fighting  for  this  child's  fu-  »  seemingly  legitimate  errand,  but  did 
ture.    All  the  skill  of  two  hospitals,  all  not   re*»r"-     And  "oh    the  little   waif. 

iu~   t..;....*i*i     iii  ..  No.   15006,  paying  the  price,  is  left  to 

the    scientific    knowledge    at    the    com-  ■,»  it         ,    ,        ,,         ,.       '         " 

be  mothered  by  the  citv  of  Denver 
mand  of  Denver  specialists,  has  failed  ,mtil  (5  years  old.  when  the  state  will 
to  give  this  baby  boy,  known  now  provide  for  his  care  and  instruction  in 
only  as  Baby  No.  15006,  his  eyesight,  the  state  school  for  the  blind.  I'n'ess 
Possibly  if  hr  had  been  able  to  look  — and  those  concerned  with  his  care 
at  his  mother  out  of  his  great  blue  believe  there  is  a  chance — that  in  a 
eyes  and  to  have  smiled  at  her  coming  better  moment  the  mother,  and  per- 
and  going,  he  might  have  held  her.  haps  the  father,  will  return  to  e\er- 
But  with  permanently  blinded  eyes,  cise  the  right  that  is  theirs,  and  give 
what  could  a  little  fellow  offer  other  themselves  in  making  recompense  to 
than  his  helplessness?  His  mother's  a  poor,  little,  deserted  boy,  who  should 
heart  was  not  stirred  by  his  tragedy,  bear  their  name  instead  of  No.  1500(1. 
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Richmond,  Calif. 

THERE  is  a  father  in  Richmond 
whose  step  is  lighter  this  morn- 
ins  and  a  mother  who  sings  as 
i  she  goes  about  her  work  while  two 
children  can  gleefully  romp  and  play 
with  their  playmates  again. 

If  you  should  wander  out  in  the 
you  would  see  the  reason  why  this 
family  has  been  made  happy  and 
why  we  can  say  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction  that  Rich- 
mond builders  "have  a  heart." 

For  there  you  will  see  the  start- 
ing of  a  home  for  the  family  that 
has  suffered  a  great  deal  during  the 
last  few  years. 

The  father,  a  laborer  in  one  of  the 
Richmond  plants.  Lost  his  sight,  his 
hearing  and  partial  use  of  his  arms 
and  shoulder  about  three  years  ago. 
Soon  thereafter  the  9-year-old  son's 
sight     was     badly     impaired.      The 

ither  wenl  cheerfully  on,  tryln 
keep  the  little  family  together.    Shi 

was    practically   alone,   [or   she  could 

not    expect    much    help    from 
6-year-old  daughter. 

Workers    who    take    care    of 

ol  thit  kind  did  their  best  to  help. 
For  s  time  11  appeared  as  though  the 
family  would  have  to  be  broken  up 

!    the    father    and    son    put 
institutions   for  cased   of  their  kind. 
while     the     mother     and     dan 
would  have  to  be  Benl  to  another. 

The    matter    was    broughl    ' 
attention  of  the  build.  u 

the  Builders'  Exchange  som< 
ago  and   aim  <■    the   sp< 

had    finished    outlining    the 
house   bad    been    built    Thai 
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BEN  WELCH,  BLIND 

KEITH'S  ACTOR,  DEAD 

Burned    Insurance    Policy,    Starting 
Anew    After    Being    Stricken 

NEW  YORK,  Sept.  2  (AP)—  Ben 
Welch,  old-time  actor  and  comedian, 
died  at  the  Kings  Park,  L.  I.,  Hospital 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  age  of  52. 
He  recently  became  blind.  Despite  his 
blindness,  Welch  continued  his  work 
and  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  a 
beadliner  on  the  Keith  vaudeville  cir- 
cuit. 

He   was    born    In    America,    and    spent 
f  his  life   in  New  York,   bc^innin^ 
ye  career  while  a  boy.     Funeral 
:    will   be   held    here    Sunday   un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Jewish   Theatri- 
cal   fiulld    of   America.      A    widow    sur- 
• 

es    first    began    to    bother 
i  >- i n «•    in     I 

tOld     friends     he 
the  footlights'.    A 
i  later,  while  playing  In  Wa 

II  !i   his  llm  B  udl- 

,  Iny- 

one  Mind. 
'    until    w< 

Hsts 
in    Inaur- 

■•n    us 


various  builders  had  guaranteed  to 
do  portions  of  the  work  so  tliat  now 
the  small  home  stands  completed 
from  foundation  to  the  last  brick  on. 
the  chimney  in  promises  that  will 
be  fulfilled  during  the  next  few  days. 

The  family  will  be  rehabilitated. 
The  father  in  his  own  home  will  be 
able  to  find  something  to  do  that  will 
aid  in  taking  care  of  his  family  and 
the  little  9-year-old  boy  will  be  sent 
to  a  school  where  he  can  learn  to 
see  with  his  hands. 

Upon  the  lot  which  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  home,  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  raise  chickens  and 
in  other  ways  help  the  family  along. 

NEW    YORX, 

3jetalb  gftiouue 

Monday,  September  13,  1926 


Blind  Woman 
Keen  'Sightseer' 
On  Europe  Tour 

Miss  Ruth  Askenas,  of  Brook- 
lyn,Returns  onBelgenland 
with  Impressions  as  Vivid 
as  any  Traveler  Cherished 

'Smelt  France,  Felt  Italy' 

Companions  Say  She  Is  Good 
Guide,  Making  Them  See 
Many  Sights  Overlooked 

Ruth  Askenas,  of  304  Bedford  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  a  young  woman  who 
has  been  blind  since  she  was  two  years 
old,  returned  on  the  Red  Star  liner 
Belgenland  yesterday  from  a  European 
tour  which  left  with  her  impressions 
fully  as  vivid  and  as  permanent  as 
any  keen-sighted  traveler  might  cher- 
ish. 

She  can  still  feel  the  recurrent  for- 
ward surge  of  the  gondolas  of  Venice 
and  hear  the  purling  swish  and  plunge 
of  their  oars.  At  thought  of  the  plaza 
of  St.  Mark's,  her  head  tingles  as  at 
the  touch  of  the  daintily  clutching  toes 
of  a  pigeon  wheih  alighted  there  and 
fed  from  her  hand  as  she  stood  in  the 
sun-drenched  square;  she  can  hear 
still  the  hurried  beat  of  the  bird's 
wings  which  fanned  her  cheeks  as  she 
stood  waiting  for  it  to  alight. 

"I  heard  Switzerland,  smelt  France, 
felt  Italy,"  she  said.  "I  liked  them  all. 
Naples  is  lovely;  there  is  a  lazy  sun- 
shine there  and  such  outbursts  of 
music.  The  Neapolitans  are  a  happy 
people.  I  always  am  happy  when  peo- 
ple are  happy,  like  the  Neapolitans;  I 
feel   it  instantly." 

Keener  Than  Most  Sightseers 

Miss  Askenas  was  enabled  to  make 
the  trip  by  a  scholarship,  awarded  to 
her  by  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  at  111  East  Fifty-fifth  Street. 
Louise  Cavelli  and  Kate  Accurso,  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  methods  of  re- 
ducing the  handicap  of  the  sightless 
and  quick  to  convey  to  their  charge  im- 
pressions which  she  might  not  receive 
except  by  sight,  were  her  traveling 
companions. 

"I  really  think,  said  Miss  Cavelli, 
"that  both  Miss  Accurso  and  myself 
saw  much  more  of  that  part  of  Europe 
we    traversed    than    do    most    travelers 


because  Ruth  has  a  brain,  finely  devel- 
oped and  balanced  through  her  knowl- 
edge of  literature  and  history  and  she 
would  not  be  content  with  surface  ex- 
planations and  detected  any  flaw  in- 
stantly. We  became  accurate  and  be- 
gan observing  things  more  thoroughly. 
I  might  almost  say  that  to  travel  with 
an  alert  person  is  like  the  fourth  di- 
mension." 

rs  Askenas's  own  account  of  her 
travels  was  a  strange  blend  of  things 
touched,  heard  and  smelled  and  of  im- 
pressions which  she  "felt." 

"Italy,"  she  said,  "is  to  be  found 
in  miniature  in  its  shops.  Often  be- 
fore and,  sometimes,  after  I  would 
visit  some  noble  place  with  my  friends 
they  would  show  me  the  columns,  the 
facade,  the  statues  and,  and  in  some 
cases,  even  the  entire  buildings,  in 
plaster  in  miniature.  I  would  trace 
the  contour  and  the  conformations 
with  my  fingers  and  then  it  would  all 
be  erected  in  my  own  brain. 

Blind  Not  So  Helpless,  She  Says 

"I  can't  say  that  I  saw  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa,  as  my  friends  did,  but 
I  felt  an  unsteadiness  as  I  stood  near, 
for  I  knew  the  tower  leaned  upon  my 
head  and  shoulders  and  ate  from  my 
hand.  I  leaned  back  in  a  soft-stirring 
gondola  in  Venice  and  heard  the  swish 
of  the  long  oar  and  felt  the  gentle 
movement — forward  and  forward — with 
strange  and  lovely  sounds  stealing  out 
on  the  moist  ho*-  air;  and  I  thought  of 
Byron  and  Shelley  and  Keats,  and  I 
needed    no    eyes. 

"Rome  is  fine  and  austere.  My 
friends  told  me  in  a  leisurely  way  of 
the  things  we  passed  before.  There 
was  no  rush,  no  hurry.  We  were  im- 
mersed  in  what   we   saw." 

Miss  Askenas  spoke  continually  of 
what  she  had  "seen."  The  blind  were 
not  so  helpless  as  some  persons  imag- 
ined, she  said. 

"Many  think  we  are  worse  off  than 
we  actually  are,"  she  said.  'Were  it 
not  for  the  discomfort  of  not  being 
able  to  go  where  we  want  our  feet  to 
take  us,  or  to  recognize  those  who 
speak  to  us,  our  minds  and  our  lives 
are  not  very  different  from  those  of 
other  persons.  Men  and  womemn  who 
can  see  do  not  always  use  their  eyes, 
and  we  who  are  blind  come  to  feel  that 
those  who  have  their  sight  do  not  actu- 
ally see  or  hear." 

Paris    Food    Different,    Not    Better 

The  food  in  Paris,  she  said,  she 
found  different,  rather  than  better, 
than  foot  elsewhere. 

"I  would  not  say  'better',"  she  said. 
"There  is  always  a  difference.  The 
life  of  the  boulevards,  sitting  at  tables 
in  the  open  and  hearing  French  voices 
in  animated  conversation,  was  better 
than  the  vin  rouge.  One  does1  not 
need  vin  rouge  to  be  intoxicated  in 
Paris.  The  very  atmosphere  is  a 
stimulant." 

In  Paris  Miss  Askenas  visited  the 
Lighthouse  established  by  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred Holt  Mather,  f  Hinder  of  all  the 
Lighthouses  for  the  blind,  and  was  the 

fuest  of  the  sightless  persons  there, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Lighthouse 
Players,  a  dramatic  organization  main- 
tained bj  rk  Association 
for  the    Blind. 

Oti»  Skinner  and   Mrs.  Skinner  were 

among    tl  passengers    on    the 

Belgenlai  it  he   intended 

•  success,  "The 

."  this  season. 


Uosfosi  $feonsttipi 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15,1928 
Volunteer  Readers  for  Blind  Student 

To    th-  c    ript: 

May  we  once  more  appeal  for  volunteer 
readers  to  aid  our  blind  student  Just  en- 
tering a  new  college  year.  Anyone  will- 
ing to  give  regular  time,  even  two  hours 
a  week,  and  who  can  go  to  the  student 
near  Copley  square,  Boston,  is  asked  to 
me  or  write  Miss  Florence  W« 
Birchard,  Division  of  the  Blind,  110  Tre- 
mont  street,  Boston.  Telephone,  Liberty 
6006. 


Maxims  by  Cape's 

Blind  Politician 

Sight  is  the  cneapest  thing  in 
the   world   to   hire. 

I  carry  my  stuff  i^  my  head. 
That's  the  difference  between  a 
lawyer  who  can  see  and  myself. 
He    carries    his    on    paper. 

None  of  us  can  use  a\l  five  senses 
1CC  per  cent.  If  one  is  cut  off  you 
can    use    what's   left   a    li'tle    better. 

Sight    isn't    all    important. 

Fundamental  political  questions 
do  not  change  except  as  they  are 
made  to  do  so  by  disguising  them. 

You  can't  prohibit  liquor  any 
more  than  you  can  dancing  or 
smoking  or  golf.  We  wouldn't  have 
the  saloon  back  for  anything,  but 
we  should  make  it  possible  for 
people  to  have  decent  stuff  without 
the   bootleggers'   profit. 

Feeling  is  bitter  on  Cape  Cod 
against  rum  running,  but  bootleg- 
gers' bribes  are  so  high  that  people 
can't    resist    them. 

I  fljht  clean;  if  the  other  fellow 
throws   mud   he   is  dirtying  himself. 

We  people  down  on  the  Cape  are 
interested  in  the  summer  people, 
to  cultivate  them  Just  as  we  culti- 
vate our  cranberries  and  clams. 

I  size  up  everybody  I  meet,  but 
I  don't  always  take  a  chance  on 
telling  them. 


"Boslon  ,   \T\  AS*.. 
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WOMAN  NEVER 
SLEPT  IN  BED 

\V;i  nty-five  Years  on 

Tramp  as  Highland 

Gypsy 


or  hut  wl 

or  s 

land  farmers  and  shepherds  know 

trai  with 

them,    when     tl 

Highland  tramps,  or  "til 

•1    In    thr  the 

known   by 
whl  -i  a  by-wo 

he  family  is  the  chief  of  : 
law. 
Highland    tramps   are   strict    Sabh 
rians.     Thejr   I  sun- 

days,  and  they  will  not  even  solicit  alms 
on   U 

me  of  them  are  camp  dwell 
shun  the  barns  and  construct  their 
In   the   woods,   and   sometimes 
month  In  one  pi 

300-YEARS-OLD     RING 
One    old     woman,     who    has     been    on 
tramp    in  rn    highlands    f 

years,    has    never    slept    In    a 
bro  family,    like    herself,    on 

the    King's    highway,    and    th< 
ring    she    won 

old.     It    has   been    In    the    yarrA   cli 
this   time,   being  handed   by   tl 

;ughter  or  daughter-ln-lai 
her  wedding  day. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  kn 
of  the  road  in  the  western  J I 
I    Johnson,"    a    genl 
moral   bonnet  and  u 
He    has    a    rich    ];■ 

mat 

•  <1   fur   SO   j 
Tii' 
•llngshire,     It    I 
ad." 
A  pi 
who 

■ 
II. ■  \ 

his    way    through    li. 
with    two    faithful    dogs,    wh< 

with    his 

wrap   his    n;-r, 

-Dinc^Vamtort,    N.Li. ,  £z>  v*  rr 


Police  to  Seek  Definite 
Guarantees  That  Affair 
Will  Be  Held 

MANAGER   UNDER  FIRE 

Police  Chief  Hunt  Says 
O'Hare  Is  at  Present  Out 
on  Bail 

■ 


tf* 


World  War,  scheduled  for  Septem- 
ber 8.  at  the  Elks'  Club,  and  the 
methods  which  they  employ  in  the 
or  tickets,  have  reached  the 
point  that  it  is  expected  that   when 

tea  O'Hare,  alleged  man; .  _ 
ihe  ticket  salesmen,  who  left  the 
ci;y  for  Baltimore  Friday  before 
he  could  be  questioned  regarding 
the  affair,  returns  Monday  morn- 
ing-, some  definite  action  will  be 
taken  in  regard  to  satisfactory 
guarantees  that  the  concert  will  be 
held  or  a  definite  calling-  off  of  the 
venture  and  return  of  the  money 
for    tickets    already    sold. 

(ior  Data  on  Concerts 

Chief  of  Police  William   H.  Hunt 

has   communicated    with    the   police 

of  a   New   Jersey   City   where    it   is 

'•'Hare  was  arrested   and   is  at 

I    to    be    out    on    bail 

awaiting   the    action    of    the    Grand 

.J  u  :•;.-. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
received  information  from  a  num- 
ber of  cities  in  regard  to  the  con- 
nd  its  promotion  which  could 
not  be  termed  exactly  recommen- 
dations, and  while  neither  the  po- 
Uce  department  nor  the  chamber 
desire  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
any  legitimate  undertaking,  the 
facts  collected  and  which  continue 
to  come  in  from  local  as  well  as 
outside  sources,  thoroughly  justify 
the  investigation  which  is  "under 
way,   it  is  said. 

Cant    Estimate  Sale 
It  could  not  be  roughly  estimated 
how    many    tickets    have    been    sold 
in    P.inghamton.    but   the    fact    that 
tli"   three   men    who    were  taken   by 
the     Endicott     police     Friday,     for 
questioning,     had     collected     more 
than    $2n(t    in    a    few   hours   in    that 
village,    Is    significant    of    the    total 
nay  have  been  poured  into  the 
coffers    of   the    "promoters"    in    this 
S  .O'Hare's   agents   have   boon 
operating    here    for    about    a    e 
the   police   say.  | 
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LEAVES  ESTATE  TO 

DESTITUTE  BLIND 

NEW  YORK,  Aug.  0,   1  926.—  The  'will 
of    Charles     Orrin     Richardson,    'rwho 
died    on    Jan.    28,    last,    and    was    the 
former  husband  of  Mary  Jane  Coburn 
Richardson    Woodworth    of    Slwamp- 
t,    on    file    tor   probate    here    todav 
with   Surrogate  John   P.   O'Brien,   cuts 
off  five  nephews  who  are  his  only  sur- 
viving heirs-at-law,  and  gives  his  en- 
te  of  "over  55000"  in  person- 
'  er  all  debts  are   p.-,  id 
Society   for    the    Relief    of    the    Desti- 
tute   Blind    of    this    city. 


TWHTCN  (J  --jg 

EXHIBITION  OF 
HANDIWORK  AT 
THE  mVERING 

Blind   Boy  Awarded 

Tirst  Prize  for 

Basketry 


The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
handiwork  of  the  children  of  the 
Lovering  playground  during  the 
current  season  was  held  at  that 
playground  last  evening.  A  large 
crowd  turned  out  to  inspect  the  work 
of  the  youngsters  and  all  expressed 
surprise  at  the  artcraft  done  by  the 
children.  The  playground  orchestra, 
composed  of  instructors,  proved  a 
worthwhile  innovation  and  rendered 
a  fine  musical  concert  which  was 
greatly    appreciated. 

After  the  people  had  viewed  the 
exhibition  a  play  entitled  "The 
Triumph  of  Safety"  was  given  by 
the  children  in  a  manner  that  did 
credit  to  the  directors,  Miss  Alice 
Correa  and  Miss  Marie  C'onaty.  The 
cast  of  the  play  included:  Mother, 
Alice  Riley:  Mary.  Margaret  Shee- 
han;  Jack,  Maty  Martin:  Little  Boy 
Blue,  Anna  Hapohak;  doctor,  Rita 
Hutchins;  Witch  Careless,  Mary 
Zurawel;  Joe  No-Stop,  Alice  Henry; 
Jim  No-Look,  Grace  Schreeder;  Jed 
No-Listen,  Dorothy  Short;  Fairy 
Safety,  Mary  Bobola;  Bright  Eyes, 
Helen  Bobola;  Sharp  Ears,  Jo- 
sephine Drewiany;  Sturdy  '  Legs, 
Margaret  Grady. 

Following  the  play.  exhibition 
dances  were  given  by  Margaret  Rip- 
ley and  Mary  Martin,  accompanied 
by    the    orchestra. 

Prizes  for  the  summer's  work 
were    awarded    by    ihe   judges,    M 

(leorge   H.    1 ,; ,    Miss  Minnie    Roach 

and     Mrs.    Margaret     i  lerpeU-^  The 
basketry    prize    was    awarded    Harry 
McClusky,  a    blind  boy  whose  bas 
work     has     been     a    sensation     at     the 

Lovering    pla  ygroui  d 

Hutchins  won   the  prize  for  the   b 
embroidery      and     the     sewing      prize 
was  u  on  by  Mary 

The     athletli  ed     the 

program.    Albert   Brazyinskl  won  the 

'  i  d      dash      for      mid 
Samui  me  in  fin  j 

the    same    event     t-  The 

stick     race    was    wafta-fty1    John     Mi 
ban.     The    1'i'j-  ilors 

ic-     Robert     Heap,     while 

-  v    Tohart  /.     won     in     I  he     junior 
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TAMPA     'FLA.)    TIMl 
AUGUST   11, 

BLIND  LEADERS 
OF  BLIND  TO 

SPm TONIGHT 



Hervas    to    Outline 

Plans    for    Aiding 

Fellow  Sufferers. 


Antonio  Las  Heras  Hervas,  "blind 
leader  of  the  blind,"  and  president 

Of      thO      Tntovnntl^n^j       COmmltf"'"'       <>f 

the^Blind,  will  address  Tampans 
tofffglPcat  the  Contro  Asturiano  at 
8  o'clock  on  his  plans  for  rehabili- 
tation of  his  fellow  sufferers. 

Mr.  Hervas  came  to  Tampa  after 
appearing  before  the  Pan-American 
congress  of  the  American  red  cross 
in  Washington,  where  his  program 
wa«5  approved,  and  a  subsequent 
address    before    the    conference    in 

I  the  interest  of  blind  teachers,  held 

I  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Although  blind  since  18  years  of 
age.  Mr.  Hervas  has  mastered  52 
trades,  edited  a  newspaper,  and  es- 
tablished a  center  for  those  who 
Have  lost  their  sight,  known  as  the 
"House  of  Light  and  Work."  In 
addition,  he  has  traveled  in  every 
country  in  the  world  in  the  effort 
to  teach  prevention  of  blindness 
and  to  establish  schools  for  the  re- 
lief and  education  of  those  who 
have  become  blind. 

Mr.  Hervas,  a  native  of  Madrid, 
Spain,  is  a  university  graduate. 

Prof.  Timothy  Donoghue,  blind 
lecturer  and  Spanish  teacher  of 
Tampa,  will  appear  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

While  in  Tama  Mr.  Hervas  has 
been  conferring  with  Enrique  Pen- 
das  and  other  well-known  Spanish 

■fcttjzens.  _— 

HOLT  MICLE 
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Conservatory  Has 
Instruction  For 
f  Sightless  Pupils 


[hlecn  TurbervilW,tJ,'pupu  of 
Clara  Bridge,  gave  a  piano  recital 
at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of 
Music   Wednesday   night,   July   28." 

Behind  that  bare  statement  lies  an 
Inspiring  story  of  the  overcoming  of 
a  seemingly  unsurmountable  ob- 
stacle. Miss  Turbcrville,  whose 
home  Is  in  Century,  Fla.,  is  riot 
sightless,  but  her  vision  is  so  Im- 
perfect that  she  can  not  read  music 
or  ordinary  print.  Nevertheless,  she 
graduated  from  Woodward  High 
School,  Cincinnati,  and  later  com- 
pleted courses  In  the  college  of  edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati. She  was  for  man:,-  years  a,  stu- 
dent at  the  conservatory,  where  the 
able  and  freely  given  as 
her   teacher   enabled    her   to    fn 

self,  academically  and   musically,  to 

tench.  So  successful  was  her  train- 
bad  charge  of  the 
i  Instruction  offered  In  her 
home,  I  vn!  i/i  •  .  and  In  two  n<  IghborJ 
Ing  towns  In  Alabama,  she  holds 
certificates  from   the   boai  ds  ol 
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cation  in  Alabama  an.l  In 
and  her  pupils  receive  ci 
.studies  r  ler  herudiie^tl,°"; 

to     say.      much      of   the 

cred  »  Turhen 

in    the      skilirul    ano 
itclage    of    thf 

mber  of 
tne  utment  faculty  at  the 

-     who 

mad  in* 

aching  th  impaired  us- 

Ion  to  the  end  that  they  may  com- 
pete as  equals  with  those  more  for- 
tonal  Bridge  st  [H*. 

nd   other  aids,    and 

of    harmonic    ana.; 
nec,  teaching  musical   sub- 

who  are  unable  to  fol- 

r.ridce's  success  in   this  field 
v     numerous    examples 
who    have    made    records 
students  with  no  han- 
nnell    Krwin.    who    re- 
ceived a  diploma  In  piano  and  one  in 
publ  music    at    the    Cincin- 

nati is  teaching  piano 

hool      for    the 
.     Williams,    a     Cinctn- 
the    war.    has    be- 
ig   leader,  of- 
-uch  capacity  at  tlv 
_er.  Training  Camp  at  Fort 

Ke'ntucl,  Hardtner. 

of  Miami.  Fla..  not  only  gave  a  piano 
recital  in  that  city  this  spring,  hut 
^HkI  from  hiu-h  school  with, 
such  nn  excellent  record  that  §** 
was  given  the  Goldstein  medal  for 
pro:  n    icademic  and  musical 

her    Interesting    conser<. 

recital   was   that   in    which    10   states 

the    10    pupils 

.a    a 

ung 

:       Virginia    Casto.    Co- 

ien    Smith.    Holli- 

Schlueter,    Val- 

ble  Miller.  Owens- 

Spo- 

nan, 

■iika. 

:-te.       (Jilmarn 

,.  .    \ja.  bb.  Lawrenceburf. 

Ind.,    and    Lucille    Skinner.    Huston. 

tribu- 

lion   is  '    a; 

y       '.  r 
I   students   from    26 

.lpplne     1 

.hiring  th  immer 
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ware  of  Narrow  Escape 
aware  of  Narrow  Escape 


The   ability  to  secure  a  college 
education  and  fame  as  a  student, 
although  blind,  brought  great  joy 
into   the  life  of  the  now  famous 
Helon  Keller.     Music  and  Its  infiu- 
has  done  the  same  for  a  blind 
girl   of  Lo.s   Angeles,   Calif.,  Mar- 
garet   Branen,    according    to    the 
,    Music    Center    of    Elkhart, 
which  aim*  to  keep  track  of 
all    outstanding    Instances    of    the 
educational    and    other    beneflcial 
effecte  of  music. 

A  musician  at  heart,  her  sight- 
-<ye«  k*-pt  her  for  a  time  from 
,;ys   of    an    instrumant.      She 


,  other  boj ;  and  g 
age  producing  pleasing  lotus,  and 
she  determined  thai   her  blin< 
would    deter    nor    no    lor., 
secured  musical    scores    written   In 
the    Braille    method.    th< 
symbols   rals*  d    on   the    \  V 

teacher  supplied  the  girl  wit 
fundamental  knowledge  of  a 
ophone. 

Now,    after    a    few    r. 
practice   she   is   able   to 
herself  and  her  friends  for  hour*, 
traveling  along  the  scon- 
sensitive  finger  tips  of  one  hand, 

the  other  hand  defl 
ulates  the  kays  of  her  InfctninffMst 


■ 

■ 

- 
r*    hundi  while    the 

t   mraln,  lh<  hardly  n 

ll«     »  >  ftlftd, 

•ales 
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WASHINGTON    STAR 


PROF.  FROST,  TOTALLY  BLIND, 
IS  GREAT  AS  AN  ASTRONOMER 

Kindly   Scientist    of    Yerkes 

Observatory.  Lets  Others 

Do  Seeing  for  Him. 

Has     Sensitive    Prescience 

That  Helps   Him  Do  Great 

Work,  Despite  Handicap. 


i;v   JOHN  GUXTHER. 

It    is    surely    one    of    the    supreme 
pa.rado.xcs   of   science   thai    olie   of 
famous  astronomers   in    Am- 
id be  blind. 
Ji<-    i-    Edwin    H.    Frost,    director    of 
y/erkes  Qljservartory  of  the  University 
at     \Viftiani«     Bay,     Wis. 
lar,     humorist,     teacher,     he     has 
made      astronomy      something      of      a 
rinr   .ut   iis   he    scans    and    reads    the 
lienv,  i^.     stone-blind ,     for    successive 
s  of   students.      He   has  a  sight   all 
his  own.     lie  sees  as  clearly  as  other 
Astronomers,   a    thousand    times   more 
clearly   than   the    rest   of    us. 

Astronomers  are  all  poets,'  wrote 
Dudley  Nichols  once.  "lint  they  arc 
not  vers  librists.  They  rely  on  the 
strictly   metrical." 

And  so  does  Prof.  Frost.  I  saw  him 
v.  lien  his  observatory  had  one  of  its 
gain  nights.  For  one  thing,  the 
kind.  The  stars  were 
out.  .Millions  of  stars  were  studded 
In  velvet  heaven.  Every  star  in  the 
Bky  seemed  blazing.  And  low  in  the 
west  .Mars  was  burning  like  a  red 
1.  And  that  was  the  .second  thing. 
We  had  come  to  see  Mars.  The  swag- 
gering war  god  was  dipping  close  to 
earth  this  night,  and  Prof.  Frost  was 
On   hi:;  trail. 

Has  Sensitive  Prescience. 

Frosl  i.^  gentle  and  persuasive. 
with  that  queer  sensitive  prescience 
blind  people  have.  They  are  good 
men.  thes<  astronomers,  with  fuces  Up 
lifted  to  the  -tars.  Prof.  Frosl  is  a 
I  man.  Every  one  in  the  great 
atory  knew  that.  We 
saw    hin  .g     over    the    stone 

floors.      Even    Mars    knew    that. 

With     radiant     clarity     lie     told    the 
small  group  of   newspaper   men   what 
as  "in  opposi- 
tion."    He  was  clo  h  than  he 
h  undn  d     of   yea  rs.      He 

hadn't     i  ■  bun- 

Mars     has     t '.- o     little     moons, 
dizzily  like  ,  hip  ^  of  •  tar 

a    third   moon.      We 

■  atory    was 
bed    and    solemn.      The    telescope 
poll  grefct   **'"" 

i  line:     Mgb1      a      ni#lion 
thn 

ngely     Hi'.«      •  hipi«,.-u#.       Tie 

.     i&>  red     nautical 


1'KOF.    KDWlN   H.    FKOM'. 


orders  from  the  foot  of  the  telescope, 
like  "Sixteen  west." 

"Put   Earth   on   Its   Course." 

Another  assistant  on  the  hridge  re- 
peated ".Sixteen  west"  and  moved  a 
group  of  levers.  Sparks  flew  in  the 
gloom.  The  great  dome  laboriously 
turned  round.  The  telescope  is  sta- 
tionary: the  dome  and  its  aperture 
moves.  Meanwhile  Mars  was  getting 
in  range.  "They  are  putting  the 
ea'-th  on  its  course."  murmured 
Dudley. 

Prof.  Frost  let  us  see.  One  by  one 
we  stopped  and  saw  Mars  floating 
at  the  end  of  the  telescoi>e  like  a 
spluttering  diamond.  Prof.  Frost 
could  see,  too.  Perhaps  not  with  his 
eyes.  He  asAed  questions  of  the  ob- 
server— a  rapid,  incisive  list  of  ques- 
tions. Th^-isibillty'.'  The  ice-pack? 
The  mo(i«f?  The  canals  of  Sehia- 
p:  colli?     The    lake   of   the    sun? 

For  although  Prof.  Frost  has  obvi- 
ously been  compiled  to  give  up  active 
observation,  he  can  use  the  observa- 
tion of  uthern  Just  as  well  and  pro-i 
d  himself  to  more  important  work. 
That  work  has  been  distinguished.  In 
scientific  circles  he  Is  a  very  fai 
man.  He  holds  degrees  the  World 
lie  writes  for  I  he  Aslronom- 
iscbe      Xiohrichten.        Students 

thousands  of  miles  to  see  him. 
Points   Way   to  Others. 

And    that 

ut-.     courtly,     explaining     stupem 

conceptions    to    untrained    1. rains,    talk- 
ing simply  of  nebulae  and  II 
and   refractive   visibility,  pointing  our 


way  for  us  through  the  dark  dome, 
pointing  our  way  for  us  also  to  Mars, 
some  30  million  miles  away. 

They  found  no  third  moon  that 
night.  Mars  kept  its  secret  i 
other  hundred  years  But  Prof.  Frost 
vas  serene.  Thajr  night,  another 
light  —it  didn't  mqmer.  "We  who  flur- 
ried near  him  watched  his  Classic  hut 
friendly  imperturbability.  The  stars 
could  wait.     So  could   lie. 

Prof.  Frost  is  about  65.  li 
his  first  degrees  at  Dartmouth  and 
in  Germany,  lie  has  been  associated 
with  the  University  of  Chicago  for 
more  than  20  years  as  dir. 
Yerkes.  Many  years  of  active  work 
remain  before  him.  lie  went  blind 
a-bout  a  half  a  dozen  years  ago 

As  Dudley  put  it.  Prof.  Frost  left 
his  sight  up  there,  glimmering  among 
the    s'ars. 


Opportunity  for  Adult  Blind 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library 
for  the  BlifttJU-pioneer  society  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  has 
arranged  for  a  course  of  instruction 
in  Luzerne  Countv. 

Miss  Olivia  Reichert,  one  of  the 
blind  teachers,  has  been  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  since  June.  During  this  time 
160  blind  persons  have  been  v;sited, 
seventeen  of  these  receiving  fre>: 
Instruction  in  embossed  print;  the 
majority  learning  the  Moon  type, 
some  the  revised  Braille. 

After  three  weeks'  vacation  Miss 
Reichert  has  returned  to  SOI  Barney 
street,  and  will  give  lessons  tree 'to 
any  blind  person  desiring  to  learn  a 
raised  type.  Lessons  '  in  knitting, 
crocheting,  sewing  and  caning  are 
also  given. 

Officers  of  the  society  are:  L. 
Webster  Fox,  M.  D..  LL.  D.,  presi- 
dent; Ellis  A.  (Umbel,  Rev,  Lewellyn 
N.   Caley,   vie  its;      John     -J. 

Wilkinson,       treasurer;       Isabel       W- 

Kennedy,  secretary.  The  office  of  the 
society  is -at  617  Witherspoon  build- 
ing,  Philadelphia.  ^-~- 


MONDAY,   SEPTEMBER    13,    1926 

Blind  Laiv  for  the  Blind 

Efforts  of  the  law  to  cover  every 
human  situation  are  honest  and  usually 
intelligent,  nor  would  we,  in  the  case  to 
be  cited,  criticize  either  the  intent  or  the 
performance  of  the  lawmakers,  whos: 
worthy  purpose  is  clear  enough.  Never- 
theless, the  victim  of  this  peculiar  set  of 
circumstances  must  sometimes  eommun-j 
with  himself  and  inquirte  whether  he,  a 
blind  man,  should  not  be  an  exception  In 
law  as  he  is  in  physical  infirmity.  John 
F.  Davis  is  a  blind  man  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  had  been  accustome  I 
to  tote  around  on  a  little  cart  a  radio 
s.d.  as  a  means  of  drawing  trade  while 
e  of  what   ought  to  prove: 

..,    permanent    i  he   sells   the' 

new    visors   popularized   by    Helen    Wills, 


.  'St 


which  are  displacing  summer  hats.  So 
lively  has  become  the  debate  over  the 
status  of  Davis,  under  the  law,  that 
senators  and  business  men  have  mixed 
Into  the  affair,  street  fig-hts  have  followed 
the  appearance  of  his  outfit,  and  a  police- 
man narrow:;  escaped  facing  the  trial 
board  on  a  charge  of  beating  him.  while 
an  innocent  bystander  who  befriended 
the  blind  man.  was  found  guilty  of  hinder- 
ing an  officer,  the  same  judge  ruling  that 
the  blind  man  himself  should  be  cleared 
of   the   charges    against    him. 

The  legal  question  which  hns  raised 
all    this    f  nether    Davis    is    an 

itinerant  musician  or  a  vendor.  The 
district  commissioners,  who  soberly  con- 
.  decided  that  Davis  was 
a  vendor,  declining  to  class  baseball 
scores,  speeches  and  other  like  sounds 
which  came  -over  the  radio  of  the  blind 
man  among  musical  compositions.  This 
decision,  which  was  a  friendly  one,  would 

r  to  have  given  Davis  the  right  to 
a    license    to    sell    goods    in     the    public 

.  with  the  same  right  to  attract 
attention  to  his  wares  as  any  other  mer- 
chant   of   his    class. 

But  the  situation  thus  created  was  not 
so  simple.  The  legal  sharps  wiped  the 
dust  off  the  lawbooks  and  averred  that 
although  the  blind  man  might  have  the 
right  to  sell,  he  must  keep  his  radio 
silent,  because  the  regulations  provided 
that  the  only  noise  permissible  in  con- 
nection   with    non-musical    users    of    the 

s  for  business  or  official  purposes 
could  come  only  from  scissors  grinders, 
auctioneers  and  collectors  erf— ashes  and 
other  waste.  The  scissors  man  might 
ring  his  bell,  the  auctioneer  shout  to 
the  crowd,  the  garbage  man  toot  his 
horn,  but  th*>  vendor  of  visors  must  keep 
his  radio  mutp.  Davis  is  still  fighting 
<-iieves  to  be  his  rights, 
even  as  lie  fought  the  officer  who  tried 
to  arrest  him  for  making  an  "unauthor- 
olse";  and  meantime  the  partisans 
of  Davis  ar<-  organizing  anil  trying  tc 
obtain  for  him  the  double  Btatus  of  itin- 
erant musician  and  vendor  too;  an  ac 
compllahment    \ 

:.    only    through    act    of 
All  of  which  Illustrates  the  extrei 

of   trying   to   blanl  •  I 
hum  vith    suitable    | 
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BRITAIN  USES  VIOLET  RAY 
m   IN  FIGHT  ON  BLINDNESS 


Success  in  Treatment  Leads  to  Enlargement  of  Equipment  at 
\    Moor  fields  Hospital — 100  Cases  Treated  Thus  Far 


Evening   Post  Foreign  Service 
Copyright,  V  -in  /'ort.  Inc. 

London,  Sept.  13  (By  Wireless). — 
Ultra-violet  rays  are  being  used  suc- 
cessfully to  treat  cases  of  partial  and 
incipient  blindness  at  Moorfields  Hos- 
pital. It  is  known  today. 

The  experiments  are  hailed  as  the 
biggest  step  in  the  campaign  against 
blindness   ever  taken. 

More  than  100  cases  have  been 
treated  during  the  last  year.    The  re- 


sults have  been  so  encouraging  that 
the  equipment  Is  being  multiplied  to 
deal  with  the  swarm  of  applicants. 

The  treatment  has  been  peculiarly 
helpful  for  the  eye  disease  arising  from 
tuberculosis.  It  is  given  locally  by  a 
rod  being  applied  to  the  affected  parr, 
through  which  the  rays  are  sent  in  a 
concentrated  form.  Not  only  has  sight 
been  restored  to  diseased  eyes,  but  the 
method  of  treatment  has  been  stand- 
ardized. 


C 
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Talented  Blind  Men 
Give  Fine  Program 

Guests  and  Townspeople 
Pleasingly  Entertained  Last 
Evening  at  Hardy  Home  by 
Farce  Minstrels  and  Musical 
Numbers  •  / 


EACH  ONE  EXACTLY 

FITTED  FOR  PART 


Several  of  Last  Year's  Boys  Wel- 
comed on  Program  —  Cheers 
Given  As  Festivities  Close — Gill 
and  Poris  Furnish  Dance  Music 


The  blind  guests  at  the  Hardy  Mem- 
orial Home  and  a  dumber  of  towns- 
people   were     pleasant!}     enteti 

t  the  iioiiir  by  a  iiiiin- 

ber  of  talented  men  who  presented  a 

play  entitled,  "Dinner  is  Barred,"  and 

'.  short  musical  and  minstrel  pro? 

Among    the    thirty-five    men 

catloning  here 

for  two  weeks  are  several   who  can 

■  ntertaln  almost  profe  ilonal- 

ly.     This  b 

at    Hit-    Hardy    Home    dui  "in 

nwr  season  but  this,  the  prob- 

resents  tfa  nt. 

'I  h<  Louise  '  I 

it  as 

tO  i  he   public  ami 

i    blind  i' 

ppolnti 

!    and    pi'  able 

l(  it  tin-  entire 

i  mi 

imnt    the 


ber  of  the  cast  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
fitted  for  his  part.  Mo  one  can  be 
mentioned  as  an  outstanding  artist 
for  all  were  equally  competent.  The 
cast  was  as  follows : 

Col.  Pitcher,  Eddie  Appel;  Corporal, 
Herbert  Holmes,  Sergeant.  Johnnie 
Lynchi  Pete,  Harry  Brown;  Aunt  Til- 
lie,  Max  Uothenberg,  Joe  Rothenberg. 

Eddie  Appel,  Herbert  Holmes,  John- 
nie Lymh,  Harry  Brown,  and  the  Roth- 
enberg brothers  made  their  debut  in 
Cornwall  last,  summer,  and  they  needed 
no  introduction  as  entertainers,  in 
their  make-up  and  with  appropriati 
tions,  the  true  character  of  the  comedy 
was  strongly  portrayed. 

Before  the  plaj  sated,  G. 

W.  T.  Ryan  commenced  the  events  of 
og   by   rendering    two 

pleasing  piano  solo  Son'    and 

"Hustle  Dance."  Mr.  Ryan  Is  an  ar- 
tistic pianist  and  his  numbers,  were 
warmly  received.  During  the  second 
number  J.  f.  Oordison  displayed  his 
skill  in  tearing  paper  In  tonus.  Then 
the  farce,  "Dinner  is  Served." 
v.  hicii  from  the. 

hop  in   \''\\    Voi  k   City, 
inirin    a  fifteen-minute  Intermit 
the    local    blind    musicians,    QUI    and 
furnished    mush  ,    after    w blch 
Frank    Lombard  I    gave   two   piano 

ii'  r'S  Bong"  and    "Marie 

Marasca  "       \     delightful     mono! 

h  en  bj   I  harry  Brow  n.     Mr.  R)  all 

red    witii    piano 

en's   Pi  iei    "Cue  ,,f   Melody," 

after    which    the    minstrel    boys    ap* 

d.      They    were    the   .,i\    who   took 
iii    th.'    play,    w  Mil    two   additional 

member         Tom     M<  Rae    and     Louis 

The    n 

old  too  much   ;  D  not 

Iced    tor   i lie   c  |.  \ ei    manner   in 
v\  huh  the]   \\-  i  d     'i  he  i 

Min  n ■  i  interlocutor,  Eddie  \p 
p- 1 .  End  Men.  m.i  \  Rothenbei  ■.-.  Joe 
Itothi  Mid..  Herbert 

line       II  .-,..  n  ; 

Johnnie   l.\  at  h;    Pi 
b    i    Pa 
I 


\* 


The  entertainment  closed  the  very- 
successful  1926  season  at  the  Hardy 
Home.  When  the  end  of  the  program 
was  arrived  at,  hearty  cheers  were 
given  ofr  Miss  Foster,  the  guides,  and 
finally,  for  everybody.  It  was  a  most 
enthusiastic  gathering  and  the  mem- 
ories of  the  evening  will  long  be  re- 
membered. Dancing  was  enjoyed  by 
the  blind  guests  and  visitors,  the  music 
being  furnished  by  Gill  and  Poris. 

The  men  leave  tomorrow  for  their 
homes  in  New  York  City  after  having 
spent  two  weeks  at  the  Home.  They 
have  enjoyed  many  pleasant  hours  and 
have  made  many  friends  among  the 
Cornwall  people. 

RIVIRnEAD    (N.  Y.)    REVIEW 
SEPTEMBER  23,   1926 


n  ximiyi  BLUNDNESSISTtN  ASSET 

T(f  afnorflHrr,'PMWfen  it  is  amaz- 
ing £r)%arn  that  there  is  a  corner  of 
the  world  where  such  an  affliction  as 
blindness  is  found  to  be  an  asset.  Yet 
a  consular  report  just  issued  tells  of 
young;  musicians  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine who  have  obtained  well-paid  posi- 
tions which  they  could  not  have  se- 
cured had  they  been  able  to  see. 

Because  of  the  custom  which  bars 
men  from  the  women's  quarters  of 
oriental  households,  ordinary  male 
musicians  are  not  permitted  to  play  at 
family  gatherings  among  the  Mos- 
lems. Nevertheless,  music  is  always 
in  demand,  and  the  blind  boys,  having 
learned  music  in  the  Near  East  Relief 
orphanages,  are  regularly  employed  to 
play  and  sing  in  the  oriental  homes. 

Music,  however,  is  not  the  only 
■  study  taught  the  blind  in  the  Amer- 
ican orphanages.  The  sightless  boys 
and  girls,  all  of  them  victims  of  war, 
are  given  instruction  also  in  numerous 
other  subjects,  including  reading  by 
the  Braile  system.  Most  of  the  les- 
sons are  in  the  English  language,  be- 
cause there  has  been  little  translation 
of  Armenian,  Arabic  or  Greek  into 
Braile,  while  many  books  for  the  blind 
have  been  produced  in  English. 

The  American  relief  organization 
maintains  three  large  centers  in  which 
the  teaching  and  care  of  the  blind  is 
undertaken.  One  school  and  hospital 
is  housed  in  the  Zappeion  or  National 
Museum,  in  Athens,  Greece.  Another 
is  located  in  Syria,  while  a  third  is 
at  Alexandropol,  Russian  Armenia,  in 
the  largest  orphanage  in  the  world. 

Considerable  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  blindness  or  partial  blindness 
reported,  particularly  ai 
.Mcxanili '.|m.|,  where  hundred 
have  been  hcaleVThy  operation.  The 
use  of  copper  sulphate  and  silver 
nitrate  solutions  has  been  introduced 
ipe  with  tl 

Tin 

Christian  Science 

Monitor 


London 
■    pondence 

THE]  |  |]ir 

impton   i:  with 

itlng  for  pen- 

■ 

pa\ 
man 

bap 


"Scrunch!  Scrunch!"  came  'from 
the   pony. 

'"Now,  don't  be  impatient,*'  said  ihc 
man,  and  out  came  another  bag — 
cakes,  fit  for  a  king  of  ponies. 

"This  must  be  the  end,"  thaugnt 
the   observer,   but   no! 

"Ain't  he  a-goin'  it?"  shouted  the 
man  to  the  milkman,  and  produced 
a  few  carrots. 

"Do  you  always  do  this?"  asked 
!  the   passer-by. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "I  .^ets  my  missus 
to  keep  the  old  crusts  for  me,  and 
when  I  make  a  penny  or  two  extra 
I  get  some  cakes  for  him.  I  love 
animals.  I  can't  see,  and  he  can't 
talk,  but  he  always  licks  my  hand 
when  he's  finished." 


CREENSBORO    (N.    C.)     NEWS 
SEPTEMBER  26,  1926 


Three  Blind  Students 

Enter  Freshman  C14ss, 

^University  of  North  Carotin; 


EAGER  T*0  LEARN 

Want    to   Grow   Intellectually. 

One  Wants  to  Be  Author, 

Other  Two  Teachers. 


FULL  OF  DETERMINATION 

By  MARION  ALE.\AXUi;n. 
Chapel  Hill,  Sept.  25. — Among  the 
100  and  some  first  year  men  enter- 
ing- the  University  of  North  Carolina 
this  fall  arc  three  blind  students  who, 
if  grit  and  precedent  mean  anything 
will  rank  near  the  top  of  their  class 
in  scholarly  achievement  when 
graduation  day  rolls  round  four  j 
years   hence. 

By  nam.es  they  are  C.  C.  Gates,  of 
Burlington;  Boby  Leonard,  of  Lex- 
ington, and  Hubert  Hollbraan,  of 
lAhoskie.  Catea  lost  bis  sight  as  the 
result  of  a  knife  wound  at  the  age 
of  three,  and  the  other  two  have 
never   seen    the   light  of  fla 

Graduates   of    the    state' School    for 

the    Blind    at    Raleigh,    the    trio    have 

entered  upon  their  university  bourses 

with  attitudes  thai   could   hardly  hold 

i'   v.  ere   they    , 

"f     nil     th.      faculties     Of     normal     I 
^m^arking    on     some     lark     with     the 
th     of    h     Croesus     to     hack     them 
UP. 

Leonard  hopes  to  hero.,!.'  an  author, 
the   other   two    warn    to    be    I 
i  ma    to   i,. 

loan      for     the     | 

larly  toucl  i  ion 

of  wh.-.t   t  hey   Intt  nded   t"   make  their 

life    v.  r  . 

"A     bllm  j      .-,(     bi    ; 

without    hav- 
ing to  spend  one'a  life  doing  i  he  same 
form    of   manual    labor    over   and 
Such     things  tuning, 

telling     books     and     the     i  I     is 

■  in)     of      begging. 

to     do     Is     to    grow 

Intrii  : ,,    keep    going    up,    to 


make  something  of  ourselves  that 
will   be   really  worth   while." 

AH  three  arc  enrolled  as  students 
in  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  where 
they  hope  to  qualify  for  some  spe- 
cialized course  they  expect  to  take 
later. 

Asked  how  they  keep  up  with 
the  other  students  in  their 
studies,         since  the  textbooks 

used  in  the  university  contain  none 
of  the  -embossed  editions  with  which 
they  have  been  familiarized  in 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
they  explained  that  one  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  same  school  comes  to 
Chapel  Hill  each  night  and  reads  to 
them  their  work  for  the  next  day, 
sometimes  once,  sometimes  twice. 
Upon  these  nightly  visits,  to  which 
they  eagerly  look  forward  during  the 
day,,  and  to  the  information  which 
they  garner  in  class,  depends  the 
knowledge  they  assimilate.  However. 
all  three  are  apt  and  bright  and 
averaged  above  07  per  cent  during 
the  time  they  were  in  the  Blind 
school. 

The  interviewer  was  curious  as  to 
how  they  had  found  their  way  around 
the  camjius  while,  so  many  incoming 
freshmen  blessed  With  si^ht  had  he- 
come  lost.  Cates  quickly  explal 
that  passing  student.-  had  taken 
them  bj  the  arm  and  led  them  to 
the  different  buildings  and  that  they 
could  always  return  to  any  place  to 
which  they  had  once  been.  He  said 
thai  everybody,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, had  bi  en  wonderful  to  them 
and     thai     they    thought     theyjijflj^ 


going  to  like  the   university   "awfully 

>-i   together  and, 
enjoy    on.-     another's     ■  n»hip 

more  tlia  n   would    most    brothers.   They] 
are     partlculnrl:      I  in     ath-{ 

letlcs   ami    in,,     to      attend      all      the! 
games    ii    Hoy    have   son  along! 

to   tell    i  io  i 

Th'-  ,..-,  .,    ,,r  ,  :ates  ami   Leonard  and 
Hollo  |    Sam   ( 'a  I  Ii 

of    Ashevllle,    ami     Buford     Worshaml 
<>f    i 
who    v,  .  i  e    gradua  I  ed    h- 

indlng    honors  both  if 
and  outsfd  m. 


TRIO  BLIND  STUDENTS 


\l..\p    nrr     ulaiknl*     who     lm\e     Jim*     rntrrprt     «lic     lnlvor>» 

,,.     rlt-li::        llnln-rl      Holloman,     of      \h.»-.kl<-;     </i  .     < 
1  i.nrel.    <  f    l.cvlnicfon. 
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Ohio  and  the  Underprivileged 

.port  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
>'-vs  that  class  opportunity 
s^lirfols  are  now  given  2,500  children  handi- 
capped by  physicallfefects.  A  state  appro- 
priation makes  possible  establishment  of 
special  classes  in  cities  and  towns.  In  23 
Ohio  cities  there  are  63  classes  for  srippled 
children,  with  an  enrollment  of  900. 
instruction  is  given  to  100  others,  and  about 
200  are  cared  for  in  hospita's  and  homes 
for  convalescents.  In  1  li  cities  there  are  3S 
classes  for  3  70  deaf  children.  lasses 

fttT  Mieil  and  partially  blind  fihUrirp"  in  2S 
cities  have  an  enroumen^of8207^ 

This  development  in  the  educational  field 
is  worthy  of  special  mention,  even  at  a  time 
when  so  many  things  which  were  once  re- 
garded as  no  part  of  government  are  com- 
mon. States,  counties  and  municipalities 
are  carrying  on  many  good  works  which 
would  have  aroused  much  opposition  || 
posed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  v 
ernment  activities  were  limit 

The  state's  provision  made  for  sp< 
classes  for  the  underprivileged 
measure  all  that  is  being  done,  for  in  many 
cities  clubs  organized  for  community  uplift 
have  given  special  attention  to  childre^e- 
nied  the  privileges  enjoyed  i.>  jjirmore 
fortunate  oi 


BEN  WELCH,  BLIND 

KEITH'S  ACTOR,  DEAD 

Burned    Insurance    Policy,    Starting 
Anew    After    Deing    Stricken 

NEW      YORK,      Sept.      2      (AP)— Bon 
Welch,    old-time    actor    and    comedian, 
died  at  the  Kings  Park,   L.  I..   Hospital  j 
yesterday   afternoon    at   the   aire    <: 
H8   reoently  became  blind.     Despite  his 
blindness,     Welch    continued     his    work 
and    for   the   last    five   years   has   b<- 
hcadllner   on    the   Keith    vaudeville    cir- 
cuit. 

Ha   wai   born    In    America,    and   spent 
most  of  his  life  In  New   York,   b'-jrlnnlng 
his   stage  career  while  a   boy.      I'n 
servicer   will    be   held   h<-  un- 

der the  auspices  of  the  ..'■ 
cal    Guild    of    America.      A    Widow    sur- 
vives. 

Welch's    eyes    first    bejran    to    bother 
him    while    he    waa    plnylnjc    h 
Later.     In  ,     he 

could    not   «.r>    beyond    the    footlights: 
few  weeks  later,  whl 
Ington,    bis    v!  ■      Irsly,    but 

he    u.  |th    bis    llm 

■ 
I    '     not    know     the 
was  makb 

It     was     no'     until 
that 
bllmtnetin 

saining   nil   ■! 

lad    an    li 
Mi     a     eligibility     cl  I 

•hall   go  on  as 
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V  Record  on7y 
f/ie  <5 zj  7?  ni/ flours" 


jerstown,  Ind. 
Special  Correspondence 

WHEN  about  five  years  of  age, 
Ralph  R.  Teetor  became  to- 
tally blind,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  tutored  through 
school. 

me  great  desire  was  to  become 
£  mechanical  engineer.    After  he  was 
graduated   from    the   high    school   in 
his   home  town   he.  entered  the   en- 
gineering school  of  the  University  of 
ylvania.  Before  he  was  matricu- 
lated it  was  a  question  whether  one 
so   handicapped   should  be  admitted, 
but  finally  it  was  decided  to  give  this 
n   a    chance.    The    faculty 
,1  it  possible  for  him 
I   but  thought  it  would  b< 
for  him  to  Bind  this  out  than 
him   admission,  therefor* . 
btain    a    degree    was 

His    claSB    work    was    prepared    DJ 

from  upper 
during  his  first  two 
ructora    In    the    universitj 

■a  ol  his  course 

afd    in    the 

ae    as    the    other 

Ftnd 

ian  took  his  pla 
hop    and    laboratory 

would     I' 

■   :  i       e  the  i 

d  by  him- 

uitti  a 
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gineers  did  not  think  he  could  be  of 
any  service.  Finally  he  was  given 
the  opportunity  of  assisting  in  the 
office  of  a  large  shipbuilding  cor- 
poration. This  company  at  the  time 
was  having  difficulty  in  overcoming 
the  vibration  in  the  large  steam  tur- 
bines used  in  torpedo  boat  destroyers 
which  Government  officials  were 
urging  them  to  complete,  and  which 
they  refused  to  accept  on  account  of 
the  vibration. 

Their  engineers  had  done  every 
thing  they  knew  to  do  to  overcome 
this  difficulty,  but  had  failed.  The 
young  man  informed  the  superinten- 
dent that  heibelieved  he  understood 
a  law  of  engineering  that  would 
solve  the  problem.  He  was  given  a 
trial  and  succeeded.  The  turbines 
were  accepted  by  the  Government. 
The  young  man  won  the  praise  of  the 
officers  of  this  corporation,  who  de- 
sired to  retain  his  services,  but  this 
special  work  having  been  completed 
he  desired  to  return  to  his  home, 
where  he  is  still  associated  as  a  con- 
sulting engineer. 

Mr.  Teetor  expresses  the  hope  that 
what  he  has  been  able  to  do  in  face 
of  this  seeming  handicap  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  others  not  to  give  way 
to  discouragement.  A  few  weeks  ago 
he  was  elected  chairman  of  his  state 
section  of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers. 


POPULAR    SCIENCE    NEWS 


October,  1896. 


Blinded  by  a  Plash. 
W.  S.  Harrington,  a  prominent  electri- 
cian, was  recently  blinded  by  an  electric 
flash.  An  arc  lamp  did  not  work  properly, 
and  he  climbed  up  the  iron  column  to 
reach  it.  It  seems  that  there  was  a  de- 
fect in  the  spools  of  the  lamp,  forming  a 
partial  cross.  As  the  electrician  disturbed 
it  a  short  circuit  was  created,  and  in  an 
instant  a  flash  of  light  went  before  his 
eyes.  The  men  below,  who  had  been 
watching  him,  were  ho-rifled  to  hear  his 
cries:  "lam  blind!  I  am  blind!"  He 
was  taken  to  the  office  and  ,medical  aid 
summoned.  He  was  not  burned,  nor  did 
he  experience  a  shock,  but  he  was  totally 
blind.  An  examination  by  the  doctors 
showed  that  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  had 
spread  out,  and  only  the  whites  could  be 
seen.  The  accident  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  of  the  kind. 
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MINOR  PINCKNEY  NICHOLS 
MAKES  HIS  OWN  LIVING  BY 
VENDING  OF  NEWSPAPERS 


Cuts  Wtfod  for  His  Neighbors,  and  Does  It  Well  and  Fast— So- 
licits Subscriptions  for  Number  of  High-Class  Periodicals. 
Helps  His  Mother  by  Carrying  Water  and  Washing  Clothes 
and  Dishes — Can  Tell  When  Clothes  Are  Clean  by  the  Feel 
of  Them — Always  Bright  and  Cheerful. 


BY  JAMES  D.  GRIST 

YORK,  S.  C,  Oct.  9. — You  feel  grouchy,  eh;  and  you're 
sore  against  all  the  world.    Your  burden  is  greater 
than  you  can  bear.     It  is  all  unfair  and  unjust  and. 
not  right.    Your  crops  if  you  are  a  farmer,  are  not 
tnrniwr  out  in  harvest  time  as  they  should,  the  amount  of  fer- 
tilHer  and  work  and  worry  considered.    The  price  is  low-so 
low  that  there  is  no  room   for    a  profit.      Some    of  your  best 
friends  have  gone  back  on  you;  are  not  sticking  to  you  as  you 
rightfully  expected  them  to  do.     Everything's  awry.     It  s  all 
topsy-turvey.    Nobody  has  as  hard  a  time  as  you  have. 
Perhaps  you  feel  that  way ;  but  suppose  that— 
You  were  stone  blind  at  25;  with  never  the  blindest  hope  of 
regaining  your  sight  in  this  world ;  how   would  your  present 
troubles  real  or  imaginary,  compare? 


Suppose  that  in   addition  to  being 

blind   von    were  called  upon  to  make 

r     living,    chopping      wood     with 

eyas,     selling       newspaper 

tlons,       helping       mother    by 

the  water  and  washing  the 

family  clothes  and  the  family  dishes 

uh:it    then? 

Come   to    think     about     it,     yon 
have  good  eyes  and  all  the  trou! 


real   or  imaginary  mentioned  above, 

you    haven't   much    to   cause   you   to 

eet  off  your  feet  after  nil,  have  you 

compared    with   a   young   man   right 

In   the  town   of   Torkville  who 

,,,    eyes   and   yet    who    ma 

living    by    chopping     wood    for    the 

bon  and  by  helping  his  moth- 

th    the   domestic   duties    in    his 

own   home? 
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MINOR     l'»X(    KM    V     NICHOLS. 


Minor    Plnckney     Nichols,    known 
.erybody  around  town  as  "pink" 
has     been    stone     blind       for     eight 
years,   and,    yet   despite   perhaps    che 
of   Infirmities,   he   is  ah' 
•  nlficatlon  of    sunshine  and 
9    and    good    cheer.      Strung 
and    body,    nearly    six 
in  height,   did   he   have  his  eyes  ana 
•     training;    he     might    give     the 
•nplon   heavyweight    Mr.   Tunney. 
t  run  for  his  money.  Of  course  that 
.vill  never  be.     A  familiar  figure  on 
:heS*treets  i  of  the    town,    he    Is   an 
iposfr»vP<  sunshine  and   good   cheer 
at  all  Urnes-ai^d  under  all  conditions 
— a    living,    breathing    example    and 
admonition    to    those     possessed      of 
all  their    faculties  and    of   the  aver- 
age of  this  world's  goods  that  real- 
ly they   have   no   reason   to   complain 
about    anything    or    to    be    down    In 
the    mouch.    no     matter    what    hap- 
pen*   In    the       ordinary     routine    of 
'  ts. 
Although    stone       blind    %.nd     26, 
I'ln'.: 

family   of   his    father,    T.    15.    Nichols, 
!n    the    Cannon     Mill  -k- 

ville,  Is  far  from  being  an  object  of 
char 

for 
;iort,     although     of  'hut 

father  and    mother  and   hln 
and  listers  would  gladl  I  log 

In  tl 

■ 
(   \n    CHOP    WOOP 

r*    In    'he    mill 

■    I'lnk    get.i    tl 
atrar 

a  Job  of  thai   I 

<■*  a 
'      k    that    h 
Ills   sens*    of    feeling    tinea    slg 
I    naturally    high 

moat   aa   well    aa      can    I 

hopper    who    has    two 


"Can't  tell  you  Just  how  I  do  It 
except  to  say  that  It  comes  just 
about  as  natural  to  me  as  it  did 
when  I  lived  in  the  country  as  a  boy 
long  before  I  lost  my  eyesight,"  he 
told  his  interviewer  who  quizzed 
him  about  the  wood-chopping  busi- 
ness. "I  don't  claim  to  be  especial- 
ly fast  at  it;  but  I  do  say  that  I 
can  chop  a  pretty  fair  shod  pile 
in  a  given  time  and  those  of  my 
neighborhood  for  whom  I  chop  al- 
ways say  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  my  work.  And  I  know  they 
don't  say  that  Just  because  I'm 
blind." 

Nichols  supports  himself  by  sell- 
ing subscriptions  to  various  news- 
papers and  magazines  In  addition 
to  chopping  wood  for  the  neigh- 
bors. He  Is  a  good  salesman  and 
his   is   never  a   sympathetic   appeal, 

rdlng    to    newspaper    and     in 
zlno    subscribers     who     alw 
thell  Is       for    him.     He     has 

several     relatives  who 

ling  newspapers  and 
periodicals  to  him  and  ho  draws 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  the   n  . 

n«-    points"    of    ft...    va- 

■i     publications     he  nts. 

He    frankly    t «•  1  1m    his    CU  mid 

friends    that    he    la    not    u""1" »..i- 

patronage    through    sympathy.       He 

in     or    wot 

III  I  Pfi    III-    Ml    l  ill  it 

His    • 
iJllllnghum    Nichols,   would 
out    him    around    th< 

each        (I  sslst 

tusewors  i   he 

(0 

■ran]  is  he 

then;    and 

an 

•-11a    hlto    w  h<  n   the 
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clean. 

It    wm    In     111*    It 

faml'v      moved     fr 
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In 

'  Issouri    thei  •     » 

raw  '>«   «nd   t-i    *  ■■<  i 

and    luu.1  '  Ihk 

i  while    Bui 


were  shooting  dynamite.  They  had 
two  In  the  ground  and  one  went 
off  In  due  time,  according  to  Nich- 
ols' explanation  of  his  loss  of  sight 
The  other  didn't.  After  a  time.  h€ 
with  other  boys,  went  back  to  see 
about  the  second  dynamite.  When 
he  was  some  four  feet  away  a  loud 
explosion  occurred.  Following  that, 
he  had   no  eyes. 

t—     ,  ft  o  a    *u»    'a«mMv    noma    KacVtn 

South  Carolina  and  to  tha  CanriTTn? 
mill  in  Yorkvllle,  where  they  I 
resided  practically  «-ver  since  v 
who  was  here  for  a  time  undertak- 
Baptlst  minister  named  Trogdon 
who  was  here  for  a  time  under: 
to  train  him  to  read  in  the  blind 
fashion,     and     he     go)  fine, 

making    rapid     pr 

his    •  ned    here      When 

he    left,    Nichols   tried   to   gel    into  a 

Ol   for   the  blln  irg. 

His    application 

e    of   his  age. 
GETS    \i<>\<.    will. 

Neverthel  "is    along   well. 

Members     of     his       family     and     his 

friends    read    to    him    dally    and    by 
this    means    he     knows    \\  1 
lng  on    about    him 

little    brother,    Foj    Wright 
guides   him    along  i   he 

■olli  rlptlons       for 

nines,    and    a- 

perfumes  and   the   like. 
Like  most   blind   men,   hi 
the     faculty     .  Ming    a 

•  •    when    he    connects   the    voles 
with  th< 

■ 

him         | , 

for    t  til» 
affliction    Is    ■ 
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Head  of  Swedish 
School  for  Blind 
isits  Faribault 


t 


Declares    Loral    School     Has     Best 

Industrial   Department   in 

This   Countrv. 


Officials  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  here  were  considerably 
surprised  one  day  last  week  when 
a  stranger  walked  into  the  office 
of  Supt.  Joseph  E.  Vance  and  in- 
troduced himself  in  broken  English 
as  "Mr.  Ek,  superintendent  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Stockholm, 
Sweden." 

Mr.  Ek  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  in  the  Faribault  school, 
going  through  all  of  the  depart- 
ments. He  has  been  in  the  United 
Stales  about  four  weeks  and  dur- 
ing this  time  has  visited  a  great 
many  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
east  and  middle  west.  He  will  visit 
several  other  schools  before  re- 
tprning  to  Sweden. 

After  seeing  the  work  of  the 
Faribault  school,  Mr.  Ek  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  industrial 
work  which  is  done  here  is  the  best  I 
which  he  had  observed  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  industrial  depart- 
has  always  been  one  of  the 
features  of  the  local  school  and  Mr. 
Ek's  recognition  was  received  with 
a  great  deal  of  .-atisf action  by  the 
f  the  school. 


BOSTON  POST, 

WEDNESDAY, 

OCTOBER  20,  1926 

FIRES  CLOTHES, 
CUTS  THROAT 


!X,  Oct.  is  (AP)— Saturating  his 
clothes  with  kerosene  and  touching  a 
match  to  himself  before  slashing  his 
throat  with  a  razor,  Albert  C.  Curtis, 
», 


ftogfant  paihj  mxsbt 

WEDNESDAY,  OC,T  27,  1926 


GREB  BLIND  IN  ONE 
EYE  FOR  FIVE  YEARS 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N  J,  (A.  P.)- 
Harry  Greb,  formerly  middleweight 
champion  of  the  world,  whp  died  in  a 
private  sanitarium  here  on  Friday, 
won  his  championship  and  also  the 
major  portion  of  his  boxing  honors 
while  blind   in  one  eye. 

This  was  vouchsafed  by  close  friends 
here  today,  when  their  pledge  of  se- 
crecy had  been  removed  by  the  death 
of   the   gallant   fighter. 

Greb,    they    said,    had    been    totally 

blind    in   his  right   eye   for  five   years, 

following  an  injury  he  sustained   in   a 

bout  with  "Kid"  Norfolk  in  New  York 

in  1921. 
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IIIOLVll  VI  llliil.^.  li  '"-IW1  O  niiininiK,  III.- 

throat  with  a  rnzor,  Albsrt  C.  Curtis. 
60,  committed  suicide  In  an  outbuilding 
on  his  property  horn  today.  His  sister- 
in-law  was  unable  to  summon  aid 
time,  after  she  saw  smoke  pouring 
from  the  building.  Despondency  over 
hN  blindness  and  that  of  his  brother, 
who  losf  his  sight  several  years  ago, 
was  believed    to   have   prompted   Curtis' 


POLISH  PEASANT  KNEW  HIS   HORSE 

IN  "A  Quaker  Adventure:  The  Story  of  Nine 
Years'  Relief  and  Reconstruction,"  by 
A.  Ruth  Fry,  we  read  the  pathetic  account  of 
how  the  Quakers  worked  devotedly  to  remedy 
what  was  too  often  the  irremediable.  They 
saw  horrors — yet  lit  up  by  gleams  of  beauty, 
says  a  review  of  the  book  in  the  London 
Spectator.  Here  is  one.  In  Poland  they  had 
been  lending  out  horses  to  the  destitute  peas- 
ants, and  in  the  last  resort,  the  horses,  when 
worked  out,  were  sold.  One  old  blind  man 
had  had  the  loan  of  one,  heard  that  a  sale  was 
coming  on,  and  with  a  son  to  guide  him  walked 
through  the  night  hoping  that  he  might  buy  it 
back : — 

"  'Would  he  know  the  horse?'  asked  the 
Mission  member.  'Know  it?  Does  a  man 
know  his  own  children?'  answered  the  blind 
peasant.  His  hands  trembled  more  violently 
than  ever  on  his  crooked  stick.  T  know  every 
hair  of  it.' 

"There  was  silence  while  the  old  man  went 
from  horse  to  horse,  feeling  them  and  talking 
to  them.  Suddenly  he  was  answered;  the 
horse  knew  him,  and  he  put  both  his  arms 
round  its  neck  and  sobbed.  Eagerly  he  pro- 
duced a  homespun  linen  bag;  all  the  summer 
he  had  been  saving,  against  hope.  Mission 
members  meet  their  buyers  half-way  on  occa- 
sions like  these.  No  foot  stepped  more  lightly 
on  its  homeward  journey  than  the  foot  of  the 
blind  man." 
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Police 
Care 
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Dogs  Now  Trained  To 
For  Sightless  Workers 


Ml,-    Mnrlon    Irn.hnvan^r,   N,,v    ll„un   „„„,„„    „ho   h„.   de,ot,d 
h   of   h«r    IIm.i     f,,    ,  diicntlnic    «hc    Itlinil. 


Miss  Marion  Feuchtwanger  Tells  of  New 

Methods   for   Educating   Blind   After 

Summers  Special  Study  in  Europe. 


BY  ELSIE  ROBERTS 

on  Feuchtwanger,  member  of  the  state  Board  of 

\th?  ,,m'1-  v  '   Summer  abroad  stiuhinJ 

^  'the  sightless,  has  rSSSd^KS 

Haxenwithanm  agnificent  strides made  7u 

;fh  I  io  their  pre-war  worka?^ 

wd  the  colleges    how   with  a 

hM,'|  rsandl *pcr.tio   '„         " 

;",p1'  how  th«  n  ,;„,,,:, 

blind  soldier  ,:' 

the .ightlesaMd la  woi 
fully  tra.nrrl  police  dog  to  load  him  to  and  from 
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AMBITIOUS 

Miss  Feutwanger  is  not  only  a 
most  ardent  worker  for  the  blind,, 
but  Is  a  perpetual  source  of  Inspira- 
tion to  those  who,  like  herself,  have 
lost  their  sight  In  adult  life. 

Fourteen  years  ago  Miss  Feucht-, 
Tvanger  was  a  teacher  of  note  in  New 
Haven  and  was  looking  forward  to 
further  honors  and  advancement  In 
her  career  when  suddenly  her  sight 
began  to  fail.  With  great  rapidity 
the  trouble  grew  worse  and  darkness 
began  to  descend.  Miss  Feucht- 
w«inger  faced  the  situation  with  good 
sanse  and  calmness.  While  there 
y*as  a  little  light  left  she  learned  to 
r*ad  the  BraK  for  the  blind 

wnd  to  operate  -Braille  type- 

writer  for  the   sightless. 

Then  she  adopted  a  slogan — "I  will 
do  everything  that  I  have  ever  done" 
and  she  ha«rlived  up  to  that  slogan 
!n  every  possible  way. 

Today  Miss  Feuchtwanger  leads  a 
happy,  normal  life.  She  reads,  writes, 
sews,  plays  cards,  goes  to  the  thea- 
ter, takes  in  the  concerts,  visits  and 
entertains. 

But  the.  largest  share  of  her  time 
is  given  to  furthering  the  cause  for 
the  blind  in  her  own  city  and  state. 
In  organizing  and  establishing  sight 
conservation  classes  In  Connecticut 
she  placed  herself  among  the  fore- 
most workers  in  the  country. 

Her  chief  aim  and  the  cause  near- 
est to  r  r  he-  is  "-ring  of 
suitable  ocupations  for  the  blind  fcflfi 
*n«  hopeE,  In  time,  to  open  to  them 
th«  doors,  of  factories,  shops  and  of- 
fices which  until  the  present  have 
been  almost  closrd  to  them  in  Con- 
necticut. 

"All  of  the  European  nations  are 
doing  spiendid  work  for  the  blind," 
s»rs  Mis?  Feuchtwanger.  "They 
w»re  forced  to  It  at  the  end  of  the 
World  War  by  the  sad  realization 
tw»t  countless  thousands  of  their  re- 
turning soldiers  were  sightless  and 
th*t  these  men  came  back  to  civil 
life  helpless,  desolate  and  dispirited, 
their  means  of  livllhnod  gone  and 
their  hearts  filled  with  bitterness 
and   despair. 

"Germany,  with  more  of  these 
blind  soldiers  than  all  the  other 
countries,  sought  almost  desperately 
for  ways  of  helping  them.  She  put 
Into  the  task  every  ounce  of  re- 
sourcefulness and  talent  which  she 
could  muster  and  called  to  her 
istance  the  ablest  mlnda  in  the 
country.  Work  for  the  blind  became 
of  paramount  Importance  and  as  a 
consequence  It  went  ahead  with 
leaps  and  bounds  and  Germany  now 
leads  the  world  In  work  of  this 
kind." 

"The  first  task  was  to  restore,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  confidence  and 
fighting  spirit  of  the  stricken  men, 
and    It   was   no   light   undertaking. 

"Only    one    who    has    lost    his    sight 

can  realize  the  utter  desolation  which 

porajUy  paraJyzes  even  the   brav- 

ind   best   fortified  When   first  en- 

•  d  In  that  blackness  In  which  all 

Sense  of  time,  space  and  direction  are- 

::ft    this    mantle    of    blackness, 

to  the  sightless  soldiers 

asure    of    their    former    Inde- 

.  to  help  them  regain  a  sense 

Ion — this    was    the 

task    to    which    all    Germany    tUl 

J-y   things   "■cro    tired. 
;.me  availed   and   some   did    not. 

"Ml    fill  .it  us 

worjd-n  police 

■ 

a      success. 
1  r»  i      kennels     of 

. 

g    and 
■iKhts     lii     that    country 
I    their   blind   mas- 
■    ■ 

ble, 


rt.,  A  *P,V  Haven  "roof  of  what  educating  the  blind  can  do.  I,ouls 
Chlsciielo,  08  Wallace  Street,  at  work  at  liis  bench  in  the  plant  of 
the  C.  ComIcs  Company  here. 


fc.25*£  .e.SC°rt  thelr  bllnd  charges 
through  the  crowds,  halt  at  cross- 
ings until  they  receive  the  signal  to 
f.Wr  Uleni.,nt0  cars  and  busses, 
take  them  to  empty  seats  and  guide 
them  into  buildings  and  elevators  in 
,?rfy  lhat  ls  very  nearly  human. 
It  was  soon  found  that  a  soldier 
v.  ho  could  go  about  with  his  dog 
was  a  soldier  partly  adjusted.  The 
blackness  began  to  life  a  little  when 
he  could  come  and  go  as  in  former 
days, 

"Then  the  watch  for  the  sightless 
was  made  and  presented  to  him  and 
his  sense  of  time  returned  and  wit,h 
that  h}s  fighting  spirit  awoke  and 
his   cure   was   assured. 

"While  this  much  was  In  process 
of  accomplishment,  plans  for  help- 
ing the  blind  soldier  to  tarn  his 
living   were   b<  ing   formulated. 

'•A    great   mo\cmcnt     was      launched 
to   encourage   him      wher 
to    do    his    pre-war    work.    This    wa 

h    for   him 
the  spirit  of  the  entire  German   nal 
and  rjch  a  «  I 

that    today       I 
men    arc    d  work    In    al- 

most   every    con©  .    profes- 

and      Indi  have 

to  their  ades- 

men  to    their 

r     labor  a - 
aa    tailor- 
ing and    ■  irk- 
ing side    by 

BOOKS 

.    the    "blind 
:     i 
i   .'  been  th«! 
WO  iderful 
their    un- 
it ess. 

a  call 
for  h  ,|y  it 


seemed  as  If  every  one  who  could  see 
was  making  books  for  those  who  could 
not. 

''They  were  tarned  out  In  such 
numbers  that  many  of  tl  /.n  were  dis- 
tributed and  lost,  an  unheard  of  thing, 
for  books  for  the  blind  are  scarce 
and  precious.  Each  one  is  a  treasure 
and  sued  a  thing  as-  losing  track  of 
even  one,  in  normal  times,  Is  almost 
unforgivcable.'' 

"It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  books  for  the  blind  are  hand- 
made, being  typed  off,  one  page  at  a 
time,  on  the  Hall-Braille  Typewriter, 
Syhlch  until  very  recently,  was  the 
only  machine  on  which  one  could  write 
•i  ipt    for    the    blind. 

"You   know   that   on     an      ordinary 
i  Iter,    on.  ke    four    or 

five  carbon  copies  of  a  page  at  a 
A  the  German 
people  began  to  make,  books  for 
their  blind  soldiers  they  found  that 
it  was  slow  Avork  since  they  could 
make  but  one  copy  at  a  time.  In- 
ventors began  to  work  on  a  machine 
which  would  more  nearly  do  the 
work  of  an  ordinary  typewriter,  and 
when  I  left  Germany  the  model  for 
this    new    machine    was    very    nearly1 

I.      When    n 
this  country  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
five    books    instead     of   one      at   each 
ig." 

Ai-i'i:\r, 

"I  met  and  talked  With  many  blind 
peole  on  the  continent,  saya 
Teuchtaranger.  They  are  a  useful, 
productive  citizens.  They  have,  In 
lar^e  measure,  won  their  fight.  They 
have  shown  what  the  blind  can  ac- 
complish with  help  and  encourage- 
ment. 

"And    this   la  Just    what    I    want   to 
ask    for.    In    Connecticut  —more    help 


•- 
& 


and     encouragement      for   our     blind 
citlrens. 

'Not  that  I  wish  to  disparage  the 
work  done  here  for  the  Bight 
Connecticut  ranks  fourth  In  this 
country  in  this  field.  Through  the 
sympathetic  and  untiring  .efforts  of 
Mr.  Ryan.  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind, 
many  fine  things  are  being  done.  In 
some  Instances  we  have  surpassed 
ff&T^Wlpajela  -   8|ght  con- 

servation   clas  **"<^**>*«s^ 

"But  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  ittf 
blind  people  into  the  shops  and  fac- 
tories, where  many  of  them  would  be 
most  at  home  and  do  their  best  work. 
Employers  seem  to  feel  that  they  ara 
of  place  there,  and  fellow  work- 
ers are  not  always  as  helpful  as  they, 
might  be. 

for  that  reason  I  want  them 
to  know  that  blind  workers  in  Eu- 
rope are  today  do'ng  the  things) 
which  they  did  before  they  lost  their 
sight,  doing  them  well,  every  bit  as 
as  their  sighted  fellow  workers, 
and  I*  know  that  if  we  are  given  the 
chance  we  can  accomplish  just  as 
much   here   in  America." 


BOSTON    MORNING   GLOEE 
OCT.  31,  1926 


BLIND  MAN  SHOWS  SPEED 

IN  PICKING  POTATOES 

Picking  po-' 
tatoes  Is  a  job  in  which  vi.-ion  is  used 
to  advantage,  but  Charles  Brooks  of 
-diner,  who  is  totally  blind. 
has  proved  that  sight  is  not  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  the  task.  Work- 
ing for  Irving  L.  Ware,  he  picked  30 
bushels  of  spuds  in  six  and  a  half 
hours. 

He  also  saws  wood  and  does  the 
chores  about  the  farm.  Before  he  loat 
his  sit'hr,  he  MBS  an  expert  marksman 
with  the  shotgun. 


MOt-YOX-   rMnss.)  TELEGRAM 
NOV.  4,   1926 


Blind  Entertainers 
TTan  Concert  Here 


Jo 

com; 
tartar 

.  lditoriun  ling. 

h    being    • 

• 
auccesafu 

month. 
The    School    ■ 

On 


•art.    M .-.     M(i'ay;      haritono 

"The   Bel'ws     .        St    Mai  Iney: 

(humorous),      "Mr.      and      .Mrs 

Smith,"   a    domestic   quarrel,    Mr.    and 

Miss  McCay;    comic     character     song, 

ted.  Mr. 

Part  Two 
Piano     Solo — "The     Last     Hope", 

C.ottschalk 
Mr 
Vocal     Duet — (a)      "Has     Sorrow     Thy 
Young  Days  Shadowed"' 

The    Minstrel    i  Moor* 

Arranged  and  Kendered  by  Mr.  and  Miss 

M.  I 
Baritone  Solo — "Off  to  Philadelphia" 

B.   Haynes 
Adapted   from   an   Old   Irish    M»  l 

men's  of  "Irish  Wit  and  Humor", 
Sel( 
Mr.  McCay 
Soprano  Solo  Selected 

Miss    McCay 
Piano  Duet — "Radieuso"  -chalk 

Mr.   and    Miss   M<Cay 
Impersonations — 'The     Aristocrat     Who 
Lisps,  Stammers,  and  Blunders.  "The 
Schoolboy's    First   Attempt   to   Recite 
a  Poem.' 
Vocal  Duet — "See  the  Pale  Moon" 

Campani 
Mr    and   Miss  M<> 


BOSTON    POST. 
NOVEMBER    5.    T926 

TRIBUTE  FROM 
BLIND  WOMAN 

Capitol   Family   Touched 
by  Picture  Request 


Major   Edward    Bowes,    father    of   the 
to)    Family,    who    broades 
Sunday   evening    from    WBAP   and   sev- 
eral   assoc-latr-d    stations,    recently    an- 
nounced   that    pictures    of    the    Capitol 
Family    would   be    sent   to    members   of 
the  radio  audience  upon  request.    Prob- 
ably before  this  courtesy  on  the  part   of 
Major  Bowes  was  known    to   the   pul 
It    had    never    been    realized    that    the 
>ml!y    was   sending   out    "pic- 
tures''   by    Its    Sunday    evening    broad- 
kig. 

■    • 
interests  . 

i 

paid 

of    r  life. 

and  has  i 

for    nviT    .  iKht 

if    14. 

'       ill    !)►:•     v 

I  mrr 

framtn*  slmlla 


LAWRENCE  (Mass.)  TELEGRAM 
NOV.  5,   1926 


BLIND  HEAR  OF 
EVENTS  OF  DAY 


Queen     Marie     of     Roumanie     and 
some  of  the  prominent  and   pol;- 
actors    in   the   recent    elections    \\ 
the      chief      character      features      on 
Thursday's      program      of      "Current 
Events."       Mrs.     Bernard      Sheridan 
again  graced  the  stage  of  our  minds 
and     imagination     with     thi 
headlines    for     discussion, 
wh 

joyed   by    tin 
view    entertaining,    ed 
ithlcally     instructive 
idsonae    repast     to     ; 
whose    eye    is    debarred    froi 
or     hearing     the     everydaj 

■i  no 
pri\ ;  eholding. 

Perl  ne  blind  person 

knew  that  I  >r.  I  'ad 
was  to  lecture  here  in  Lawi 
week.    Such  facts 

to  the  disadvantai  ilnt- 

nients  with  which  the 
fronted,     and     all     for     the 

tneone  to  read  or  bri 

Mrs.   Ivar   Sjostrom,  an 
accomplished 
tributed     to     the     enjo; 

•  -  ii»  the  aften 

ill     of     the     prominent 

members   of  the    I  Woman'* 

Club  t    in    their    service 

and     work     efi  b  inly 

ks  volumes  to   th<    blind. 


NEW    YORK    WORLD 


BLIND  MEN  FAVOR  DANCING 

— •—■ WSBM 

\  oted      Moat      Popular       taausamajVtj 

Some  Learn  «o  Charleston 

Dancing     has    been     voted    the     most 
r     amusement   of    blind   men     in 
irding   to  an    am 
day   by  t! 
for   the  Blind. 

I 

I  'o  >r.  m.  low 

■ 

clans,     ■■ 

nlng   at    the    Llgl 

is  seaaons  parties  at  the 


THE   NEW   YORK    TIMES, 
NOVEMBER    7,    1926. 

PROPOSES  FREE  LICENSE 
FOR  BLIND  LISTENERS 


Or.to^T-       iQ3.(p. 


A  MEMBER  of  the  House  of  Par- 
liament, Captain  Ian  Fraser, 
'  recently  announced  over  Sta- 
tion 2LO,  London,  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Autumn  session,  on 
Nov.  9  he  would  Introduce  a  bill 
in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
object  of  providing  blind  persons 
with  free  receiving  licenses.  It  Is 
hoped  that  every  blind  person  in 
the  British  Isles  will  be  given  a 
free  license  as  a  Christmas  present 
each  year. 

Mr.  Fraser  pointed  out  that  it  is 
Impossible  for  those  who  can  see  to 
appreciate  what  a  wireless  set 
means  to  a  blind  man.  Unable  to 
go  out  alone  in  the  evenings,  un- 
able to  read  the  news,  often  alone, 
wireless  had  brought  into  his  home 
something  a  thousand  times  more 
valuable  than  could  be  imagined. 
It  was  simply  because  the  need  was 
so  great  and  the  cost  so  little  that 
lhey  were  asking  that  this  should 
be  dote. 


THE    CHRISTIAN 
SCIE^XE    MONITOR, 
NOVEMBER    11,    1926 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Special  Correspondence 

UP  TO  the  age  of  five  or  six 
months.  Mildred  was  a  nor- 
mal, happy,  swee£  -  looking 
child — then  the  shadows  of  total 
blindness  settled  on  her. 

She  received  an  education  in  one  of 
the  institutions  of  her  native  State, 
but  was  never  fitted  in  any  special 
way  to  enjoy  independence.  As  she 
grew  into  young  womanhood  both  of 
her  parents  passed  on,  and  she  was 
left  dependent  on  relatives. 

In  the  same  town  where  Mildred 
lived,   there   was   a   physician   of   the 

old  school,  Dr.  I., .   He  was  a  busy 

man.  on  the  "go"  day  and  night,  as  a 
result  of  which  h*  was  not  always 
in  his  pew  at  the  village  church  on 
Sunday  morning. 

Some  of  his  neighbors,  not,  realiz- 
ing the  strenuous  nature  of  the  life 
I,  were  inclined  at.  times  to  be 
a  tritle  critical  of  hie  ways,  more 
I  them  thinking  him  just 
a  little  Indiffert  at  i"  I  he  higher 
things  of  life. 

Ing  and    careful    in- 

d   to  acquire  a 

little  property,  hut  v  at  any 

time  a  man  of  more  than  moderati 

'if    Hie 

of   his   community   no) 

tude  "i 

i  of  it  in  pari  Icular,  when 

his  will  was  opened,  and  it  wai  found 

,'•  had 
ithed    to    Mildred    the    sum    ol 
I 


ONLY  ONE- James 
Galvin,  60,  of  New  York, 
is  perhaps  the  only  blind 
iceman  in  the  world.  De- 
spite his  infirmity,  Galvin 
makes  his  trips  alone  and 
unassisted.  He  has  a  large 
family  and  is  popular  with 
patrons'  kids. 

—International    Newareel 
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MAN  BORN  BLIND  NOW 
SKILLED  WATCHMAKER 


Loud,  in,  Nov.  0. — Blind  peo- 
ple are  reputed  to  lie  singularly 
clever  w  Itb  their  fingers,  but  a 
watchmaker,  born  blind,  is  m  i- 
dom  heard  <>f. 

such  a  man,  Thomas  Rippln, 
lived  at  Holbeach,  Lincolnshire. 
Born  blind,  he  could  tak<  apart 
and  put  together  again  watches 
of  most  deii. -.it,,  mechanism,  and 
in  less  time  than  mosi  watch- 
makers who  have  g I  eyesight. 

Once  some  of  the  whet 

were  stolen,  and 
when  ilw  thief  was  captured, 
Kippin   identified    his  property. 


Feb.  1  1883] 

A  BLIND  OAT. 

Dido  is  his  name,  given  for  simple  eu- 
phony, without  regard  to  gender.  During 
the  four  years  of  his  life,  he  has  never  been 
known  to  do  anything  wrong,  unless  it  be 
to  fight  most  desperately  against  all  feline 
intruders.  After  one  of  his  encounters,  a 
cataract  formed  over  each  eye,  and  he  be- 
came totally  blind.  This  calamitv  came 
on  suddenly,  and  placed  the  cat  in  circum- 
stances not  provided  for  by  the  ordinary 
gifts  of  instinct.  What  to  do  with  himself 
was  plainly  a  problem  hard  to  be  solved. 
He  would  sit  and  mew  most  piteously,  as  if 
bemoaning  his  condition ;  and,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  move  about,  he  met  with  all  the 
mishaps  that  the  reader  will  be  likely  to 
imagine.  He  ran  against  walls,  fell  down- 
stairs, stumbled  over  sticks,  and  when  once 
on  the  top  rail  of  the  fence  he  would 
traverse  its  entire  length,  seeking  in  vain 
for  a  safe  jumping-off  place.  On  being 
called,  he  would  run  about  bewildered,  as 
if  not  knowing  whence  the  voice  came  nor 
whither  he  should  go  to  find  the  one  calling. 
In  short,  Dido's  life  seemed  hardly  worth 
living;  and  we  were  seriously  plotting  his 
death,  when  the  cat  himself  clearly  con- 
cluded that  he  must  make  his  other  senses 
atone  for  the  loss  of  sight. 

It  was  very  curious  to  watch  his  experi- 
ments. One  of  the  first  of  these  was  con- 
cerning the  art  of  going  downstairs.  In- 
stead of  pawing  the  air,  as  he  had  been 
doing  on  reaching  the  top  step,  he  went  to 
one  side  till  he  felt  the  banisters  touch  his 
whiskers ;  and  then,  guided  thus,  he  would 
descend  safely  and  at  full  speed,  turning 
into  the  hall  on  gaining  the  last  step.  One 
by  c.o,  he  made  each  familiar  path  a  study, 
determined  the  exact  location  of  each  door, 
explored  anew  all  his  old  haunts,  and 
seemed  bravely  resolved  to  begin  life  over 
again.  The  result  was  so  unexpectedly  suc- 
cessful that  we  were  deceived  into  the 
notion  that  sight  had  been  restored.  But, 
by  placing  any  obstacle  in  the  path  and 
then  calling  him  eagerly  to  his  customary 
feeding  place,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
entirely  blind;  for  he  would  run  with  full 
force  against  the  box  or  other  obstruction, 
and  then,  for  some  time  afterward,  he  would 
proceed  with  renewed  caution. 

Dido's  "voice  is  still  for  war,"  and  his 
blindness  does  not  make  him  any  less  suc- 
cessful in  his  duels  with  intruders.  He 
even  goes  abroad  in  quest  of  adventures, 
and  comes  safely  home  again.  His  value 
as  a  mouser  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least 
diminished.  One  of  ray  experiments  as  to 
his  capacity  in  this  direction  came  near 
costing  me  dear.  I  had  heard  the  gnawing 
of  a  rat  in  an  old  closet  where  there  lay  a 
quantity  of  newspapers.  Here  it  was  de 
cirled  to  leave  Dido  over  night;  and,  while 
arranging  the  papers  for  that  purpose,  my 
hand  was  suddenly  caught  by  the  claws  and 
teeth  of  what  at  the  moment  seemed  like  a 
small  tiger.  Poor  Dido!  lie  really  looked 
ashamed  of  his   blunder   in    mistaking  my 


hand  for  his  anticipated  victim.  Fortu- 
nately, the  papers  served  as  a  shield,  or 
the  injury  inflicted  might  have  been  more 
serious.  I  may  add  that,  on  opening  the 
closet  the  next  morning,  there  was  Dido 
mounting  guard  over  a  slain  rat  as  big 
as  ever  spoiled  good  provisions  or  tried  a 
housekeeper's  temper. 

well  known  that  the  house  cat  will 
find  its  way  back  from  distant  places,  to 
which  it  has  been  carried  blindfolded;  and 
how  it  performs  such  feats  naturalists  have 
never  satisfactorily  explained.  The  theory 
accepted  by  some  of  them  is  that  the 
animal  takes  note  of  the  successive  odors 
encountered  on  the  way,  that  these  leave 
as  distinct  a  series  of  images  as  those  we 
should  receive  by  the  sense  of  sight,  and 
that,  by  taking  them  in  the  inverse  order 
from  that  in  which  they  were  received,  he 
traces  his  homeward  route.  But,  in  the 
cat  now  described,  the  sense  of  smell  is  by 
no  means  acute,  as  has  been  proved  by  a 
variety  of  methods;  and  moreover,  although, 
as  one  might  say,  perpetually  blindfold  -1, 
he  quite  uniformly  choose^  the  shortest  road 
home,  without  reference  to  the  path  he  may 
have  taken  on  leaving  the  house.  Curious 
to  see  how  far  this  homing  instinct  would 
extend,  I  took  advantage  of  a  fall  of  snow 
that  wrapped  under  its  mantle  every  famil- 
iar object,  concealed  all  the  paths,  and 
deadened  every  odor  and  sound.  Taking 
Dido  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
house,  and,  making  a  number  of  turns  to 
bewilder  him,  I  tossed  him  upon  a  drift, 
and  quietly  awaited  results.  The  poor 
creature  turned  his  sightless  orbs  this  way 
and  that,  and  mewed  piteously  for  help. 
Finding,  at  length,  that  he  was  thrown 
mtirely  on  his  own  resources,  he  stood 
notioule-  minute,  and  then, 

to  my  am si  way  directly 

through  the  ontroddeo  snow  to  the  hi 
door,  which,  it  is  needless  to  add,  was 
promptly  opened  for  the  shivering  martyr 
to  scientific  investigation,  to  whom  consola- 
tion was  forthwith  offered  in  a  brimming 
bowl  of  new  milk.  My  conclusion,  there- 
fore, Li  that  Wallace's  ingenious  theory  of 
accounting  for  orientation  by  what  he  citlN 
'■brain  registration"  will  not  explain  what 
has  been  de-v:nU-<l,  but  that  the  in. 
homing  faculty  is  probably  independent  of 
Isuch  methods  of  gaining  knowledge  as  have 
I  .    and  it  analog 

the    migratory    instinct    controlling    the 
i«.ng    flight*   of    tome    ipeciea  of    birds. — 

I  1  mrriran. 


R     BLIND 


BROOKLYN    EAGLE 

MORFORD  DEFENDS 

MENTALITY  OF  BUND 
o 

1  ommentlng  nn  the  statement,  at- 
trito  --    Wiiik. 

the  Mavo  Clinic,  Rochester.  Minn  . 
that  "sight  gives  humanity  95  per- 
's  mental  powers."  Bben  P. 
Morford,  himself  blNd.  who  has  for 
iifaging  director  of 
the   Industrial    Home    for 

Gates  a ve  that 

of    darl 
hamper  in^ni  ■  er(  • 

ous  degree. 

"Dr.  Mayo  was  discussing  the  spe 
rlflr  ra«=e  of  a  ciphted  person  ushered 
Into  darkness   for   the  purpose  of 
called  spiritualist  s*>arv  'tor 

ford   paid,    "and   he,  Is  probably  right 
about   'hat   instance. 

"It  Is  also  true  thaT  th«  earlv  days 
of    blindness    throrv    t'  |    nf 

the  sufferer  completely  out  of  gear. 
During     the      painful      readjustment 
period  his  mental  powers  mav  t 
a  low  ebb;  rertalnly  his  creative 
productive  faculties  of  mind  are  im- 
paired.      However,    once    the    blind 
man    receives    training,    onoe    he 
taught  to  use  his  sense  of  touch 
his  sense  of  hearing  to  a  compe 
tory  degree,  his  full  mental  fanj' 
return. 

"The  results  we  have  been  achiev- 
ing for  Brooklyn's  blind  during  yean 
•Jr    carefully     recorded     work     pi 
that  Dr.  Mayo  rould  not.  have  m^nt 
to    lndlct.^the    mental    pqwe£^^#»TmT 

BROOKLYN    STANDARD-UNION 


MTSTMIOEMIK 


NEW   YORK   JOURNAL 


MORFORD  SAYS 


FALCULTIES 


CAuJentinp;  on   the  statement  at- 
tributed  to   Dr.    William   t '.    M.i 
the    Mayo    Clinic    Rochester,    Minn., 
that    "sight   gives    humanity    ninety- 
■it  of  its  mental  po1 

'     Morford.   himself  blind,  who 
has  for   thirty   j  managing 

director   of   the    Industrial 
tiie   Blind,   at    No 

:  hat   only  the  early  - 
of"   d!irfflf5s""h"ampTT-     mental 
clency   to  any  serioi; 

"Dr.    Mayo    w 
specif  if   a   sighted   person 

ushered  into  darkness  for  the  pur 
pose    of    so-called    spiritualist 
ances."   I>r.   Morford  id  he 

Is    probably    right    about    that    in- 
stance. 

"It  is  also  true  that  the  early 
days  of  blindness  throw  the  out- 
look of  the  sufferer  completely  out 
of'  gear.  During  the  painful  read- 
justment period 

'■>u    ebb;    certainly 
reatlve  and   productive  fa 
ties   of   mind   a  i       How- 

ever,  once   the   blind   man   receives 
training,  once   h#  is   taught   t«.   use 

■  >f    iMirh    and    his    B< 
of   hearing   \<f\i.   com  pen 

his   fy^  n 
turn.     This  is   the   v' 

the    h< 

"The     resulti 

fag  for  Brooklyn's  blind 
ing     years     of    carefully 

il    Dr     Ma 
not  havi 


■  -    •  -"-cm  n  TX"A!Vfr(VEfl 

.'EMJER  23,    1926 


Unions  to  Aid 
.j*  Strike  of  Blind 
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WEDNESDAY,  NOV  24,  1926^ 


MARIE  SAYS  G000BY 
TO  "DEAR  AMERICA" 

NEW  YORK,  Nov  23— "The  King 
wants  me  home  by  Christmas  and 
of  course  I  want  to  be  there  with 
him.     Goodby — goodby." 

With  these  words,  Queen  Marie  of 
Rumania  bade  farewell  to  "dear 
America,"  in  a  brief  talk  over  the 
radio  tonight.  She  sails  for  home 
tomorrow. 

Queen  Marie  broadcast  her  talk 
from  Station  WMCA. 

Queen  Marie's  Farewell 

"It  is  for  the  last  time  that  I  am 
talking  to  the  pepole  of  America  on 
their  own  ground,"  she  said.  I  am 
sitting  in  a  room  which  is  a  nttl^g 
place  in  whioh  I  can  say  my  goodo> 

t0"ItUis  with  a  real  feeling  of  sadness 
in  my  heart  .that  i  leave.  I  would 
like  to  let  you  all  know  everyone  of 
you  in  this  splendid  country,  whom  I 
have  met,  that  I  thank  you,  everyone 
of  vou,  high  and  low,  big  and  smal., 
.nan,  woman  and  child,  for  the  way 
you  received  me  and  made  me  feel  at 
home.  You  made  me  feel  as  though  I 
were  not  a  stranger  in  your  midst. 
Tou  showed  me  love  wherever  I  went, 
and  the  great  love  you  showed  me 
made  me  feel  that  I  could  show  you 
that  love  which  I  felt  when  I  came 
across  the  sea  to  see  you. 

"It  Is  a  sad  moment  when  one  has 
to  leave.  Especially  is  it  sad  to  leave 
before  one  wants  to.  But  God  tells 
one  the  hour  when  one  must  leave 
behind  even  that  which  one  has  been 
looking  forward  to,  those  last  three 
weeks  which  I  wanted  to  still  spend 
in    your   midst. 

"To  all  those  who  are  disappointed 
because  I  could  not  come  when  they 
expected  me,  I  send  a  last  and  loving 
greeting.  I  beg  them  not  to  think 
unkindly  of  me  because  I  did  not 
come.  'it  was  not  because  I  did  not 
wish  to  come,  but  because  of  that  call 
which  makes  me  turn  my  face  home- 
ward, knowing  that  however  much 
good  I  may  be  doing  for  my  country 
here,  a  greater  good  has  to  be  done 
at  this  moment  by  going  to  those  who 
are  anxious. 

"We  will  come  back,  and  then  all  of 
you  whom  I  have  not  been  able  to 
visit  will  remember  that  you  will  be 
the  first  I  shall  try  to  come  to,  the 
South  and  California,  all  those  won- 
derful universities  which  Invited  me  to 
com-,  and  I  had  to  give  it  up  because 
there  was  no  time.  •«*•-♦„ 

"I  cannot  say  how  hard  It  Is  to 
leave.  Really  I  feel  now  that  my 
mouth    becomes    trembling    with    emo- 

^"l    remember    all    those    eager    tiny 

children    whom     I     saw. 

a    greeting    for 

th-  ved  m"-, 

.    one    thing    that    I    would 
auk    of    you    today.     I    was    asked    If   I 
ne  and  wpeak  to  t-ho  blind. 
Th..  ot    been    able    to    go 

out  Into  the  utreets  to  see  me.  It 
would  have  b^n  a  blessing  if  I  could 
nav.  nd    talked    to    those    who 

had  not.  the  light  of  day.  I  hope  alHO 
that  I  shall  hf  ablf!  to  continue  the 
wo.  •  Mind  In  my  cot 

that.  If.  on*  of  th-  regrets  with  which 
I  will  go  away,  that  I  have  #ot  been 
able    to    ,ome    to    talk    to    the    blind. 


BOSTON  TRAVELER 

NOV.   24,    1926 


BLINDNESS  BEING 
'"TREATED  BY  RAY 

Incipient  blindness  Is  now  being  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  the  ultra-violet  ray 
in  a  clinic  under  the  direction  of  a 
London  specialist. 


P$5fea  t$gsnsai$t 


SATURDAY,   DECEMBER  4,  1926 


Christmas 

To  the  Editor  of  the 
It  is  with  deep 
tude    that    I    ackr 
sums  contributed 
mas  cheer  for  the 
Infirmary: 
Mabel    Louise    Riley. 
S.   T.    H 

5  for  the  Blind 

Transcript: 

appreciation  and  grati- 
towledge    the    following 
toward  making  Christ- 
blind  at  the  Tewksbury 

*25  nn 

Emma    L.     Coleman. 

..      5.00 

Mrs.     Laura    Hooper 

2.00 

Mrs.    C.    T.    Loverfn 

. .  15.00 

2.00 

Total     

.  .$79.00 

Maria 
11  Pinckney  street,  Boston. 

A. 

Reed 

EASTOM     (PA.)     EXPRESS 
DECEMBER  4,  1926 

TRIUMPH    OVER    OBSTACLES" 

^Recently  the  papers  carried  a 
news  item  in  regard  t.o  a  blind  law- 
yer who  argued  a  case  before  the 
United  Stales  Supreme  Court  with 
great    p-bility,    making  raised 

letters  which  he  read  with  his  fin- 
gers. The  same  papers  i  arricd  a 
news  item  to  the  effect  that  a  well- 
known  citizen  committed  suicide  as 
nly  way  out  of  his  financial 
difiicullies. 

The    world    is    full    of    heroes    and 
who    manage     to    triumph 
over    obstacles    and    handicaps. 

their  struggl<  a  are  in  se- 
Their    lives    are    usually   Ob- 
scure   until   some   Lneldenl    bring 

lc    notice    their   wonderful    cour- 

hi    contrast    with    thl 

,v    with    win  world     is 

led    with    exaniph-    of    men    and 
Woi  no     handicap 

and    i,|.  .all     their    senses, 

who  quail   and  unit    rather   than    I 
the    battle    <*t    life    u>    ll  '•    end. 

Milton, 
lyrics.     Liunyan,  Imprisoned,  gave  to 
the   world    a    masterpiece   of    111 
tur<  oi    the    im  trlous 

pxh  '  '■ 

pllsbed     In 

mountable  ou 


$9S&lft1ipl' 


SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    27,    1926 


Christmas  for  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

To  be  blind,  destitute  and  friendless  is 
especially  hard  at  Christmas  time.  I 
am  asking  for  donations  to  make  a  little 
Christmas  cheer'  for  the  blind  inmates  of 
Tewksbury  State  Infirmary.  Any  money 
received  will  be.  wisely  expended  for 
them  by  a  visitor  who  knows  their 
needs.     '  Miss   M.   G.  Reed 

11  Pinckney  St.,  Boston. 


®ije  Sfam  lark  altmrs 

SUNDAY,    DECEMBER    B, 


Blind  Man  Plays  Air  She  Loved 
To  Catch  Ear  of  His  Lost  Wife 


MADRID,  Dec.  4  <£>).— Along  the 
northern  coast  of  Spain  an  elderly 
itinerant  bagpipe  player,  blind  and 
lonely,  is  searching  for  his  lost 
wife.  Playing  his  mournful  notes 
in  the  streets  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, he  hopes  to  catch  her  ear 
with  a  tune  he  knows  once  was  her 
favorite. 

The  bagpipe  of  Galicia  resembles 
that  of  Scotland,  and  the  sturdy 
Gallegos  dance  and  sing  to  its 
tunes.  The  melody,  however,  does 
not  suit  every  ear,  and  it  is  said 
that  in  some  of  the  villages  it  has 
been  recommended  to  the  blind  man 
that  he  change  his  instrument. 


CASE  83. 

A  Blind  Father,  a  Broken  Mother  and 

Six  Little  Ones. 

When  her  husband  went  blind  she 
had  to  do  something  at  once.  There 
were  seven  in  the  family  and  very  lit- 
tle money.  She  was  allowed  to  take 
over  her  husband's  work,  that  of 
caring  for  several  teams  of  mules  for 
a  contractor.  For  months  she  watered 
and  fed  the  mules,  curried  them  and 
cleaned  the  stalls.  But  this,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  housework,  broke  down 
her  health  and  she  had  to  apply  for 
charitable  help.  James,  12,  the  oldest 
boy,  leads  his  father  through  the 
streetfl  to  a  training  shop  where  the 
man  is  learning  to  make  brushes. 
Hugo,  who  is  11  and  in  0A,  does  his 
home  work  as  quickly  as  possible, 
then  goes  out  with  8-year-old  Kllen  to 
hunt  for  pieces  of  wood  and  lumps  of 
coal  that  have  dropped  from  trucks. 
The  other  children  are  Hazel,  5,  and 
Betty,  6  months.  All  the  children  are 
off  garments 'obtained 
from  neighbors.  The  family  must 
have     help     to     weather     through     to 

Amount,  needed,  $1,050. 

Case  atti'sted  rind  kdmln  of  oos< 

lP8,     t!0 
Straat.       (Tela]  rlangle 


'¥■3 


TUESDAY,    DECEMBER    14,    1926 

wHTnoted-- 
dressmaker,  is 
dead  in  paris 


A£ 


Arbiter   of    Fashion    Was    Son 
Creator  of  Couturie — Friend 
of  Artists 


of 


Parts.    Dec.    14     (A.P.y— Jean    Philippe 
famous     as     a    dressmaker    for 
women,    died    Sunday    after    a    short    ill- 
ness, at  the  age  of  seventy.     M.  Worth 
<led    his    father,    Charles    Frederic 
founder   of  the  House  of  Worth 
and  the  creator  of  the  couture  industry 

;chmen  qf 
Dd   of   the    last   and    the    beginning 
entury.     Having  studied 
painting    in    his    youth    with    Corol 

,  was  an  artist  and  always  a  friend 
of  art:  orlng  and 

encouraging    young   and    promising    art- 
ists, many  of  whom    ;  ■  regarded 
as  masters.     His  profession  as  couturier 
also   brought    fa                    itact    with    the 
tic  art,  such  as  Duse 
Bartot,   who    often    asked   his 
:ee. 

ng  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  es- 
tablished a  home  for  wounJad      ad  blind 
soldiers   and  taw  that   they    obtaine^TB 
mfort   and    consolation    b-    consld- 

I  eaves 
J^an   Chai 

so  of 


-^ 


A  Braille  typewriter  is  used  by  the  blind  of  Northern 

high  school  to  prepare  lessons,  u  rncTi  are  afterward 

copied  on  an  ordinary  machine. 


Detroit   Blind  Student!  Follow   Regulai   Study  Courses 
Northern  liu-i!  $*  ho  •!  ii  tin-  mil)  one  ia  tin-  citj    where  blind  K|rb  and  bo)      n<    enrolled, 
Ihry  itnd)  i  nd<     the  care  ol  .1    pecUl  teach  ei   and  recite  in  the  Mine  claa  ei  with  then 

rn.,n     !       '  "»l    felloWS,        VbovC        1  he    girl    :i  I     1 1 1  *  II      \\)\.,    t.m    di    l  in^uish    <>nl\ 

between  Itgl  "'i:  ••  leaaon   printed   in    Kraille  <>n    i    Braille  typewri 

while   behind    1  I      indent,    totall)    blind.  Working  i    problem*  b)    m.    ins  ,,l    di(  < 

like    squares     vith    raised   d<-t         ll<  to  which  the  blocka  art  fitted 


.** 


Two  students  in  the  sight-saving  class.  Unglazed  paper 
makes  up  the  tablet  used  by  the  girl  who  is  writing  in  large 
script.      The   boy    is   reading   a    storybook    in    large    type. 


iDMwrte 


Sunday 


Nov.  28, 1926 


LONDON,   Nov.    18. 

SO    many    accidents    have    resulted    to 
blind  pedestrians,  particularly  during 
the  hours  of  heavy  traffic  in  London, 
that  a  number  of  beneficent  associations 
and    institutions    for   teaching   and    other- 
carinp   for  these   unfortunates   have 
3  to  protect  them. 
•  lind  man  or  woman  who  starts 
to  cross  a  street  in  London  now  carries  a 
I  orange-colored  flag.    The  color 

high  visibility  and 
ran  easily  be  Been  by  tram  and  motor 
drivers. 

These    small    flags    are    distributed    to 
blind   workmen   in    the   various   bandit 

nd    in    other    institutions    where 
blind    ■  are    hou 

it  and   the   <  • 

Mo  blind   pe>  r;un- 

ili.ir 

intf   their 

work  i    of 

pound 

fb'p.  unfurl   it.  and   holdii 
e  their  h<  teed  to 


A  truck  or  tram  driver,  attracted  by  the 
bright  patch  of  color  knows  immediately 
that  the  owner  is  blind,  and  invariably  a 
safety  path  is  created.  In  most  instances, 
however,  traffic  officers,  when  they  sight 
the  signal,  accompany  the  pedestrian 
across  the   street. 

The  idea  has  gone  far  to  impress  the 
sightseer  with  the  remarkable  sympathy 
exhibited  toward  the  blind  in  London. 
Many  private  citizens  readily  volunteer  to 
accompany  the  sightless  walkers,  once  the 
brightly  colored  signal  is  displayed. 

The  idea  is  shortly  to  be  tried  out  in 
other  cities.  The  traffic  department  of 
the  Dolice,  which  was  consulted  before  the 
Innovation  was  inaugurated,  took  meas- 
ures to  see  that  all  automobile  and 
vehicular  drivers  were  provided  with  noti- 
fications of  the  significance  of  the  flags. 
Within  a  short  time  the  use  of  the  flags 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  regular  mu- 
nicipal traffic  rules. 

;vl"  accidents  to  blind  pedes- 

trian :curred  after  they  alighted 

from  hides.      They    exp 

rent  difficulty  in 
reaching  th  :k   ,  and  in  many  other 

become    bev  lldered,    not   knowir./ 
which   way  to   turn. 

The   idea  of  the   flags  originated  who 


one  unfortunate  employe  of  a  broom  fa<J 
tory,  who  was  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  re> 
sorted  to  a  radical  expedient  to  insure 
safety.  He  provided  himself  with  a 
whistle.  This,  he  made  certain,  pos- 
sessed much  the  same  note  as  a  regu- 
lation traffic  whistle.  He  knew  that  two 
blasts  would  halt  traffic  in  the  crosstown 
directions,  and  when  he  came  to  the  curb 
and  was  about  to  start  across  the  street 
he  would  blow  the  whistle  twice.  He 
would  walk  boldly  across  as  everything 
came  to  a  standstill.  This  was  quite 
clever,  but  it  interfered  with  the  traffic 
policeman  and  caused  much  confusion, 
and  one  day  the  blind  man  was  arrested. 

At  his  hearing  were  several  organiza- 
tion agents  who  managed  to  get  him  off 
with  a  Warning,  and  his  whistle  was  taken 
away.  It  was  then  that  one  of  the  agents 
conceived  the  idea  of  traffic  flags  for  the 
blind.  A  conference  was  called  with  the 
police  officials  and  the  flags  were  un- 
officially adopted  and  several  experts  de- 
cided upon  the  color.  More  than  five 
thousand  of  them  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed. 

It  is  expected  that  when  the  flags  be- 
come official  symbols  in  the  traffic  regu- 
lations the  number  of  mishaps  will  be 
materially  decreased. 


'¥S 


DECEMBER   6,   1926 


DENIED  VACCINATION  REPEAL 
FOES  WILL  CARRY  ON  FIGHT 
SAYS  DLIND  LEADER,  MOORE 

UNDISMAYED  l>\   the  fact  that  the  city  commissioners  jusi  a 
few  minutes  before  had  voted  against  the  repea'  of  the  com- 
pulsory vaccination  ordinance  for  school  children,  Seth  Thomas 
re,  blind  leader  of  the  anti-vaccinationi>ts.  declared  Monday 
that  "we  have  just  started  our  fight" 


re   made   a    lengthy 

r.<l   then  present- 
ed a  g  by  !ip- 

• 
Of  Jli«*    Of 
"If    vaccination 
pox,    let    t! 
to   va  heir  children    to 

»  II  pd,  "iuid  i 

• 

,'  — \>rr>xuff 

i  t    |  ••"     ' 

In  hi  Hoore  declared  that  the 

itutioiial   and   ac 
the  aome  time  pleaded  with  tie 

■    not    let     itself     "become 
by  the  medical  ; 
if-nce   to   uphold    the   nnti-vacci- 
D  was 

halted 

.-lit  whf:i   ' 

short    bo- 

nirais- 


P.    Lemly    for 
tion  of  the  >n  ordinance 

had   not   been   filed   Monday,   although 
city     attorney's     office     was    in- 
structed  Friday    to   prepare    and    file 
charges. 

Lemly  appeared  before  the  commit;- 
i  member  of  the  anti- 
vaccination   delegation. 

"My  children  are  still  in  school 
and  I  intend  keeping  them  there,"  he 
said  when  asked  what  steps  he  in- 
tended taking  to  comply  with  the 
city  ordinance. 

II"  said  be  understood  that  charges 
were  being  prepared  against  him  but 
he  had  not  been  officially  notified. 

■  i  the  city 

authorities    take,    I    <io    not    intend    to 

riv    children    vaccinated,    and    1 

intend    keeping    them    in    school,"    he 

declared. 

■  what  will  be  the  next  Btep  In 
ccination   war  is  undetermined, 
but  the  fight  has  ju.^t   begun.  s< 
ing  to  a  statement  n  ...rc  as 

he   left    the    council    chaml 

"We  didn'  orable 

Fight  uuti) 
our  cause  is  son,"  fee,  said, 
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THl'RSDAY,  DEC.  16,   L! 


A   Worthy  Deed 

O'Com  •    t'nft- 

k    Hoard,    nan    I 

his  UB- 

blind   New    York  ^-!rl» 

I 


MOSLEMS  AROUSED 
BY  MODERNIST  BOOK 

\     «n  Work  of  Blind  Scholar 
Dt  fam<     |{<  II   ion 

has 

•  'WOT  Of    h 


I 
■   I 


the  ..••'•.. 

'Origin  of  Stone  ven- 

>hed  last  year,  caused 
the  high  priests  to  make  a  stir  about 
what  they  called  an  "outrage"  to  Islam, 
and  they  demanded  the  immediate  dis- 
missal of  Dr.  Hussein  from  his  profes- 
sorial • 

They  failed  to  brine  about  his  dis- 
missal, but  they  succeeded  In  Tiaving 
the  whole  edition  of  the  book,  bought 
up  and   the  type  destroyed. 

•    the  family  of  one  of  the 
defending-  have    sent    a    si 

ment  to  the  press  disowning  their 
tive  on  the  grounds  that  the  family 
not  recognise  a   man    "who   undertakes 
the  defense  of  an  Inti. 

The  Egyptian  constitution  asserts  the 
right  to  liberty  of  opinion  and  to  its 
free       ■  n    "within    the    limits    of 

the    Jaw."     Th  » Ides    penalties 

against     defamation     of     any     religion, 
whether    Moslem,    Christian,    Jewish    or 
any  other,  for  the  reason  that 
mopolltan    country    like    Egypt    att 
on    the    religious    views    of    others 
liable   to   lead    to   breach    of    the    public 
peace. 

If  Dr.  Hussein  Is  heM  for  trial,  th© 
courts  will  be  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  assertions  such  as  he  made 
constitute  an  "attack"  on  the  Moslem 
faith,  such  as  tho  law  Intended  10 
punish. 


Skipper,  Blind 
40  Years,  Dies  on 
Land  He  Shunned 


FATCHt  v  ,   rw.  i 

—Old  Cap'n  Gil  Mover,  P3  years  old. 
and  blind  for   t 
the    dry    land    t 

sloop,    Black     Swan,    will  ! 

at  sea  as  lie  a 

-man 
all  I1I3  adult  lit", 
near  In 

houf 

"cu*. 


wan 
last 


• 


,0 
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DEATH  ENDS 
ODD  CAREER 


Blind    Shipper    StucK    to 
Ship  for  Years 


PATCHOGUK,  L.  I.,  Dec.  10  (United 
New?)— The  blind  skipper  of  the  Black 
Swan  went  to  Davy  Jones'  locker  to- 
day from  the  almshouse,  aged  92.  and  a 
salty  seafaring  man  to  the  last. 

The  Black  Swan  is  to  be  towed  out 
of  the  Patchogue  River  to  the  sea, 
there  to  be  sunk. 

Man  and  boy.  Captain  Moger  sailed 
ven  Seas  for  half  a  century  and 
the  Black  Swan  was  his  last  command. 
Forty  years  ago  he  became  blind.  His 
craft  had  already  degenerated  Into  an 
oyster  boat  but  he  tied  her  up  where 
she  would  rock  in  the  swell  and  lived 
aboard.  Oft  is  of  a  landlubber's  home 
from  nephews  ai;d  nieces  Captain 
Moger   Ignored. 

Last  spring  fire  destroyed  the  in- 
terior of  tlir  Black  Swan.  Captain 
Moger  was  rescued.  But  he  went  back 
after  the  firemen  had  gone  and  some- 
one found  him  in  the  charred  cabin. 
He  was  on  his  hands  and  knees,  bail- 
ing   it  out. 

Tien  they  took  the  captain  to  the 
almshouse.  !'<  died  (here  at -o  o'clock 
this  morning— during  the  dog  watch— 
si*    bells— weather    fair   and   clearing. 

■  T    LOUIS   (MO.)    POST 
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BLIND  GIRLS  TO  BENEFIT 
ULTIMATELY  FROM  ESTATE 

veter's  Will  Also  Provides 
Other  Charities  After 
WidoAv's  Death. 
will  of  Charles  Clark  Sal- 
retired  haberdasher,  who 
Dec.  9,  was  filed  in  Probate 
Court  yesterday.  He  set  asside  a 
fund  of  $3000  for  the  education  of 
a  nephew,  Billie  Ross  Reid, 
lother  fund  of  $2000  for  the 
benefit    of    Mary    Voyles,    an    era- 

.   and    left   the      remainder   of  i 
his  estate   in   trust. 

From  the  income  $1000  a  year  is 

i  tor's      sister,      Mrs. 

Guasle  Campbell  of  Webster  Groves 

ml   to  Henry  C. 

i   brother.  The  remainder 

of  the  revenue  goes  to  Mr.  Salve- 

ter's  widow.   Mr*.  Mae  E.  Salveter. 

boulevard.      A.1    her 

lh  ft  wil  1  i 

■ 

Inn's  Hon  Page 

■ 

v. 
i 

:     the 

■ 
i 


She  and  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  are  named  as  executors 
and  trustees.  The  principal  asset  of 
the  estate  is  a  naif  interest  in  the 
building  at  500  Washington  avenue, 
now  under  lease  to  the  F.  W* 
.Woolworth    company. 


PITT 


(Mass.)    EAGLE 


FUND  TO  HELP 
CITY'S 


Annual  Appeal  That  Touches 

the  Heartstrings — Trust 

Well  Administered 

The  Christmas  fund  for  the  blind 
folks  is  one  of  the  objects  which  has 
special  appeal  during  this  Christmas 
and  New  Year  season.  The  fund  is 
administered  by  the  Berkshire  Benev- 
ojent  association  for  the  blind,  the 
membership  of  which  i.~<  made  up  of 
the  employees  of  the  commonwealth 
at  the  workshop  for  the  blind,  Eagle 
Square.  This  association  i.s  chartered 
by  the  state  and  is  a  very  efficient 
and   businesslike  organization. 

The  Christmas  fund,  placed  in] 
charge  oj  the  association  is  very 
carefully  administered  with  excellent 
results.  It  is  made  to  go  with  these 
blind  folks  through  the  year,  assuring 
them  special  attention  for  their  eyes, 
prompt  medical  attendance  in  time  of 
s'^kness  or  accident,  hospital  care, 
proper  clothing,  in  fact  it  stands  as 
their  friend  in  need  to  save  their  self- 
respect  and  prevent  thejn  from  be- 
coming public  charges. 

The  association  also  goes  beyond 
the  men  In  the  shop.  Wherever  there 
Is  a  blind  person,  or  one  threatened 
with  blindness.  Its  good  offices  are  ex 
ercised  by  providing  temporary  relief 
where  there  is  real  need,  expert  ex- 
amination of  the  eyes,  and  medical 
care.  The  work  of  the  association  has 
saved  eyesight  in  some  cases.  The  as- 
sociation  also  intercedes  with  the 
state  welfare  board  in  behalf  of  all 
such  cases,  and  usually  secures  a 
monthly  allowance  to  insure  per- 
manent medical  attention  as  well  as 
material  help  where  it  is  needed.  It 
truly  is  a  labor  of  love. 

It  is  Impossible  to  send  this  appeal 
direct  to  each  citizen.  Many  of  those 
who  do  not  receive  a  dirvct  appeal 
will  want  to  take  a  dollar  or  soma 
small  amount  from  their  Christmas 
store  to  help  bring  a  bit  of  sunshine 
Into  the  lives  of  these  blind  folks  at 
this  Christmas  season  and  through 
the  trying  days  of  the  year.  All  such 
may  leave  their  offering  at  the  store 
on  Eagle  square  where  the  article 
made  in  the  shop  are  sold.  Those 
making  offerings  In  this  way  a 
ed  to  hand  In  their  name  and  address 
with   the  offering. 


CHARLESTON    (W.    VA.)     MAIL 
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#ClND 
TROUBADOURS 
DR>W  YULE 
SHOPPERS 


SYMPAT 


Trajflc  in  Quarrier  Street,  and 
Frowning.  Chauffeur  Was. Put 
To  Shame  by  Generosity  of  His  I 

Little  Mistress   Crowds  Gathered 

About  Blind JMii&iciaas  m  one 

Instance   Stopped 

rt  was*  the  coldest  day  of  the  year, 
Icicles  hung  from  frozen  radiators  and 
there  was  no  warmth  in  the  thin  sun- 
light which  battled  for  its  very  life 
with  a  heartless  wind,  but  the  beg- 
gars' music  warmed  the  hearts  of 
th>»a  on  Quarrier  street  who  heard  it, 
and  then — it's  nearly  Christmas. 

So  as  the  unfortunates  .took  their 
solemn  way  slowly  down  the  pave- 
ment, the  tinkle  of  dimes  in  a  tin  I 
cup  shyly  proffered  played  a  welcome 
obligation  to  the  heartier  tunes  which 
emerged  from  their  instruments. 
Truly  Christmas  (or  at  least  its  spirit) 
had  come  to  Quarrier  street.. 

A  shaft  of  sunlight  cut  a  warmer 
oblong  in  the  shadowy  street,  and  the 
two  whose  eyes  are  unseeing  felt  the 
faint  rays  through  their  threadbare 
overcoats.  They  halted,  or  almost  so, 
and  perhaps  inspired  by  the  friend- 
liness of  the  sun,  ,  played  a  sweetei- 
tune  for  the  passers-by  who  regret- 
fully went  about  their  Christmas  shop- 
ping, or  for  the  larger  throng  which 
stopped  to  listen. 

Fingers  Were  Cold 

Their  fingers,  reddened  by  the  hit- 
ting cold  of  an  Arctic  day,  moved 
swiftly  over  their  instruments;  per- 
haps they  were  thinking  of  the  warm- 
er sunnier  days  of  summer  when  they 
trod  the  city  streets  with  no  thought 
for  the  morrow  and*  no  worry  for  thel 
approaching  night. 

It*majLdifferent  now.  A  bed  and; 
"nvftia  rnu*Sr>**^ojind  and  the  wher-l 
withal  of  providing  shelter  gained] 
before  the  sun  sinks  much  lower, 
And  so  they  played,  and  now  but  few 
passed  by,  the  throng  which  had  stop- 
ped  to   listen   grew. 

From  somewhere  came  a  limousine, 
the  deep  purr  of  its  engine  harmon- 
izing in  baritone  with  the  duct  on  the 
sidewalk.  A  ch/auffeur,  Mive/ried  to 
the  extent  which  this  city's  traditions 
erning  chauffeurs  will  allow, 
fro  "ed  darkly  at  the  pedestrain  as- 
semblage ami  prepared  to  wend  his 
way  through  to  Capitol  street. 
Green   and  Crinkly  Gift 

A    mass    of    lap    robe    on    the    back 
wriggled,    and    a    mo- 
ment— perhaps   half  ?i   moment — later 
lond   bobbed    head    was   visibli 

hand      rapped     <\u     the 

[i  iver,  e  rid 
Hie  car  cam  ■    t ..  a   halt. 

The  child  listened,  an  expression  ofi 
p    contenl  menjl     i  pread     over    her 
dmiringljl 
at  the  two  who  entertained  her. 
Kicking  with  one  Infinite)  Ima]  boo! 

she     freed     herself     from     the     laprob* 
which   all  but  obliterated,   and   dartei 

swiftly    to    the    ".'"!.  wall         I  ler    hnn< 


/*: 


|from  It  some  .-■'• 
p-d   half 

-rreen    and 
ver 
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FOR  BLJEHETS 

Handsome    Gifts    to    Be    Be- 

stJwed  by  Service  Star 

Legion. 

IS    NEW   SWISS   INVENTION 

Timepieces    Sound    Hours    and 

Minutes  Accurately— Names 

of  Heroes  Sought. 

By    MILDRI ! 

p  ery  was  not  uncommon  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  Sacrifice  upon 
sacrifice  went  to  give  to  the  Al- 
hea  that  great  glory,   victory! 

But  no  soldier  fought  with  more 
bravery,  no  soldier  made  &  nobler 
sacrifice  than  those  Americans  who 
gave  their  eyes  that  other  Ameri- 
cans :.  l  and  h0Ld 
jjlgh  •  of  liberty  untarnish- 
ed   I 

tn  are   meeting   life 
rts.      There    is 
them    to    pity,    unless 
a   hero   or   a 
' 

has  I 

it   his  agony,   to 

-nltlon  of   their 
m    the    state    u 

1 
■  sounds  the  tin 

■ 
.<se   watt-' 

n*r    who    because 


or    wn»*« 
dawn. 


my    Old    Pon    ■     .'.:..:.     I     WM    a     Uttl< 


Immediately    he   started    to 
and  produced  a  wonder  watch,  which, 

-:ng  three  tone- 
to  the  minute.  A  French  lecturer, 
hearing  of  it,  went  to  work,  too.  He 
was  a  professor,  but  during  his 
spare  time  he  worked  on  a  lecture 
tour.  He  gave  360  lectures  and  the 
proceeds  of  these  entertainments 
were  turned  into  watches.  I 
one  of  the  5.000  Frenchmen  blinded 
by  the  atrocities  of  the  late  war  was 
presented  with  one. 

One  day  last  spring  this  lecturer 
was  a  guest  of  the  Alliance  Fran- 
caise  of  Atlanta.  Introduced  by  the 
president  of  the  organization, 
Charles  Loridans,  he  talked  of 
France  In  a  simple  and  stirring  way. 
He  told  of  the  courage  of  those  blind 
men  in  France  and  he  told  of  the 
Comfort   of    those    watches. 

Shortly  after  that  there  waa  a 
meeting  of  the  Service  Star  Legion. 
It  was  held  at  the  Atlanta  Wom- 
an's Club  with  the  efficient  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  8.  W.  Wlthoft,  In  charge, 
and  as  the  honor  guest  that  mag- 
nificent woman,  dearly  beloved  by 
all,  Mrs.  Sam  D.  Jones,  the  founder 
cf  the  Service  Star  Legion  in  Geor- 
gia, lta  honorary  president,  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlanta  Chapter  and  a 
national  director  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Aa  a  representative  of  The  Geor- 
gian, I  waa  asked  to  speak.  I 
brought  to  the  gathering  the  Inspir- 
ing message  of  the  Frenchman  and 
his  watch  and  suggested  that  our 
boys  ahould  be  honored  In  the  same 
fashion  aa  their  foreign  comrades. 

Any  idea  that  gives  cheer  and 
honor  to  the  fighting  men  who 
(ought  fiercely  and  rightly  that 
America  might  live,  goes  over  big 
with   the   Service   Star   Legion. 

I  waa  made  chairman  for  the  blind 
In  the  state  organization,  by  Mrs. 
Wlthoft.  and  at  Mia.  Jones'  request 
I  Investigated  the  watch  proposition 
while    In    Switzerland    this    autumn. 

Arrangements  are  being  com- 
pleted by  the  Service  Star  Legion 
to  present  the  watches  as  Christmas 
gifts.  By  the  available  records  there 
are  about  18  Georgians  who  will 
receive  one  of  these  tokens  of  es- 
teem from  the  members  of  the  Serv- 
ice Star  Legion  of  Georgia.  Any 
name  of  a  man  entitled  to  a  watch 
ahould  be  aent  to  Mildred  Se: 
chairman  for  the  blind.  Gi 
Service  Star  Legion.  Address: 
Atlanta  Georgian. 

This  Is  only  one  of  the  many  proj- 
ects of  the   Service   Star   Legion       It 
works  quietly  but  efficiently,  aiding 
veterans    and    their    families    In    nu- 
s  ways. 

Mrs.  Jones,  with   h*r  clear  umlor- 
■♦ending  of  conditions,  hi 
anility,    is    mothi-rln*    all    th* 
who  i   Is  a 

■ympathot!  she 
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DREAM  IS  10  LIFT 

BLIND  TO  RESPECT 
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is  Key.  But  Seeks 
More  Work. 
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SIX  BLIND  YOUTHS  DO 
WELL  AT  UNIVERSITY 

rnajtd   ty   Mind: 
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ALTHOUGH  BLIND.  -HAPPY  JACK"  OLDENBTRG  OF  SPOKANE. 
WASH.  (RIGHT).  HAS  TOIRKI)  EVERY  STATE  IN  THE  VNION, 
WITH       A       COMPANION       TO       DRIVE     THE     CAR.       HE     HAS     .11  ST     RE- 


TURNED   HOME. 
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Mf  ROBERT  HAS 
HIS  GREATEST  FETE 

Liner    Leviathan    Is    Given 

Ove/**  to    Crippled    and 

Hind    Little    Ones. 


UPrlShai.r"-   the  most  joyous-piufully 

joyous-Christmas     party  ever  staged 

:U>bert,"well  known  Jersey 

shore   and   New   York   philanthropist, 

bat   of  yesterday   on   the  giant 

leviathan  at  its  New  York  dock, 

when    500^,MMrMfl,,JL^A  "-.ppled 

,  children  were  "is  guests.  Smiles  and 

tears  were  mingled,  hut  only  among 

the    spectators    and   helpers,    for    the 

children    were    in    high    glee,    despite 

sightless    and    twisted    limbs. 

The  little  ones  came  from  all  over 
the  mertopolitan  area,  some  from  asi 
far  as  Trenton.  They  began  arriving; 
at  the  liner  about  10-30  and  soon  were| 
in  complete  posession  of  the  great, 
craft.  Officers  of  the  ship  and  a  mul-, 
titude  of  stewards  gave  their  charges 
every  possible  attention.  Did  a  child 
even  frown,  he  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  a  first-aid  corps  of  stew- 
ards, anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of 
the   trouble. 

There  was  a  jolly  entertainment  by1 
professionals  and  amateurs,  including 
some  of  the  tiny  members  of  "Uncld 
Roberts'  Gang"  and  the  proceedings 
were  broadcast  over  station  WHN. 

Of  course  there  was  a  tree  and 
Santa  Claus  distributed  gifts  of 
candy,  toys,  etc.  Tears  filled  "Uncle 
Roberts"  eyes  as  he  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  many  helpers  and 
Khe  thanks  of  his  little  charges .orj 
ffl^yjucess  of  his  party.  ^—^* 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD) 
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GREAT  DAY  FOR  CRIPPLED  KIDDIES. 


More  than  two  thousand  blind  and  crippled  kiddies 
quests  aboard  the  Leviathan  j  niUaj^y,  where  a  huge  Christ- 
rhas  festival  was  held  for  them.  Photo  shows  Mrs.  James 
J-X'a'ker  putting  a  little  happiness  into  the  Jwddies'  hearts. 


Dog  Crosses  Alaskan 
Range  with  Injured  Miners' 
Appeal  for  Help 

LITTLE  SQUAW,  Alaska,  Dec.  25  ■ 
(AP) — Carrying  a  scribbled  note  from 
two  miners  crippled  by  an  explosion, 
one  of  them  blinded,  a  malamute  dog 
crossed  a  3000  in   the  Brooks 

mountain  range  at  night  with  the  mer- 
cury 40  degrees  below  zero,  to  his 
master's  cabin  here.  The  Injured  men 
arrived  here  today  on  a  slrd. 

Oscar  Ottersonlr,  Little  Squaw  miner, 
was  awakened  at  2:30  yesterday  morn- 
ing by  his  dog,  Nigger,  whining  and1 
scratching  at  the  door.  A  note  on  the 
husky's  neck  read,  "Come.  Both  seri- 
ously injured.    Explosion." 

Ottcrsonlz  had  lent  the  dog  to  J.  S. 
Shaw  and  C.  Dunlap.  who  were  mining: 
on  Tobln  creek,  beyond   the  pai        Two 


/¥9 


men,  hurrying  over  the  pass  with  a 
sled  and  a  team  of  dogs,  found  Shaw 
and  Dunlap  badly  u 

of   a    box   of    d  Dunlap 

Squaw  radio  station, 
established  Dec.  13  by  the  United  States 
signal    corpa.    9°    miles    north    of    the 
Arctic    circle,    word    was    sent    to    P 
banks.    Alaska,   to   rush   an   airplai. 
take  the  patients  U>  a  hospital. 
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Successful  Though 
Sightless 

By  SOPHIE  LOEB 

Going  through  a  little  town  we 
stopped  to  get  gasoline  for  our  motor. 
The  place  waa  a  grocery  store,  and 
In  front  of  it,  on  the  pavement,  was 
the  usual  red  gas- 
oline tank-  No- 
body seemed  to 
be  about,  but  be- 
fore I  had  time 
to  alight  from  the 
car  a  middle-aged 
man  came  out  and 
i     In  a  pleasant  voice 

I^^^^H!    said: 

JfrJ  want  some  gas?" 

I   told    blm    that 
we     did     and     the 
number  of  gallons. 
The    man    reached 
up  on  the  tank  to  bring  the  hose  down 
and  then  asked  us  If  we  would  please 
put  the  nozzle  of  the  hose  In  the  gas 
tank- 
He     walked     over     several     feet     to 
where  the  handle  of  the  gasoline  ma- 
chine   waa    located,    which    he    turned 
until   the   reoulred   number  of   gallons 
were  pumped  out. 

"Will  you  have  some  oil?"  he  in- 
quired. Being  answered  In  the  •Oxm- 
atlve  be  went  to  a  cellar  door  on  the 
street  nearby,  began  fumbling  about 
♦o  open  it,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
.—allied   that   he   was   bllnd. 

»eded  into  the  cellar,  re- 
turned with  the  oil  and  asked  us  If 
we  would  please  put  It  Into  the  car. 
A  discussion  followed  as  to  whether 
we  had  enough  oil,  and  the  man  will- 
ingly offered  to  go  back  to  procure 
We  had  never  been  served 
'more  promptly  during  our  whole  trip 
through  three  States.  Afterward  I 
lemrii  iilng    about    this    blind 

For  .years  he  has  conducted  this  lit- 
tery store.    It  Is  all  his  own  and 
,as    made   a    good    living.      In    his 
reflective  moments  in  the  grocery  store 
he  heard  hundreds  of  motors  whla  by. 
and    came    to    the    conclusion    that    he 
•   m  well  put  a  gas  tank  in  front 
-ace    and    secura    this    added 

a     wise    soul    has     said.     'Tate 

ili  man  a  lemon  and  he  male 

'.  In  U,  a  roost 

Though    nigh  Mesa,    his    vision    la    f 

h  flstd.     Re    Is  Inrls* 

but    aMlsttag     othei  He 

la  not  only  tnd.  assisting 

i.       He     glvss     oin; 

■ 
hss 

-  sffevt  to  maki  ing. 


He  has  carefully  "planned  his  work 
and  worked  his  plan."  This  meant 
more  to  him  than  to  the  cripple  who 
could  see. 

It  meant  figuring  out  exactly  how 
many  steps  It  would  take  to  go  from 
the  store  door,  descend  the  steps,  go 
out  to  the  pavement  and  perform  the 
various  operations  necessary  to  selling 
his  wares  to  the  passerby. 

It  meant  knowing  how  to  go  down 
Into  the  cellar,  locate  the  oil.  put 
it  into  the  container  and  return  with  it 
to  ths  buyer. 

It  meant— well,  only  the  blind  can 
know  what  painstaking  effort  it  re- 
quires to  perform  the  work  of  those 
who  can  see. 

Here  he  Is,  a  business  man,  if  you 
please.  Handicapped  though  he  may 
be,  he  does  not  want  you  to  feel  that 
he  is.     He  seeks  to  serve  you  well. 

Instead  of  being  a  community  bur- 
den he  is  an  aid  to  that  community. 
He  does  not  want  to  be  a  liability,  but 
an  asset. 

After    all,    these    unseeing     soldiers, 
want  to  feel  that  the  milk  of  human 
kindness    Is    handed    out    to    thet 
least  in  equal  measure  to  that  of  the 
able-bodied. 
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Blind  Captain 
Boxes  Cripple 

Bout  with  One-Legged  Ma- 
jor, British  Hospital 
Benefit,  Is  Draw 


BRIGHTON,  Enr,  Jan.  2  (AP)— A 
blind  captain  boxing  a  one-legged  major, 
both  wounded  in  the  war,  was  the  fea- 
ture of  a  ring  contest  here  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Royal  Sussex  County  II 
The  event  was  a  draw. 
Though  he  is  an  all-round  sports- 
man, swimmer,  diver  and  enthusiastic 
follower  of  beagles,  this  was  Capt.  I 

i,owry's   first    public   appearance   as 
gar. 
•:>lalnlng    after    the    match    ho 
was   possible    to    keep    trace   of   his    op- 
•it     or     where     his     opponent     was 
going   to  hit  him.   the  captain  said:    "A 
man  blinded  as  I   was,  straight  off  and 
I    disease,    can    develop   a 
sort    of    sixth    sense.      It    seems    to    be 
partly  acute   hearing    partly  ;. 

snsatloos  My 

:md    that    tells 

II   thinking  about  as  much  as 
If    I    could    WSl  ^nd    when 

•    all       With  """e 

r.  have   «n   ad- 

PART  OF  BR  UN, 

B1  T  is  \r.o\  b  w  BR  tGI 

|D    he 

10    rears 
•    -lay    wi 


The  boy  suffered  a  cut  In  his  head 
when  struck  by  an  automobile  and  lost 
part  of  his  brains  from  the  occipital  re- 
gion. He  ifter  an  operation 
and  today  was  given  an  examination 
-.  Francis  Gerty,  superintendent  of 
the  Fsycopathlc   Hospital. 

the  boy  is  above  the 
average  mentally  and  described  his 
physical  condition  as  excellent, 
youth's  only  difficulty  is  that  he  is  un- 
able to  see  when  he  looks  to  the  right 
because  of  an  injury  to  the  left  occipi- 
tal lobe  of  the  brain. 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 
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Blind,  Without  Hands, 

Veteran   Ranks  with 

Ablest  of  Typists 

WASHINGTON.  Jan.  S  (AP)— Another 
glory  of  a  soldier's  courage.  gr> 
perhaps  than  that  which  meets  the 
enemy's  fire  unflinchingly,  has  been 
added  to  the  tales  of  hero:sm  born  of 
the  world  war. 

It  Is  the  storj  or  an  unnamed  veteran 
now  believed  to  be  In  Baltimore,  who 
was  totally  blinded  and  lost  both  of 
his  hands  In  the  conflict,  but  who  0 
came  those  great  obstacles  by  ch 
fully  mastering  a  specialty-built  type- 
writer In  a  veterans'  bureau  school  for 
the  blind. 

Frank  T.  Hlnes,  director  of  the 
bureau,  told  the  story  during  hearings 
on  the  Independent  offices  appropriation 
bill,   reported   today    to   th< 

"That   boy   Is  an  In  I  ise."  he 

said.  "He  Is  totally  blind:  he  lost  both 
hands  at  the  wrists.  We  had  him  In 
training  In  our  school  for  the  Mind  and 
he  was  trained  so  that  he  can  use  the 
two  stumps  with  a  certain  apparatus  on 
i  typewriter.  He  can  run  a  typewriter1 
just  an  well  as  any  typist  I  have  in 
the  bureau." 


Blind 

\\\     \\  Ml  1  \M    I).    <  kiOON 

Wll  1  \    Now    York   <  Jit)    had   its  Minimi 
music  routes)  tin-  pus  I  \.  :*r.  t ho  hip 
sward    went    In   n    blind   girl      She   ill    KtheJ 
1  h-.  ri  n.  h  fine  coloratura  noprano,  and  ;i  bifth* 
school  student. 

1 1   would  Im  inil  tiling    to   consider 

Buch  this  one  in  which  hlindi 

did  no!  work  no  much  <>f  n  handicap,  nnd  to 
hear    well,    and 
•  p    than    for    tioi  pie 

I'.ut   being  blind  wo  »hip 

in  the  »tud)  ol 

lieing  able  i"  1  n ■  -•  i r  wi  11  doesn't    1"  I 

'  I    l 

position    played    oi 

l    it    thorough  I 
mil    fin  iurh« 

I  tli.  I    ||.  .  i.  n   did   wh  -    \"iiiii; 

..ii    tint-  t    .;  tli. 

#      II         lit..    *<<«•    w  hal 
-i .    bad  i  • 
•    im.  .1   di   ibihi v. 
■    tal<  n\      "<  I  Iht 
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MAGAZINE  FOR  BLIND  GOES  TO  PKES  S— Here  are  pictured  presses  for  »  national  maga- 
zine fur  the  blind,  "Tlie  Braille  Mirror,"  and  its  blind  founder,  J  Robert  Atkinson,  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  periodical  has  proved  SO  popular  that  it  is  being  enlarged  to  60  pages  for  national  circulation. 
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Clareye      Burdette      Proves 

Marvel  and  Is  Erecting 

Dwelling  Alone 

™ne  of  the  things  that  the  exhibi- 
tion for  the  blind,  which  is  now  in 
at  92  Market  ptrect,  lias 
brought  out,  is  that  there  is  a  blind 
it  Wayne,  who  is  building  bia 
own  hoi  i '  dea  I 

ii'iiL    thereby.     Neighbors   and 
•atch    him    daily     <i t      his 
el  at  what  ho  has  ac- 
0  •     r  he    intereal  in;: 

directly   o| 
■   which   the  blind    man,   who  is 
Clarence  J'.urdctte,  is  erecting  his  own 

lint  it 

is     liiiir 

ha»  ao  lie  began  his  struc- 

,    1924,  and 


hazardous   places   with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  a  man  that  can  see. 

The  other  day  Mr.  Burdette  dropped 
his  tin  snippers  and  went  down  the 
ladder  and  began  beating  around  the 
ground  with  a  stick  to  locate  them. 
He  was  near  them  when  a  neighbor 
came  and  helped  him.  Children  watch 
him  and  moving  picture  cameramen 
have  frequently  snapped  him. 

Mr.  Burdette  was  a  designing  jewel- 
er and  was  injured  about  twelve  years 
ago  by  an  automobile.  He  was  told 
then  he  would  go  blind  and  he  has 
lost  his  sight  entirely. 

Mr.  Burdette  makes  his  own  bread 
for  himself  and  his  daughter  and  he 
runs  an  oil  stove  as  cautiously  as  a 
man  that  can  see.  He  is  able  to  tell 
the  height  of  the  flame  on  the  stove 
l,v  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  While 
he  has  no  exhibit  at  the  local  display 
his  wonderful  work  is  known  there 
and  his  picture  is  to  be  shown  there 
toda 

Mi  Burdette  is  a  man  practically 
without,  means.  His  wife  is  a  practical 
nurse  and  as  they  get  funds  enough 
f,,Mll  nine  to  time  he  buys  lumber 
and  continues  the  work  on  his  home. 
ids  have  offered  to  help  him 
build  the  house,  but  he  takes  much 
r,ride  in  the  matter  himself,  and  is 
!,,  complete  the  job  lie  now 
has  well  under  way. 


I    (N.   J.)    PRESS  GUARDIAN 
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(  /  \  HELPINfj  THE  BT.TNn 

ifftsfy  citizens  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  work  that  is  under- 
taken in  this  slate  for  the  blind,  and 
they  have  visited  the  headquarters— 
the  temporary  headquarters  for  the 
educational  week  for  the  blind — and1 
have  secured  a  closer  touch  with  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  for  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls,  that  are 
promoted  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  and  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.  Numerous  citi- 
zens became  interested  in  this  work  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  when  Miss  Helen 
Keller  was  at  the  Central  High  School 
and  spoke  to  the  people. 

It  is  gratifying    to   note    that    all 
glasses  of  women  are  concerned  in  the 
-,    of    the   special    week    at    the: 
busies!  seal  i",  and  they 

are  gladly  giving  of  their  time  and 
strength  to  make  it  a  ^ 
through  the  visitation  at  the  Market 
street  place,  one  hears  and  sec*,  and 
limits  out  ji  great  deal  about  the  work 
for  the  blind,  discovering  thai  speciaj 
efforts  ate  being  made,  continually  to 
benefit   th"  e  (rouble  in 

any  form. 
H   would  be  ha  I  ,,,    which 


the 
hea«;  .  the   most   en 

they  are 

rend-  ad    for   interest 

ami  -    particular  work. 

a    headquarters    is 

rcali/  a    blessing  the   is   en- 

at  her  eyesight  is 

in  every  way,  for 
'..enefit  of  the  blind. 
Ha  r  visited  public  school 

d  the  work  the  teat- 
there  are  doi: 

o   the    places 

.       -        1  alongsido  of 

the     precious     sense 

Thero    id    a   tad    clement   of 

it    taxpayers    who    have,   not 

the    public    schools    are 

do  for  handicapped  children 

uirc  of   welfare  service 

that  will  do  them  ;: 

:ie     years    a^o     the     pedestrians 

were  greeted   with 

it    stirred    their    hearts    and 

opened   their   puree*.     They   saw   men 

standing  at  the  curb  line.     These  nice 

were    tazged    with    t'.ie    sign    "Please 

help  the  blind,"  and  not  many  of  the 

I    people  of  the   city  passed  them 

by.     It   i 

was  possible  in  thi*  city,  because 
there  are  means  taken  to  take  care 
of  ng    help.      The 

are  educated  and    trained   to 
rfc,   and    they   are    happy   in   trying 
to  take   advantage   of  every   opportu- 
nity afforded. 

b   there   anything  worse  that  can  be- 

iual  than  to  be  deprive*'. 

of  sight?    If  there  is  an;  it  ean 

be   ■  lives    of   ouch 

brighter,   no    one    will    interfere    with 

it*  And     no     Tatersonian 

«t   know   what 

is   being  don 

I. 


P0S70N    -'ORNING   GLOBE 
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Going     through     a     Dttlt     town 
■topped  to  get  gasoline  for  our  motor. 
The    place    was    a    grocery    store,    and 
in   front  of   It,   on   the   pavement. 

the  usual  red  gas- 
oline tank.  No- 
body Memecl  to 
be  about,  but  be- 
fore I  had  time 
to  alight  from  the 
car  a  middle-aged 
man  came  out  and 
la  a  pleasant  voice 
■  aid:  "Do  you 
w^i    ^^M         I     want  some  gas?" 

J  *^sW  *    to,d    nlm    tnat 

m  T  and      the 

/»  \     number  of  g'.: 

up  on  the  Unit  to  bring  the  hose  A 
and   then  asked  ua  If  we  would   please 
.    of   the  hoae   In  the   gaa 
tank. 

ver       MVI 

f   the   gasoline    ma- 

"Will    you    have    soi 
qui: 
a  1 1  v . 

• 

/M    that    he    w»« 

II    and    «■' 

A    '! 

i  I    ■ 
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Blind  Girls  Outdo  Others 
Testing  Valves  at  Factory 


Four  blind   girls   are   workir 

•  with  employees  at  the  fac- 
tory of  A.  Shrader  on  Atlantic  ave., 
and  making  good,  often  excelling  the 
normal  workers.  The  girls  test  valves 
by  dropping  them  on  a  sheet  of  metal 
*»nd  judgi-  by  tHe  sound  through 
their  over  acute  hearing  whether  the 
valve  is  perfect  or  what  type  of  de- 
tent, Anna  Wollott 
•  orker  of  the  room,  who  has 
two    g'  is    considered    more 

ite  than  girls  with  normal  vi- 
sion ai  s  much  or  more  than 
any   girl    in   the   room. 

Shrader's  has  found  other  jobs  for 
Mind  ar>  '  handicanped  men  and 
women.  When  the  Bureau  of  Chari- 
■  i  a  temporary  work- 
-  nd  '••  om<  n  during  the 
construction  of  its  new  building 
Shard er'a  turned  oxer  a  large 
of  the  factory  for  the  workshop. 
They  also  tried  the  blin/d  women  In 
folding  small  clrc 

ju.uf*.     'I'l'iis  ;■■ 
'    now   1 .".  girls  and  women  are 


at  this  work  and  doing  it  as  we] 

Dr  10  cripples  in  jobs  suited 
to  them. 

"We    never    misrepresent    a 
said   Mrs.   Mar  ient 

:'or     the     '. 
find  the  employers  more  tha 
to  co  l  visit  a  • 

lory    and    Can    tell   at    one.'   what 

are  suited   to  the     band  vVe 

have    now    50   blind    workers   In    I 

find   thai  are 

willing  to  train    blind  workers  in  the 

Jobs  ami    pay   them   the  any 

inner*!      If  the  worker   falls 

we  (•  »rk. 

"Our  blind  girls  g--'  •    pro- 

motions and    -  norma]   crirls. 

;ter  work- 
ly    because    they  I     In 

their  desire  to   make  go.nl   and   part- 
ly because  their  lack  of  sight   ma 

Mi'm    in    work 

HP'" 

hildren       of    blind     fl'fcejfers 


were  given   a   party   on 
'  Shradi 


seeing  indeed.  He  is  not  only  Inde- 
pendent, but  assisting  others.  He 
is  not  only  independent,  but  assisting 
others.  He  gives  employment  to  a 
young  boy  who  helps  him.  And  he 
has  others,  close  to  him,  whom  he  aids 
in   their  effort  to  make  a  living. 

He  has  carefully  "planned  his  work 
and  worked  his  plan."  This  meant 
more  to  him  than  to  the  cripple  who 
could  see. 

It  meant  figuring  out  exactly  how 
many  steps  it  would  take  to  go  from 
the  store  door,  descend  the  steps,  go 
out  to  the  pavement  and  perform  the 
various  operations  necessary  to  selling 
his  wares  to  the  passerby. 

It  meant  knowing  how  to  go  down 
into  the  cellar,  locate  the  oil.  put 
it  Into  the  container  and  return  with  it 
to   the  buyer. 

It  meant -well,  only  the  blind  can 
know  what  painstaking  effort  It  re- 
quires to  perform  the  work  of  those 
who  can  see. 

Here   he    la,    a    business   man,    if   you 
please.       Handicapped   though  he   may 
be,   he  does  not  want  you   to  feel  that 
II"  Hecks  to  serve  you  well. 

Instead    of   being   a   community 
den   he   Is    an   aid   to   that   community. 
!oe«  not  want  to  be  a  liability,  but 
an   asset. 

nil.     thee     unseeing     so  ■ 

want  to  feel  that  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  Is  handed  out  to  them  at 
lea**  -ure  to  that   of   the 

ablc-lx 
Ingly    oBi 

■  ■■    promptly    during    our    •• 

tales.      a  i r 
•Mux    about     thin     blind 
man. 

•.  ears   he   has   CO  da   ll»- 

ti-i  a  ire.    It  is  all  hi 

ha    hu»    mndn    a    good     living         ! 

tore 

.■     ■•    •■,    •    . 

i    gas   tank    In 
•■••     placa    and    ■ecure     thin     .. 
I   ■ 

MrlM     »ou  I     h»' 

Though    tlghtlras,    hi*    vi.ion    la    far- 


THE  HONOLULU  ADVERTISER, 

"blind  are  happy 
in  independence 


"Loss  of  sight  should  not  re- 
ndered as  affliction,"  do 
Madame  Yates,  who  is  blind  her- 
self, in  an  address  to  members  of 
the  Honolulu  aasooiatibn  of  blind, 
delivered  at  its  monthly  meetinp  in 
the  social  hnll  of  the  school  for 
.leaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  on  Lenbi 
Street.  Madame  Yates  is  now  not 
only  speedily  learning  to  read  and 
write  by  the  touch  system,  but  also 
in  mistering  the  typewiter,  and  she 
expects    to   become   self   supporting. 

among   the    blind    hns   so 
iropro\r.i      r."W  atatef      Ma- 

dame and    we    can    work, 

which    means    to   us    independi 

.•  r    was    ' 
Knrokawa.  assistant   d're.-t,.r   of   the 
I'.v    I'i  ■  :"■•    u  of    the 

I'ah-Pa  iii-    Lions    club,    who 
for  th<  ictfa  iii''s 

blind    throughout     tin     nation.       lb 

1    »l»o    the    frenui 
nn.l   p  rfonolul  i 

the   welfare   of   the    blind    of    I 

r    to    the    ■pea.kora, 

wan 

.lohn   Almeida,  assist 

II  ild<  at. 

ii    nn.l 
slogan,   and   report*   of   the   Id 

.rer. 

wit«      Blokl      Th 

Hnrr; 

lahole, 

Harry 

A,    and    nitroni    of 
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THE  BIBLE  FOR  THE~BLIND:    TWENTY-ONE  VOLUMES, 
Printed  in  Braille  Raised  Type  on  Special  Presses  and 
Stereotypes  Devised  by  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Are  Shown 
in  the   Picture   Being  Bound  by  Charles  L.   Offutt. 


